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| DroTEuPERs of the Mi cured. 


* l R, i N 
EINS bred to the ſtudy of phyſic, and. 
+ having obſerved, with ſorrow and regret,. 
that whatever "ſucceſs the faculty may 
meet with in bodily diſtempers, they are genetally 
baffled by diſtempers of the mind, I have made 
the latter the chief ſubject of my attention, and 
may venture to affirm, that my labour has not 
been thrown away. Though young in my pro- 
feſſion, I have had a.tolerable ſhare of experience, 
and have a right to expect, that the credit of ſome 
extraordinary cures I have performed will furniſh 
JT: | me 
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me with opportunities of performing. more... la 
the mean time, I require it of you, not as a he 
- your to myſelf, but as an act of juſtice to the pub- 
lie, to infert the following ia your Chroniele. 
Mr. Abraham Buſkin, taylor, was horribly in- 
fected with the itch of ſtage · playing, to the grie- 
vous diſcomfiture of . his wife, and the great de- 
triment of nine ſmall children. "1 prevailed with 


the manager of one of the theatres to admit him 


for a ſingle night in the character of Othello, in 
which it may be remembered that a button - maker 
had formerly diſtinguiſhed himſelf; when, hav- 

Ing ſecured a ſeat in a convenient corner of the 
gallery, by the dexterous application of about 
three pecks of potatoes to the ſinciput and occiput 
of the patient, I entirely cured him of his delirium ; 
and he has ever ſince betaken himſelf quietly to his 
needle and thimble. | 

Mr. Edward Snap was of ſo choleric a 1 
and ſo extremely apt to think himfelf affronted, 
chat it was reckoned dangerous even to look at 
him. I tweaked him bythe noſe, and adminiſter- 
ed the proper application behind; and he is now 
fo good humoured, that he will take the groſſeſt 
_ affront imaginable” without ſhewing the teaft re- 
ſentment. 

The Rev. Mr. Puff a cho preacher was 
fo extravagantly zealous and laborious in his call- 
ing, that his friends were afraid he would bawl 
himſelf i into a conſumption. By my intereſt with 

n 
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a noble lord, I procured him a living with a rea- 


ſonable income; and he now behaves himſelf Hke 


a regular divine of the eſtabliſhed church, and ne- 
ver gets into a pulpit. 


Mrs. Diana Bridle, a maiden lady, boat fotty 
years of .age, had a- conceit that ſhe was with 
child, I adviſed her to convert her imaginary ' 
pregnancy into a real one, by taking a huſband ; 
and ſhe has never been troubled with any PIGS | 
of that kind ſince. 

Mr, William Moody, an elderly gentleman, 1 
lived in a ſolitary part of Kent, was apt to be very 
low ſpirited in an eaſterly wind. I nailed his 
weathercock to a weſterly point; and at preſent, 

 whichſoever way the wind blows; he is equally 
cheerful | 

Alexander Stingo, Eſq: was ſo ſtrongly poſletſed 

by the ſpirit of witticiſm, that he would not con · 
deſcend to open his lips for any thing leſs han an 
epigram, Under the influence of this mglady he 
has been ſo deplorably dull, that he has often 
been ſilent a whole week together; I tog 
into my on houſe; inſtead of laughlpg at his 
jeſts, I either pronounced them to be pyns, or paid 
no attention to them at all. In a month IL perceiyed FE 
a wonderful alteration in him for the better: from 
thinking without ſpeaking, he began to ſpeak with- 
out thinking; at preſent never fayy Food thing, 
and is à very agreeable compation; 


A2 15 I lke- 
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I likewiſe cured a lady of a longing for orto- 


lans, by a dozen of Dunſtable larks; and could 


ſend- you many other remarkable inſtances of the. 
efficacy of my preſcriptions ; ; but theſe are ſuffi- 


"= for a ire, + 


Nin am, Sir, 
Tour obedient Servant, 
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Character of a CHoIce SPIRIT. | 


81A. Rs IDs | : 
HAT a tradeſman * no \ buſincſs with his 


mour, unleſs perhaps in the way of his 
Fe or with writing, unleſs in his Thop-book, | 


is a truth, which 1 believe nobody will diſpute 


with me. I am ſo- unfortunate. however as to 
have a nephew, who, not contented with being a 
Grocer, is in danger of abſolute ruin by his am- 
dition of being a Wit; and having forſakgn, his 
counter for Gomus's Court, and dignified; himſelf 
with the appellation of a Chace Spirit, is upon the 
point of becoming a bankrupt. Inſtead of diſtri- 

buting his ſhop-bills as he ought, he waſtes a 


doꝛren in a morning, by ſcribbling ſhreds of his 


nonſenſe upon the back gf them; and, a few 
* . alſronted an * his beſt cuſ- 
_forner, 


— * "2 — 


"MAGAZINES 
tomer, by ſending him a pound of prunes wrapt 
up in a ballad he had juſt written, called, The 
oro: outwitted, or u Bob for the Manſion- Horſe. 
He is likewife a regular frequenter of the play- 
— and, being acquainted with erery under- 
ling of each theatre, is at an annual expence of ten 
pounds in tickets for their reſpective benefits. 
They generally adjourn together from the play to 
the tavern; and there is hardly a watchman, with- 
in a mile of Covent-garden, but has had his head, 
or bis lantern, broke by one or: -other of the | lage. 
nious fraternity. 
I turned into his ſhop this morning, 152 bad | 
no ſooner ſet my foot upon the threſhold, than be 
leaped over the counter, threw himſelf into an at- 
titude as he calls it, and aſked me, in the words 
of ſome play that I remember to have ſeen for- 
merly, Whether I was a ſpirit of health, or a__ 
0 goblin damn d?“ I told him, he was an unduti- 5 
ful y young dog for daring, to accoſt his uncle in 
that reverent manner; and bid him ſpeak like a 
Chriſtian, and a reaſonable perſon. Inſteaqof be- 
ing ſenſible of my rebuke, he took off his wig, 
and having very deliberately given it two or three 
twirls upon his fiſt, and pitched, it upon his head 
again, ſaid, I was a dry old fellow, and ſhould. 
certainly afford them much entertainment at the 
club, to which he had the impudence to invite 
me: at the ſame time he thruſt a card into my 
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band, containing a bill of fare for the evening's 
entertainment; and, as a farther indycement, aſ- 


ſured me, that Mr. Twiſter himſelf would be in 


the chair; that he was a great creature, and ſo 
prodigiouſly droll, that though he had heard him 
ſing the ſame ſongs, and repeat the ſame ſtories, 


a thouſand times, he could ſtill attend to him with 
as much pleaſure as at firſt. I caſt my eye over 
the liſt, and can recolle& the following items : 


To all true lovers of fun and jacularity. 
« Mr, Twiſter will this evening take off a cat, 


„ worried by two bull-dogs ; ditto, making love 


in a gutter; the knife-grinder and his wheel; 


High · Dutch ſquabble; and a hog in a daughter. 


« houſe.” 
I aſſured him, that ſo far from having any re- 


liſh for theſe deteſtable noiſes, the more they re- 


ſembled the originals, the leſs I ſhould like them; 
, if I could ever be fool enough to go, ſhould 


at leaſt be wiſe, enough to ſtop my ears till L came 
out again. 


Having lamented my deplorable want of taſte, 


by the elevation of his.eye-brows and a ſignificant 
_ ſhrug of his ſhoulders, he thruſt his fore-finger 
- _ againſt the inſide of his cheek, and plucking it 


out of his mouth with a jerk, made a noiſe which 
very much reſembled the drawing of a cork: I 
Found, that by this ſignal he meant to aſk me, if 
1 80 a whet? He) f e conſent by a ſulky 

. | kind 
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kind of nod, and walked into the back room, as 


much aſhamed of my nephew, as he ought to have 
been of himſelf. While he was gone to fetch a 
pint of mountain from the other ſide of the ſtreet, 
I had au opportunity to minute down a few of the 


articles of which the litter of his apartment con- 
ſiſted, and have ſelected theſe,” as the moſt mate - 


rial en g them: 


On one of the e by the « 1 a ſmart 


grizzle bob wig, well oiled and powdered, 
| feather topt, and bag-fronted. 
on the oppoſite ſconce, a ſcratch. 
On the window · ſeat, a Nankin I boun 
with ſilver twiſt, without ſkirts or pockets, 
ſtaĩned with red wine, and pretty much 
ſhrunk. | 


Item, A pair of buck-ſkin breeches, in one 


pocket a cat · call, in the other the mouth of 
a quart bottle, chipt and ground into a 


| 25 ſmooth ring, very fit to be uſed as a ſpying- 


' glaſs by thoſe who never want one. 
nem, A red pluſh frock lapelled withy ditto, 


due pocket ſtuſfed with orange · peel, and the 


ker with ſuave bits of white paper ready 
cut and dried for a ſhower. 


la the corner, 2 Woe not portable. 
i A ſmall (witch; - 


On the Want thesbumen⸗ dleties tal con- 
85 tiaining a play- bill, and a quack bill; a copy 
er were, being an encomium upon Mr. 

e Twiſter; 


{= 
1%. 
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© Twiſter; another of four lines, which he 
calls a diſtichz and a third, very much 

| blotted and ſcratched, ae ee, 

entitled, An Extempore Epi gramm. 

_ Having taken this inventory of his * and 
furniture, I ſat down before the fire, to deviſe, if 
poſſible, ſome expedient: to reclaim! him; when, 
on a ſudden, a ſound like the braying of an aſs, at 
my elbow, alarmed me to ſuch a degree, that 1 
ſtarted from my ſeat in an inſtant, and, to my fur- 

ther aſtoniſhment, beheld my nephew, almoſt 
black in the face, covering his ear with the hollo “r 
of his hand, and exerting the whole force of his 
lungs in imitating that reſpectable animal: I was 
ſo exaſperated at : this freſh inſtance of his folly, 
that T told him haſtily, he might drink his wine 
alone, and that I would never ſee his face again, 
till he ſhould: think proper to appear in a character 
more worthy! of himſelf and his family. He fol- 
lowed me to the door without making any reply; 
and, having advanced into the middle of the ſtreet, 
fell to clapping his ſides, and crowing like a cock, 
* with the utmoſt 'vehemence, and continued his 
triumpbant eee * I was me out of 
- - hearing, | 
. Having reachied my ae 1 ime re- 
ſolved to ſend you an account of his abſurdities, 
- and ſhall take this opportunity to inform him, that 
as he is bleſt with ſuch a variety of uſcful talents, 


on ſo Kn. accom liſhed as a Choice Spirit, 
I hall 
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1 ſhall not do him the injury to conſider him 


as a tradeſman, or mortify him hereafter by en- 
deavouring to give him any aſſiſtance in big 
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1 f, | 4.91} ar Tt: 
HAT there are many diſorders Sins to 
the preſent age, which were entirely un- 

known to our forefathers, will (I believe) be agreed 
by all phyſicians, eſpecially as they flad an in⸗ 
creaſe of their fees from them. For inſtance, in 
the language of the advertiſement, © Never were 
110 nervous diforders more frequent; * we can bard- 
ly meet with a lady, ho i is not na: a· a · arvcliſ to 
the laſt degree, though our, . mothers and grand- 
mothers ſcarce. eyer heard the word Nerves : : the. 
gentlemen, too are afeQated i in the, ſame mandr ;_ 3 
and even in the country, this diſorder has ſpread | 1 
like the ſmall-pox, : and infected whole villages., 1 
have known a farmer toſs off a glaſs of brandy i in 
a morning to prevent bis hand ſhaking, while his 
wife has been obliged to have recoutſe to the fame-, 
cordial with her tea, becauſe it otherwiſe. would 


make her low-ſpiriteds" eee 
as 4 ved "wo 
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| Gdiforder (that was formerly quite unknown, and 
even now wants a name) which ſeizes whole fa · 
milies here in town at this ſeaſon of the; year. As | 
I cannot define it, I ſhall not pretend to deſeribe 


the people were all bit by a mad dog, as the ſame 


. 
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or account for it: but one would imagine, that 


remedy is thought neceſſary. In, a word, of hat- 
ever nature the complaint may be, it is imagined 


that nothing will remove it, but ſpending the ſum 
mer months in ſome dirty filhing-town by the ſea- 


ſhore; and the water is judged to be moſt effiga- 


_ cjous, * there is the greateſt reſort of afflictecd 


Leaked upon. a. friend the other morning, f 3 


| the city, pretty early, about buſineſs, when I was, 
Turprized. to: ſee a coach and four at the «I 
which the prentice and book-keeper were loading 

with. trunks, portmanteaus, baſkets, and band- 

boxes. The front glaſs was ſcreened by two 
' round paper hat · caſes hung up before it; againſt 


one door was, placed a, guittar-caſe ; and à red 
fattin cardinal, noed and edged with fur, was 


pinned. againſt the other; while the extremities of 


an aT hoop- -petticoat 1 reſted upon each wins 
"Theſe preparations were undoubtedly for 


rt and when 1 came in, I found the fa- 
mily were equipped accordingly. . The lady-mo- 
ther was dreſſed in a Joſeph of ſearlet duffil, but- 
toned down from the breaſt to the feet, with 
black aut bonner, tied don't to o her head with 2 


white 


MAGAZINES. 11 
White handkerchief: little mifs (about ſixteen 
years of age) had a blue camblet jacket, cuffed 
and lapelled with pink ſattin, wick a nartow 
edging of ſilver lace, a black beaver hat, covered 
on the outſide with white hag, and cocked be- 
Hind; with a filver button and loop, and a blue 
feather, - The old gentlemam had very little parti- 
eulat it! his dreſs, as he wore his uſual pompadour- 
coloured coat with gilt buttons; only he had 
added to it a ſcarlet cloth waiſtcoat, with a broad 
tarniſhed gold lace, which was made when he was 
choſen of the common - council. Upon my en- 
trance, I naturally aſked them, if they were going 
into the country; to which the old lady replied 
in the affirmative, at the ſame time aſſuring me, 
that ſhe was forry to take Mr. from his buſi- 
neſs, but ſhe was obliged to it on account of her 
health, © Health;” fays the old gentleman, 1 
don't underſtand your whim-whams, not I: 
1 here has it coſt me the lord knows what in doc- 
« tors ſtuff already, without your being a pin the 
, better for it; and now you muſt lug me And all 
„the family to Brighthelmſtone.” Why, my 
dear,“ ſaid the lady, © you know Dr. 


| « tells me, there is nothing will do my ſpirits ſo 
* much good. as bathing in the ſea.” ( The 
10 ſea!” ſaid the old gentleman; © why then 
« could not you have. taken lodgings at Graveſ- | 

Land, where I might have caſily come in the 
_ 1 _ * evening, 
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C evening, dad 1255 back . PETER 


« in the morning?“ The good lady told him, 
that he had no taſte, | that people of the beſt fa- 
ſhios went to Brighthelmſtone, and that it was: 


high time their girl ſhould ſee a little of the world. 
To this miſs aſſented, by declaring, that indeed 
ſhe had been no where but to the play, and the 
Caſtle· concert, ſince ſhe had left the boarding · 


23 ſchool. Both the females then aſked me an hun- 


Ceed. queſtions, ſuch as, whether the ſea looked | 
green, and how much bigger .it was than the 


Thames, — till the maid gave them notice that 


every thing was put up. Accordingly I ſaw them 


into the coach; and the old lady did not forget 5 
to take the pug · dog with her, who, ſhe declared, 
ſhould go every morning into the ſea, as ſhe bad 


been told it was for good the mange. 


I cannot but agree with my city friend, that 
lodgings at Graveſend would anſwer all the com- 


mon purpoſes of a jaunt to Brighthelmſtone; for 5 
though one pretence for viſiting theſe places is go. 


ing into the country, people in fact do not leave | 
town, but rather carry London with them. Their | 


way of living i is exactly the fame as here, and their 


amuſements not very different. They ſuffer them- | 
felves to. be mewed up in a little dirty lodging, 5 


with not half ſo good a proſpect, or ſo good an ; 


air, as in the high road at. Iftiogton or Knightſ- 


dridge. Their mornimgs are drauled away, unh 


pribeys a faunter ___ "= + beach, which com- 
* 5 mands 


ks 
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mands ha delightful view of half a Jozen hoys, 
and as many fiſhing-{macks ; and if it was not for 
a lounge at the coffee · houſe, or the bookſeller's, 
they would be at a loſs how to fill up tlie vadant 
hours till; dinner + The evenings would hang no 
leſs heavy on their hands, but for the ingenious 
contrivance of the aſſembly- room; where, inſtead 
of enjoying the cool temperature of the open air, 
they chõoſeſto ſwelter in a croud, and be almoſt 
ſuffocated! with their o breaths. Add to this 
the refreſting ſummer divetſion of jigging it to 
the delightful muſic of country ſcrapers, — to ſay 
nothing of the calmer and leſs ſudorific exerciſe of 
the card-table. But what is moſt ridiculous, is 
the attention paid to dreſs in theſe public retire - 
ments, where a gentleman or a lady is expected to 
appear as gay as at court, or at Ranelagh ; conſe- 
_ quently, as ſoon as you arrive at them, you have 
bills civilly 1 thruſt. into your hands, acquainting 
you, that there is ſuch an one, a millener, and 
ſuch an one, an dre from London... eng * 
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7 Chariferef « Mrcnry Goon ne or du. 


Hat E el. e He Mighty . kind 
of man to be a very good-for-nothing fellow: 
f ad whoever is determined to think eee 


as a i or oi follows 
The good qualities of a Mighty a kind of 
man (if he has any) are of the negative kind. He 
does very little harm; but you never find him do 
any good. He is very decent in appeatance, and 
takes care to have all the externals of ſenſe and 
virtue; but you never perceive the heart con 
eerned in any word, thought, or action. Not 
many love him, thoogh very few think ill of Him: 
to him every body is his Dear Sir,” though he 
cares not a farthing for any body but himſelf. I 
be writes to you, though you have but the ſlight= 
eſt acquaintance with him, he begins with = pol | 
* Sir,“ and ends with, © I am, Good Sit, your 
ever ſincere and affectionate friend, and ea 
* gbedient humble ſervant.” Sem generally 
find him in company with older perſons than him- 
elf, but always with richer. He does not talk 
much; but he has a © Yes,” or a © True, Sir,” or 
Jou obſerve very right, Sir,” for every word that 
nid which, with the old gentry, that love to 


hear themſelves talk, makes him paſs for a Mighty 
ſenſible and diſcerning, as well as a Mighty good 
kind of man. It is ſo familiar to him to be agree · 
able, and he has got ſuch a habit of aſſenting to 
every thing advanced in company, that he does it 
without the trouble of thinking what he is about. 
I have known ſuch a one, after having approved 
an obſervation made by one of the company, aſ- 
ſent, with a What you ſay is y juſt,” to ar 
oppoſne ſentiment from another; and I have fre- 
quently made him contradict himſelf five times in 
in a minute. As the weather is a principal, and 
favourite topic of a Mighty good kind of man, 
you. may make him agree, that it is very hot, very 
cold, very cloudy, a fine ſun-ſhine, or it. rains, 
faows,. hails, or freezes, all in the ſame hour. 
The wind may be high, or not blow. at all; it 
may” be Eaſt, Weſt, North, or South, South 
Baſt and by Eaſt, or in any point in the com- 
Paſs, or any point not in the compaſs, juſt as you 
pleaſe. This, in a ſtage- coach, makes him a” 
Mighty agreeable companion, as well as a Mighty 6 
good kind of man. Me is fo civil, and ſo well 
bred, - that he would keep you ſtanding- half an 
hour uncovered, in the rain, rather than he-wonld” 
ſtep into your'.chariot before you; and the din 
ner is in danger of growing cold, if you attempt 
to place him at the upper end of the table. He 
would not ſuffer. a glaſs of wine to approach his 
Ire, til be had drank the health of half the com- 
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pany, and would *fooner [riſe hun gry from table, 
than not drink to the other half before dinner is 
| over, | leſt he ſhould offend any by his neglect. He 
never forgets to hob or nob with the lady of the 
family, and by no means omits to toaſt her fire- 
ſide. He is ſure to take notice of little maſter 
and miſs, when they appear after dinner, and is 
very affiduous to win their little hearts, by almonds 
And raifins, which he never fails to carry about 
him for that purpoſe. This of courſe recom- 
mends him to mama's eſteem; and he is not only 
_ a Mighty good kind of man, but the is certain he 5 
would make a Mighty good huſband. | 
No man is half ſo happy in his — Al. 
moſt every one he names is a friend of his, and 
every friend a Mighty good kind of man I had the 
honour of walking lately with one of "theſe good 
creatures from the Royal Exchange, 10 Piccadilly; 
and, I believe he pulled off his hat to every third 
perſon we met, with a How do vou do, my 

« dear Sir?” though, I found, he hardly knew 

the names of five of theſe intimate acquaintarices, 

I was highly entertained with the greeting be- 
tween my companion, and another Mighty good” 2 
kind of man that we met in the Strand. Tou 

would have thought they were brothers, and this. - 
they had not ſeen one another for many years, by 

their mutual expreſſions of joy at mecting. Mey 
both talked together, not with a deligtt Warpe, 


ipg each biber but Gioogh eagerneſs 0 approve” 


what. each other ſaid. I caught them frequent. 
ly, crying, 668%; together, and “ Very true, 
Lou are very right, my dear Sir 3 and at lall, 
having exhauſted their favourite. topic of, What 
news, and the weather, they concluded with each 
— ene mh . of an agreeable 5 
out naming — time or Pg 4 lhe 
Wy remember, at Weſtminſter, a "Mighty 28 
kind of boy, though, he was generally hated by 
his ſchoolfellows, Was the darling of, the dame 
| where he boarded, as by bis means ſhe knew who 
did all the ages | in the houſe: He alwayk f- 
niſhed his exerciſe before he went to play: Jou | 
could never find a falſe concord in his profe, or a 
falſe quantity in his verſe; and he made huge 
amehds for the want of ſenſe and ſpirit in his 
| compoſitions by having very few grammatical er- 
rors. If you ould not call him a ſcholar, you muſt 
allow, he took great pains not to appear a dunce. 
At the univerſity he never failed attending his 
tutor's lectures, was conſtant at prayers nightgund 
morning, vever miſſed gates, or the hall at meal- - 
times, was regular i in his acadlemical exerciſes, ad 
took pride in appearing, on all occaſions, with 
-maſters of arts; and he was happy, beyond mei- 


"fore, in being acquainted with ſome of the heade 


of houſes, who were glad rough him to Kno- 
what paſſed among the under · graduates. Though 

de was! not reckoned, by the college, to be a 
8 * . Newton, 


1 BEAUTIES of rar 
Newton, à Locke, or a Bacon, he was univerſally | 
eſteemed by the ſenior part, to be a Mighty good 
kind of young man; and this even, placid turn 
of mind has reconimended him to no ſmall _ 
ment i inthe cht SOT LOT tee eee 
© We may obſerve, Whew theſe Mighty 850d Kd 
of 15 25 men come into the world, their atten- 
tion to appearances and externals, beyond which 
the generality of people ſeldom examine, procures 
them! a much better ſubliſtence, and a more re- 
putable Gtuation 3 in life, than ever their abilities, 
or their merit, could otherwiſe intitle them to. 
Though they are ſeldom advanced very high, yet, 
If ſuch a one is in orders, he gets a tolerable liv- 
ing, or is appointed tutor to a dunce of quality, 
or is made companion to him on his travels; and 
then, on his return, he is a Mighty polite, as well 
as a Mighty good kind of man. If he is to be a 
lawyer, his being ſuch a Mighty good kind of man 
Vill make the attornies ſu pply him with ſpecial 
pleadings or bills and anſwers to draw, as he is ſuf- 
ficiently qualified by his flow genius to be, a dray- 
horſe of the law. But though he can never hope 
to be a chancellor, or an archbiſhop, yet, if he is 
admitted of the Medical College in Warwick Jane, 
he will have a good chance to be at the top of 
their profeſſion, as the ſucceſs of the fagylty de- 
_ pends-chiefly on old women, fancifub and hyſteri- 
e . men, and Joung chil- 
5 | | en 3 
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* among the generality of whom, det! re- 
commends a perſon ſo Aen. as his being a Mighty 
good kind of man. 5 

I muſt own, ey a good man, ee of 
ſenſe, certainly ſhould: have every thing that this 
kind of man has; yet, if he poſſeſſes no more, 
much is wanting. to finiſh and complete his cha- 
racter. Many are deceived by French paſte: it 
has the luſtre and brillianey of a real diamond; 
but the want of hardneſs, the eſſential property of 
this valuable jewel, diſcovers the counterfeit, and 
ſhews it to be of no intrinſic value whatſoever, If 
the head and the heart are left out in the character 
of any man, you might as well look for a perfect 
beauty in a female face without a noſe, as to ex- 
pect to find a valuable man without fenſtbility and 
underſtanding, But it often happens, that theſe E 
Mighty good kind of men are wolyes in ſheep's 
cloathing ; that their want of parts is ſupplied by 
an abundance of cunning, and the outward beha- 
vigur and. deportment calculated to ae the 
thort-fighted and un war. 
Where this is not the eaſe, 33 think- 
ing that theſe kind of men are nd better than 
blanks in the creation: if they are not. unjuſt 
ſtewards, they are certainly to be reckoned unpro- 
fitable-ſervants; and I would recommend, that 
this harmleſs, inoffenſive, inſipid, Mighty good 


kind of man ſhduld be married ta a character of a 


E 
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very different ſtamp, the Mighty good ſort of Wo: 
man—an- account of whom 1 _ give yo U ids 
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Character of a N en rr Goop Sour or Wonan; 


fa the female 3 of. my 2 Xe 
very impatient to ſee the character of a Mighty 
good ſort of woman,; and doubtleſs every Mighty 
good kind of man is anxious to know what ſort of 
a wife 1 have picked out for him. 
The. Mighty good ſort of woman is 5 civil with- 
but good breeding, kind without good-nature, 
80 friendly without affeQion, and devout without 
religion. She wilhes to be thought every thing 
ſhe is not, and would have others looked upon to 
be every thing ſhe really is. If you will take her 
Word, ſhe deteſts ſcandal from her heart; yet, if © a 
young lady happens to be talked of as being too 
gay, with a ſignifieant ſhrug of her ſhoulders, and 
' ſhake of her head, ſhe confeſſes, © It is too true, 
*and the whole town ſays the ſame thing.” She 
is the moſt compaſſionate creature living, and is 
ever pitying one perſon, and ' forry for another. 
She is great dealer in buts, and ifs, and half 
— and does more miſchief wich a may be, 
n and 
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and. fay no more, than ſhe could do by ſpeak - 
ing out. Sbe confirms the truth of any ftory, 
more by her fears and doubts; than if ſhe bad given 
proof poſitive; though ſhe always concludes with. 
4 * Let us hope otherwiſe,” . 

One principal buſineſs of a Mighty 2 6 of | 
woman. is the regulation. of families ; and ſhe ex- 
tends a viſitatorial power over all her acquaintance. 
She is the umpire in all differences between man 
and wife, which ſhe is ſure to foment and increaſe 
by pretending to ſettle them ; and her. great im- : 
partiality and regard for both leads her always to 
ſide with one againſt the other. She has a moſt 
penetrating and diſcerning eye into the faults of 
the family, and takes care to pry into all their ſe- 
crets, that ſne may reveal them. If a man hap- 
pens, to ſtay out too late in the evening, / ſhe is 
ſure to rate him handſomely the next time ſhe ſees 
him, and takes ſpecial care to tell him, in the 
hearing of his wife, what a bad huſband he is: 
or if the lady goes to Ranelagh, or is engaged in 
a party at cards, ſhe will keep the poor -huſbayl 
cothpany; that he might not be dull, and enter» 
tains him all the while with the imperfections of 
his wife. She has alſo the entire diſpoſal of the 
children in her o hands, and can dlſinherit 


them, provide for them, marry them, or conſine 
them to a ſtate of celibacy, juſt as ſhe pleaſes: ſhe 
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ance at the univerſity; and has ſent many an un · 
toward boy to ſea for education. But the young 
ladies are more immediately under her eye, and, 
in the grand point of matrimony, the choice or 
refuſal depends ſolely upon her. One gentleman” 
is too young, another too old; one will run out his 
fortune, another has too little; one is a profeſſed 
rake, another a ſly ſinner; and ſhe frequently tells 
the girl, © 'Tis time enough to marry yet,” till at 
laſt there is nobody will have her. But the moſt 
favourite occupation of a Mighty good fort of wo- 
man is, the ſuperintendance of the ſervants: ſhe 
proteſts, there is not a good one to be got; the 
men are idle, and thieves, and the 'maids are fluts; 
and good-for-nothing huſſies. In her own family 
me takes care to ſeparate the men from the maids, 
at night, by the whole height of the houſe; theſe 
are lodged in the garret, while John takes up his 
rooſting - place in the kitchen, or is ſtuffed into 
the turn up ſeat in the paſſage, cloſe to the ſtreet · 
door. She riſes at five in the ſummer, and at 
dayelight in the winter, to detect them in giving 
away broken victuals, coals, candles, &c. and 
ber own footman is employed the whole morning 
in carrying letters of information to the maſters 
and miſtreſſes, wherever ſhe ſees, or rather ima- 
gines, this to be practiſed. She has cauſed many 
a man; ſervant to loſe his place for romping in 
the kitchen; and many a maid has been turned 
away, upon her account, for dreſſing at the men, | 
rr, . = 


as ſhe. calls. it, looking out at the window, or 
ſtanding at the, ſtreet-door, in a ſummer's even- 
ing. I am acquainted, with three maiden- ſiſters, 
all Mighty good ſort of women, ho, to prevent 
any ill conſequences, will not keep a foorman at 
all; and it is at the riſk of their place, that the 
maids. haye any camers after them, nor will, on 
any account, a brother, or a male couſin, be ſut- 
fered to viſt them. 

A diſtinguiſhing mark of a Mighty — fort of 
woman is, her extraordi nary pretenſions to reli- 
gion: ſhe never miles church twice a-day, in or- 
der to tale note of thoſe who are abſent ; and ſhe 
is always lamenting: the decay of piety in theſe 
days. With ſome of them the good Dr, White- 
field, or the good Dr. Romaine, is ever in their 
moauths; and they look upon the whole bench of 
biſhops to be very Jews in compariſon of theſe 
ſaints. The Mighty good fort of woman is alſo 
very charitable in outward appearance; for, 
though ſhe would, not relieve. a family in the ut- 
moſt. diſtreſs, ſhe deals out her half-pence to 
every common beggar, particularly at the churth 
door; and ſhe. is eternally ſoliciting other people 
to contribute to this or that public charity, though 
ſhe herſelf will not give ſix- pence to any one of 
them. An univerſal benevolence is another cha- 
racteriſtic of a Mighty good fort of woman, which 
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renders her (as ſtrange as it may ſeem) of a moſt 
untorgiring, temper, - Heaven e ſhe dears 
a ö * 
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 nobady'1 any ill-will; but if a tradeſman has dif- 
obliged her, the honeſteſt man in all the world 
becomes the moſt arrant rogue; and ſhe cannot 
reſt till me bas perſuaded all her acquaintance to 
turn him off as well as herſelf. Every one is with 
her © The beſt creature in the univerſe,” while 
they are intimate; but upon any ſlight difference 
——*& Oh—ſhe- was 'vaſtly miſtaken -in' the per- 
* ſons ; — ſhe thought them good ſort of bodies 
10 but — ſhe has done with them; other peo - 
« ple will find them out as well as herſelf 
« N all the harm ſhe wiſhes them. — in 
As the Mighty good ſort of women differ from 
each other, according to their age and ſituation 
in life, I ſhall endeavour to point out their ſeveral 
marks, by which we may diſtinguiſh them. And 
- firſt, for the moſt common character: If ſhe 
happens to be of that neutral ſex, an old maid, 
| you may find her out by her prim look, her for- 


Es | wal geſture, and the ſee-ſaw motion of het head 


in converſation. Though a . moſt rigid Proteſtant; 
her- religion ſavours very much of the Roman Ca- 
tholic, as ſhe holds that almoſt every one muſt be 
damned except herſelf. But the leaven that runs 
moſtly through her whole compoſition is a de- 
teſtation of that odious' creature, man, whom ſhe 
£5 to loath as much as ſome people do a rat 
or a toad; and this affectation ſhe cloaks under a 
pretence of a love of God, at a time of life when 
it muſt be ſuppoſed, that ſhe can love nobody. 


MAGAZINE S. 2 
or rather. nobody loves her. If the Mighty good 
ſort of body is young and unmarried, beſides the 
uſual tokens, you may know her by her quar- 
relling with her brothers, thwarting her ſiſters, - 
ſnapping her father, and over · ruling her mogher, - 
though it is ten to one ſhe is the favourite f 
both. All her acquaintance cry her up as 4 
Mighty diſcreet kind of body; and as ſhe affects 
an indifference for the men, though not a total 
antipathy, it is a wonder if the giddy girls, her 
ſiſters, are not married before her, which ſhe would 
look upon as the greateſt mortification that could 
happen to her. Among the Mighty good ſort of 
women in wedlock, we mult not reckon the 
tame domeſtic animal, who thinks it her duty to 
take care of her houſe, and be obliging to her 
huſband. On the contrary, ſhe is negligent of 
her home-affairs, and ſtudies to recommend her- 
ſelf more abroad than in her own houſe. If ſhe | 
pays a regular round of viſits, if ſhe behaves de- 
cently at the card - table, if ſhe is ready to come 
into any party of pleaſure, if ſhe pays no regarg 
to her huſband,” and puts her children out to 
nurſe, ſhe is not a good wife, or a good mother, 


perhaps; but ſhe is——a Mighty good ſort of 


woman. 

As I diſpoſed of the Mighty good kind of man 
in marriage, it may be expected, that I ſhould 
find out a proper match alſo for the Mighty good 
| fort of woman, To tell you my opinion then 
VoL, IL, oY —if 
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—if ſhe is old, I would give her to a young rake, 
being the character ſhe loves beſt at her heart: 
or, if ſhe is a Mighty young, Mighty handſome, 
Mighty rich, as well as a Mighty good ſort of 
woman, I will marry her myſelf, as I am unfor- 
n a bachelor. 


Your very humble ſervant, Sc. 


eee eee 8 


On the affected STRANGENEss of ſome Men or 
QUALITY, 


S1R, 


8 you are a mighty 3 kind of 'man, and 
ſeem willing to ſet your preſs to any ſub- 

jt whereby the vices or follies of your country- 
men may be corrected or amended, I beg leave to 
offer you the following remarks on the extraordi- 
nary, yet common, behaviour of ſome part of our 
nobility towards their ſometimes i intimate, though 
inferior acquaintance. 1 | 
It is no leſs common than extraordinary, to 
meet a nobleman in London, who ſtares you full 
in the face, and ſeems quite a ſtranger to it; with 
| whom you have ſpent the preceding fummer at 
Harwich or Brighthelmſtone ; with whom you 
have often dined ; who has often ſingled you out, 
and taken you under his m, © ACCOMpany. him 
with 


- 
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with a tired 7 tete walk; who has accoſted you, 
all the ſummer, by your ſurname; but, in the 
winter, does not remember either Your name, or 
any feature in your face. 2 

I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the pain ſuch _ 
right honourable behaviour, at firſt meeting 1 
gives to a man of ſenſibility and fentiment, nor 
the contempt he muſt conceive for ſuch ennobled ; 
beings. Another claſs of theſe. right honourable _ 
intimates are indeed ſo far condeſcending, as to 3 
ſubmit to own, you a little, if it be in a corner g 
the ſtreet; or even in the Park, if it be, at a diſ- | * 
tance from any real good company. Their por- 5 
ters will even let you into their houſes, if m 
lord has no company; and they themſelves will 
receive you very civilly, but will ſhun you a few 
hours after, at Court, as a pick - pocket (though 
you be a man of good fenſe, good family, and 
good character) for having no other blemiſh than 
that your modeſty or diffidence perhaps has ca- 
ſioned your being a long time in the army, without 
attaining the rank of a general, or at the law#® 
without being called within the bar. I could recite 
many inſtances. of this kind of polite high-breed- , 
ing, that every. man of little ſtation, who, bas 
been a quality - broker, bas often experienced; 9 
but I ſhall, wave that, and conclude by -ſhewing... - 
you, how. certainly to ardid ſuch contempt, and 
even decoy his lordſhip out of his walk to take 

| - „ OR. 
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notice of you, who would not bare known 6 you. 
had you continued in hie. 
The method is this: ſappoſe we 1800 my 150 * 
coming towards Spring- garden, under Marlbo- Fra 
rongh-garden-walk ; inſtead of meeting him, ap- 
proach ſo near only, that you are certain, from . 
the convexity of his eye (for they are all very near 
ſighted) that he ſees you, and that he is certain 
you ſee and know him. This done, walk deli- 
berately to the other ſide of the Mall, and my 
life for it, his lordſhip either trots over to you, or 
- calls you, by your ſurname, to him. His pride is 
"alarmed; he cannot conceive the reaſon, why one, 
he has all along conſidered would be proud of the 
Leal mark of his countenance, ſhould avoid taking | 
an even chance for ſo great an honour as a bow or 
a nod. But I would not be underſtood, that bis | 
F is not much offended at you, though he 
make you a viſit the next day, and never did be - 
fore; in order to drop you for ever after, leſt you 
ſſmould him. This is not conjecture, but what 1 
have often put in practice with ſucceſs, if any ſuc- 
cels, it is to be ſo noticed ; and as a further proof 
of it, I do aſſure you, I had once the honour of 
being ſometimes known to, and by, ſeveral lords, 
and loſt all their friendſhip, becauſe I would not 
hem know me at one time very intimately, at 
* another 
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another, not at all—for which loſs I do not at all 
find _— the worſe. 


1 act your humble ſervant, 7 
| A PLEBEIAN, | 


| NOOSA 
On the ARROGANCE of younger Brothers of 


N 


QUALITY. 


.$4R; 


\HOUGH it is mid aid, that pride 
and contempt for inferiors are ſtrongly im- 


-_ Planted in the breaſts of our nobility, it muſt be 
allowed, that their politeneſs and good-breeding 
render it, in general, imperceptible ; and, as on 
may well fay, | 


He that has pride, not ſhewing that he's proud, 
Let me not know it, he's not proud at all, 


one may alſo affirm, with truth, of the Britiſh no- 
dbility, that he who has no pride at all cannot 
ſhew leſs than they do. They treat the metheſt 
ſubject with the greateſt affability, and take pains 

ta make every perſon they converſe with forget the 


that there is between him and them. 


As the younger brothers, and other near rela- 
tions of the nobility, have the ſame education, 
and the ſame examples ever before their eyes, one 
| might expect to ſee in them the ſame affable be- 


B 3 haviour, 
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.*-haviour, the ſame politeneſs. But, ſtrange as it 
is, nothing is more different than the behaviour of 
my lord, and my lord's brother. The latter you 
generally ſee proud, inſolent, and overbearing, as 
if he poſſeſſed all the wealth and honour of the 
family. One might imagine from his behaviour, 
that the pride of the family, like the eſtates in 
ſome boroughs, always deſcended to the younger 
brother. I have known one of theſe young noble- 
men, with no other fortune than this younger 
brother's inheritance, above marrying a rich mer- 

. chant's daughter, becauſe he would not diſgrace 
himſelf with a plebeian alliance; and rather chooſe 
to give his hand to a lady Betty, or a lady Char- 
"WS. with nothing but her title for her portion. 

I know a younger brother in a noble family, 
who, twelve years ago, was ſo regardleſs of ;his 
birth, as to deſire my lord his father to ſend him 

to a merchant's counting · houſe for his education 1 
but, though he has now one of the beſt houſes 

of buſineſs of any in Leghorn, and i is already able 
to buy his father's eſtate, his brothers and ſiſters 
will not acknowledge him as a relation, and do 
not ſcruple to deny his being their brother at "the : 

expence of their lady:mother's reputation. 

It always raiſes my mirth to hear et 

contempt theſe younger brothers of quality ſpeak 
of perſons in the three learned profeſſions, even 
thoſe at the top of each. The bench of biſnops 

5 are never 2 by them with any higher 

A ; ren, 
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appellation, than theſe parſqns : and when they 
ſpeak of the judges, and thoſe who hold the firſt 
places in the courts of juſtice, to a gentleman at 
the bar, they ſay—your lawyers : and the doctors 
Ueberden, Addington, and Aſkew, are, in their 
genteel dialect, called t heſe phyſical people. Trade 
is ſuch a diſgrace, that there is no difference with 
them between the higheſt and loweſt that are con- 
cerned in it; they rank the greateſt merchants 
among common tradeſmen, as they can ſee nd 
difference between a counting · houſe and a chand- 
ler's ſhop. They think the run of their fa- 
tber's or their brother's kitchen a more genteel 
means of ſubſiſtence than what is afforded by any : 
5 cilling or occupation whatſoever, except the army 
or the navy; as if no body was deſerving enough 
of the honour to cut a Frenchman's throat, but 
_ perſons of the firſt rank and diſtinctin. 
As I live ſo far from the polite end of the town 
as Bedford-Row, J undergo much decent raillery 
on that account, whenever I have the Honour of 
' a viſit from one of theſe younger brothef5" of 


quality; he wonders who makes my wigs, my 


cloaths, and my liveries : he praiſes the furniture 
of my houſe, and allows my equipage to be hahd- 
ſome; but declares he diſcovers more of expence 

- than taſte in either: he can diſcover that Hallet is 
not my upholſterer, and that my chariot was not 
made by Butler: in ſhort, I find he thinks one 

| B 4 might 
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migkt as well compare the Banquetting-houſe at 
Whitehall with the Manſion-houſe for elegance, 
238 to look for that in Bedford-Row, which can 
only be found about St. James's. He will not 
touch any thing at my table but a piece of mut- 
ton: he is ſo cloyed with made diſhes, that a 
plain joint is a rarity: my claret too, though it 
comes from MeſF. Brown and Whitefoord, and no 
otherwiſe differs from my lord's than in being 
dought for ready money, is put by for my Port. 
Though he politely hobs or nobs with my wife, 
he does it as if I had married my cook; and ſhe is 
further mortified with ſeeing her carpet treated 
with; as little ceremony as if it was an oil · cloth. 
Fe: . after dinner, one of her damaſk chairs has the 
© honour of his lordly breech, another is indulged 
With the favour of raiſing bis leg. To any gentle- 
man who drinks to this man of faſhion, he is his 
moſt obedient humble ſervant, without bending 
K body, or looking to ſee who does him this 
bonour. If any perſon, even under the degree of 
A knight; ſpeaks. to him, he will condeſcend to 
_ toy Yes or No; but he is as likely as Sir Francis 
Wiroaghead to ſay the one when he ſhould ſay 
the other. If I preſume to talk about any change 
in the miniſtry before him, he diſcovers great 
furprize at my ignorance, and wonders that we, 
at this end of the town, ſhould differ ſo much 


| from the people about Groſrenor-iquare:, We are 
; e 
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ie according to him, as little alike as if 
we were not of the ſame ſpecies; and I find, it is 
as much impoſſible for us tox now vat paſſes ar + 
court, as if we lived at Rotherhithe or Wapping- 
I have very frequent opportunities of contemplat- 
ing the different treatment I receive from him 
and his elder brother. My lord, from whom I 
| have received many favours, behaves. to me as if 
he was the perſon obliged ; while his lordſhip's 
brother, who has conferred no ſavour on me but 
| borrowing my money, which he never. intends to 
pay, behaves as if he Was the creditor,. and the 
debt was a forlorn one. 

The inſolence which is ſo wad complained of- 
among noblemens ſervants, is not difficult to ac- 
count for: ignorance, idleneſs, high - living, and a 
eonſciouſneſs of the dignity of the noble pexſon 

they ſerve, added to the example of my lord's 
brother, whom they find no leſs dependent in the 
family than themſelves, will naturally make them 
arrogant and proud. But this conduct in the 
younger brother muſt for ever remain unacunt- 
1 able. 1 have been endeavouring to ſolve this phe-- 
nomenon to myſelf, ever ſince the following oc- 
currence happened to me. 4 4 

When I came to ſettle. in town, about fe · and · 
een years ago, I was ſtrongly recommended to 
a noble peer, who promiſed to aſſiſt me. On my 
arrival, T waited upon his Jord(hip, and Was told by 

| 1 8 the 
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515 the porter, with an air of great indifference, that he 
was not at home; and I was very near receiving 
the door in my face, when I was going to acquaint 
this civil perſon, that I had a letter in my pocket 
for his lord: upon my producing it, he ſaid I 
e leave it; and immediately ſnatched it from 
L called again the next day, and found, to 
; — great ſurprize, a fomewhat better reception 
from my friend the porter, who immediately, as 
I heard afterwards, by order from his lord, intro- 
duced me into the library. When J entered, L 
ſaw a gentleman in an armed chair reading a pam 
pPhlet, whom, as I did not know him, I took for 
my lord himſelf, eſpecially as he did not riſe from 
: his chair, or ſo much as offer to look towards me, 
dn my entering. I immediately addreſſed myſelf 
to him with—* My lord“ but was inſtantly told 
by him, without taking his eyes from the pam- 
Phlet, that his brother was dreſſing : he read on, 
and left me to contemplate the ſituation I was in, 
that if 1 had been treated with ſo much contempt 
from the porter and my lord's brother, what muſt 
expect from my noble patron? While I Was 
thus reflecting, in comes a gentleman, running up 
to me, and, taking me cordially by the hand, faid, 
He was heartily glad to ſee me. I was greatly 
diſtreſſed to know how to behave. I could not 
imagine this to be his lordſhip who was ſo affable 
and courteous, and I could not ſuppoſe it was any 
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body who meant to inſult me. My anxiety was 
removed by his pulling out the letter L had left, 
and ſaying, © He was very happy that it was in 
his power to comply with the contents of it;“ 
at the ſame time introducing me to his brother, as 
a gentleman he was happy to know. This younger 
brother aroſe from bis chair with great indiffer- 
ence; and, taking me cooly by the hand, ſaid, 
He ſhould be proud of ſo valuable an acquaint- 
© ance;” and, reſuming his ſeat, proceeded to. 
finiſh his pamphlet. Upon taking leave, my 
lord renewed his former declaration; but his bro- 
ther was too intent on his reading to obſerve 
the bow made to him by the valuable acquaint- 
ance he a few minutes before g himſelf ſo, 5 
proud of. | h 

I am not ignorant, however, has e are 
many younger brothers to- peers, who acknow 
ledge, with much concern, the truth of what has. 
been ſaid, and are ready to allow, that, in too 
many families of diſtinction, the e 2h m— 


is not the finer gentleman. 5 * 
Your h umble ſervant, c. 
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trodveed among us their contempt for trade. 

A French marquis, who has nothing to boaſt of 

but his high birth, would ſcora to take a mer- 
chant's daughter by the hand in wedlock, though 


valued, like a black - pudding, for the goodneſs of 
his blood; while. our nobility not only go into- 


I confeſs, I never conſidered, till very lately, how: 
far they have from time to time departed from 
| this French folly in their eſteem for trade; and 1 


nobility in the ſame light with Beaver or Henſon, 
or any other keepers of repoſitories. The breed-- 


among them; and we know how. very, largely 


ensen, of Qu ALITTY, proved. to be Tabs. 


AL WATS refle& -with pleaſure; that ſtrong as: 
the fondneſs of imitating the Freneh bas been 


among people of faſhion, they have not yet in- 


Her father ſhould: be as rich as the Buſſy of the 
Eaſt Indies; as if a Frenchman was only to be: 


the city for a wife, but ſend theis younger ſons to 
A merchant's counting · houſe for education. But, 


find, that the greateſt part of our nobility may 
be properly deemed merchants, if not e 
and even ſhiopkeepers. 

In the firſt place, we may e many of: ow” 


ing of running-horſes is become a favourite traffic- 


perſons of the firſt faſhion deal this way, and. 
what great addition they make to their yearly 
ee Ad TO Pate apo matches, and then 
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Eng hy horſe for a prodigious ſum. What - | 
vantages muſt accrue to them, if they haye a mate 


of blood to breed from! But what a treaſure haye 
they if they are polleſſed of the ſtallion in faſhiog l 
I can therefore ſee no difference between this occu- 
pation of my lord and that of any Yorkſhire dealer 
whatſoever: and if his lordſhip, is not always ſo 
ſucceſsful i in his trade as the jockey of the North, 
it is not becauſe he does not equally hold it. fair 
to cheat his own brother in horſe-Aleſh, If a duke 
rides his own horſes on the courſe, be does not, 
in my judgment, differ from any other jockey on 
the turf; and I think it the ſame thing, whether. 
a man gets money by keeping a ſtallion, or whe-- 
ther he gets it by keeping a bull or a boar for 
the pariſh, ._ _ 

We know of many perſons of quality. atols 
paſſion for trade has made them dealers in fight- 
ing cocks; and I heard one declare to me lately, 
tat there was no truſting to ſervants in that bu- 
| fineſs ; that he ſhould make nothing of it, if he 
did not look after the cocks himſelf; and pat, 
for a month before he is to fight a match, he al- 
ways takes care of and feeds them himſelf; and- 
for that purpoſe (ſtrange as it may ſeem) he lies in 
a little room eloſe by them every night. Tean- 
not but admire this induſtry, which can make my 
noble friend quit his lady's bed, while tradefmen 
of a lower rank neglect their buſineſs for the 


eterms of a kept miſtreſs. ' But it muſt be allow- 
1 ? ed, 
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ed, that theſe dealers in live fowl are to be conſi- 

dered as poulterers, as well as thoſe who ſell the 
| deer of their park are to be ranked among the 
butehers in Clare · Market; though the latter endea- 
vour artfully to avoid this, by felling their TORO 
to paſtry-cooks and fiſhmongers. 

00 Aeg ſhall: we ſay of tak oe Rite, 
hares, pheaſants, partridges, and all other game, 
to their poulterer and fiſnmonger in London, to 
receive an equivalent in poultry and fiſh i in winter, 

when they are in town? Though theſe ſportſ- 
men do not truck their commodities for money, 
they are nothing leſs than higlers and huckſters, 
dealers and chapmen, in the proper ſenſe of the 

words: for an exchange was never denied to be 
a ſale, though it is affirmed to be no robbery. 

I come. now to the conſideration of thoſe who. 
deal in a much larger and more extenſive way, 
and are properly ſtiled merchants, while thoſe al- 
ready mentioned are little more than traders in 
the retailing buſineſs : what immenſe-ſams are re- 

| ecived by thoſe electioneering merchants, whoſe: 
fortunes and influence: in many counties and bo- 
roughs enable them to procure a ſeat in parlia> 
ment for any that will pay for it! How profitable 
has numſing the eſtates: of extravagant perſons of 
diſtinction proved to many a right honourable 

friend ! I do not mean from his ſhewing himſelf a 

mue ſteward, but from the weight and intereſt he 

t has 
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has got by it at a general election. What Jeu 
deals larger than many of our nobility in the ſtocks 
and in lottery tickets! Aud, perhaps, one ſhould 
not find more bulls and bears at Jonathan's than 
at Arthur's. If you cannot, at this laſt place, in- 
ſure your houſe from fire, or a "ſhip from the 
dangers of the ſeas, or the French, you may get 
largely. underwrit on lives, and inſure your on 
againſt that of your mother or grandmother for 
any ſum whatſoever. There are thoſe who deal 
a8. greatly in this practice of putting one life 
againſt another as any under writer in the city of 
London: and, indeed, the end of inſuring iskefs 
_ anſwered by the latter than the former; for the 
prudent; citizen will not fet his name to any poliey, 
where the perſon to be inſured is not in perfect 
health; while the merchants at St. James's, who: 
inſure by means of bets inſtead of policies, will 
pay you any ſum whatſoever, if a man dies that 
is run through the body, ſhot through the head, 
or has tumbled off his chair in an apoplexy; for 
as there are perſons who will lay on either Ade, 
he who wants to inſure need only chooſe that 
which anſwers his purpofe. And as to the deal- 
ings of theſe merohants of faſhion in annuities 
upon lives, we often hear that one fells his whole 
. eſtate, © for his life, to another; and there is no 
other form of conveyance ufed between the buyer 
and leller, than bylſhuffling a pack of cards, or 

| throwing 
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* throwing à pair of dice : but I cannot look upon 
ttüis ſort of traffic in any other light than that, 
when a condemned felon ſells his own body to a. 
| furgeon to be anatomiiſed.: Fuck r Ser HAR 
WE: After all, there is no branch of trade that is 
ulſually extended ſo far, and has ſuch a variety in 
it, as gaming; whether: we conſider it as carried 
on by cards, dice, horſe- racing, pitting, betting, | 
Sc. Cc. Sc. Theſe merchants deal in very va- 
rious commodities; and do not ſeem to be very 
anxious in general about any difference in value, 
when they are ſtriking a bargain: for, though 
ſome expect ready money for ready money when 
they play, as they would blood: for blood in a 
duel, many, very many, part with their ready mo- 
ney to thoſe who deal upon truſt, nay oftentimes 
to thoſe who are known to be incapable of paying. 
Sometimes I have ſeen a gentleman bet his gold 
- With a lady who has ear; rings, bracelets, and other 
diamonds to anſwer her ſtake: but I have much 
oftener ſeen a lady play againſt à roll of guineas, 
with nothing but her virtue to part with to pre- 
ſerve her honour if ſhe loſt. The markets, in 
which the multiplicity of buſimeſs of this kind is 
tranſacted, are very many, and are chiefly appro-- 
Prlated to chat end and no other; ſuch as routs, 
aſſemblies, Arthur's, New market, and the courſes 
in every county. Where theſe merchants trade 
1 en . or in bank · notes, 1 conſider 
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them as bankers of quality; where, in ready mo- 
ney againſt truſt, and notes of hand of perſons 
that are but little able to pay, they muſt be broken 
merchants : and whoever plays, with money againſt 
_ a lady's jewels, ſhould, in my mind, hang out the 
Three Blue Balls in a private alley; and the lady 
who ſtakes her virtue for gold, ſhould take the 

houſe of a late venerable matron in the Piazza, to 
: carry on her trade i in that place. 

But it is with pleaſure I ſee our merchants of 
quality neglecting ſeveral branches of trade that 
have been carried on with ſucceſs, and in which 
great fortunes have been raiſed in former times by 
ſome of their anceſtors. What immenſe ſums have, - 
ve know, been got by ſome great men in the 
_ ſmuggling trade! And we have heard of large 

profits being made dy the ſale of commiſſions in 
the army and navy; by procuring places and pen- 
ſions; and vaſt ſums received for quartering a 
lord's ſiſter, nephew, or natural ſon on any one 
| who holds a profitable poſt under the government. 
Smuggling, ſurely, ſhould be left to ourigood | 
friends on the ſhores of Kent and iSulfex ;/and I 
think, he who ſells commiſſions i in the navy or 
army, the free · gifts of the prince, ſhould ſuffer 
like a deſerter, or be keel. hauled to death under a 


flirſt· rate man of war; and he who, like a Turkiſh 


|  vizier, levies contributions on thoſe who hold | 
9 poſts and places under his maſter, ſhould, like 


bim, 
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him, be ſqueezed in his turn, till the ſpunge is 
dry, and then eee e for 208 . of the 


rc. 
: . \ 1 am, LES, 


4 0. eee Your bumble ent, Ge. | 


SY 
On P E DAN r RY, 


$18, 


0: iſ play the leaft Ca aaa 3 or 
to ſeem to know more than your footman, 
Nats become an offence againſt the rules of polite- 
neſs, and is branded with the name of pedantry 
and ill breeding. The very ſound of a Roman or 
2 Grecian. name, ox a hard name, as the ladies call 
it, though their own perhaps are harder by half, 
is enough to difconcert the temper of a dozen 
Fa and to ſtrike a whole pr of fine 

1 - gentlemen dumb with amazement. 4, 
This ſqueamiſhneſs of theirs is owing, t to > their 
. pedantry, which they underſtand to be 
2 ſort of muſtineſs that can only be contracted in 
à recluſe and a ſtudious life, and a foible peculiar 
to men of letters. But if a ſtrong, attachment to 
4218. particular ſubject, a. total ignorance of every 
91 CT an eagerneſs to introduce that ſubject upon 
all occaſions, and a confirmed habit of declaiming 
een it without either wit or diſeretion, be the 
| wut 
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marks of a pedantic character, as they certainly 
are, it belongs to the illiterate as well as the 
learned; and St. James's itſelf may boaſt of pro- 
ducing as arrant pedants as were ever "Son Leh 
from a college üů “ů nene * 
I know a woman of faſhion . is chevy 
employed in remarks upon the weather, who ob- 
ſerves from morning to noon that it is likely to 
rain, and from noon to night that it ſpits, that it 
miles, that it is ſet in for a wet evening; and, 
being incapable of any other diſcourſe, is as inſi- 
pid a companion, and Juſt as pedantic, as he who 
quotes Ariſtotle over” his RE or talks Greek at a 
N cable e e 
A gentleman of my e 280% eviiſtant 
of ande Grd pete ben Heine, und I have 
heard Him entertai à large circle, by the hour, 
Vith the peeehes that were made in a debate upon 
mum and perry. He has à wonderful memory, 
ald a kind of oratorical tune in his elocution, that 
ſerves him inſtead of an emphaſis. By thoſe 
means he has acquired the reputation of hübing a 
dead te ſay for Rimſelf; but äs it confilts Stiel 
of what others have Taid for themſelves 1 fore 
bim; and if he ſhould: be deaf during the {elſions, 
he world "certainly de dumb in the intervals, 1 
muſtinecds fer Him down 4 Pat — 
But che moſt ttoubfeföche 4 45 well as moſt Janger- 
ou charafter of this fort that 1 am fo unhappy as 
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to be connected with, is a ſtripling, who ſpends 


Whole his life in a fencing · ſchool. This athletic 


young pedant is, indeed, a moſt formidable crea- 
$3 ture 3 his — whole conver ſation lies in Quart and 
Tierce; if you meet him in the ſtreet, he ſalutes 
vou in the gymnaſtic mariner throws himſelf back 
upon his left hip, levels his cane at the pit of your 
ſtomach, and looks as fieree as a prize · ſighter. 
In the midſt of a diſcourſe upon politics, he ſtarts 
from the table on a ſudden, and ſplits himſelf into 
. 2 monſtrous longe againſt the wainſcot; imme · 
_ Giately he puts afoil into your hand, inſiſts upon 
teaching you his murthering thruſt,” and if, in the 
courſe of his inſtructions, he puſhes out an eye or 

a a fpre-tooth, he tells you, that you fapp'd. your 
Point, or dropp'd yaur wriſt, and imputes all ihe 


The muſical pedant, who, inſtead of . 
to che diſcourſe, diverts bimſelf with humming 
an air, or, if he ſpeaks, expreſſes himſelf in the 
„ Jangoape of the orcheſtra; the Neymarket pe- 
dant, who has no knowledge but what he gathers 
upon the turf; the female pedant, 3 
© adept i in nothing but the patterns. of ſilks an 
. Hounces; and the coffee. -houſe pedant, whoſe 5 

7 erudition lies within the margin of a news-paper, 


are nuifances ſo extrergely comtmon, that it is, al- 

__ moſt unneceſſary t to mention them. Let, pedants 
15 they are, they ſhelter themſelves under the fa- 

| Kilonablenes of their FROM. and, with all the pro- 
88 


\ 
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perties of e character, generally eſcape the im- 
putation of it. In my opinion, however, they N 
deſerve our cenſure more than the mereſt book ' 
worm imaginable. The man of letters is uſuallß 
conſined to his ſtudy, and having but little plea- 
ſure in converſing with men of the world, does 
not often intrude himſelf into their company: 
theſe unlearned pedants, on the contrary, 'areito 
be met with every, where; they have nothing to 
do but to run about and be troubleſome, and are 
pt the bane of agreeable converſation. 


21 7 al J am, Sir, Sr. tei 


eee eee 


A SUNDAr | in the CounTar... 865 


SIR, 6 7 vd tier ets cn 1 4 . 5 
8 life is ſo ſhort, you will agree with me, that 
1 we cannot afford to loſe any of that pre- 
cious time, every moment of which ſhould be em- 
ployed in ſuch gratifications as are ſuitable pur 5 
ſtations and diſpoſitions. For this reaſon we 
cannot but lament, that the year ſhould be cur- 
| tailed of almoſt a ſeventh part, and that, out of 
three hundred and ſixty-· five days, fifty · two of 
them ſhould be allotted, with reſpect to many per- 2 
ſons, to dullneſs and inſipidity. You will eaſi- 
ly conceive, that, by what I have ſaid, I allude 
to that AT: to al mirth aud gaiety, Sunday, 
"whole 
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and ſpirit, though leſs fortunes, are conſtrained; © 


4 3 1 

* ! * 
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talk not of thoſe 1 in —_ life, who are ſo much 
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Whole impertinent intruſion puts a check on our 


amuſements, and caſts a gloom over our cheerful 


thoughts. Perſons, indeed, of high faſhion re- 
gard it no more than any other part of the week, 


and would no more be reſtrained from their — 5 
ſures on this day, than they would keep faſt on 
a faſt· day; but others, who have the ſame taſte 


in order to ſave appearances, to debar themſelves | 
of every amuſement” except chat of going wy 

church, Which they can only enjoy in common 
with the vulgar. The vulgar, it is true, have 


che happy privilege of converting this holy- day 


intd a day of extraordinary feſtiwity; and the 
mechanic is allowed to get drunk on this day, if 
on no other, becauſe he has nothing elſe to do. 
It is true, that the citizen on this day gets looſe 
from his counter, to which he had been faſtened 


all the reſt of the week like a bad ſhilling, and 
riots in the luxuries of Iſlington or Mile- end. But 


what ſhall be ſaid of thoſe who have no buſineſs to 
follow but the bent of their inclinations? on whoſe 
hands, indeed, all the days of their life would hang 
as heavy as Sundays, if they were not en! wwenecd 
by the dear variety of amuſements and diverſions. 
How can a woman of any ſpirit paſs her time on 


this diſmal day, when the playhouſes, and Vaux- 
hall, and Ranelagh, are ſhut, and no places of 


public meeting are opened, but the churches? 1 


above 
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above the world that they are out of the reach of 
its cenſures; I mean thoſe. who are confined in a 2 
narrower ſphere, ſo as to be obliged to pay ſome 
regard to reputation. But if people in town, have 
reaſon to complain of this weekly bar put upon 
their pleaſures, how. unhappy muſt they be who 
care immured in the old manſion-houſejn the coun» . 
| try, and-cloiſtered up (as it were) in a nunnery ? i 
This is my hard caſe: my aunt, who is a woman 
of the laſt age, took me down with her this ſum- 
mer to her houſe in Northamptonſhire ; nor ſhall 
1 be releaſed from my - priſon till the time of the 
coronation, which will be as joyful to me as the 
act of grace to an inſolvent debtor. My time, 
however, is ſpent agreeably enough, as far as any 
thing can be agreeable in the country, as we live 
in a good neighbourhood, ſee a good deal of com- 
pany, pay a good many viſits, and are near enough 
Aſtrop Wells for me to play at cards at all the pub- 
lic breakfaſtings, and to dance at the aſſemblies. 
But, as I told you, my aunt is an old-faſhioned: - 
lady, and has got queer notions of I know nat 
what. I dread nothing ſo much as the coming 
round of Sundayz which is ſure to prove, to me 
at leaſt, a day of penance and mortification. In 
the morning we are dragged, in the old family; 
coach, to the pariſh-church, not a ſtone's throw * 
off the houſe, for grandeur-ſake; and, though I | 
dreſs me ever ſo gay, the ignorant bumkins take 
no more notice of me than they do of my aunt, _ 
3 who 
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who is muffled up to her chin. At dinner we never 
ſee a creature but the parſon, who never fails com- 
ing for his cuſtomary fee of roaſt-beef and plumb - 
pudding: in the afternoon the ſame dull work of 
church going is repeated; and the evening is as 
melancholy as it is to a criminal who is to be exe · 
cuted the next morning. When I firſt came down, | 
I propoſed playing a game at whiſt, and invited 
the doctor to make a fourth; but my aunt locked 
upon the very mention of it as an abomination. 

I thought there could be no harm in a little in- 
nocent muſic; and therefore, one morning, while 
ſhe was getting ready for church, I began to tune 

my guittar, the ſound. of which quickly brought 
her down ſtairs, and ſhe vowed ſhe would break 
it all to pieces, if I was ſo wicked as to touch it; 
though I offered to compromiſe the matter with 
her, by playing nothing but pſalm-tunes to pleaſe | t 
her. 1 hate reading any thing, but eſpecially 
good: books, as my aunt calls them, which are dull 
at any time, but much duller on a Sunday; yet 
.my aunt wonders I will not employ myſelf, when 
I have nothing to do, in reading Nelſon on the 
Feaſts and Faſts, or a chapter in the Bible, You 
muſt know that the day I write this on is Sun- 
day; and it happens to be ſo very rainy, that my 
aunt is afraid, to venture herſelf in the damp 
church, for fear of increaſing her rheumatiſm ; 
| ſhe has therefore put on her ſpeQacles, ordered 
the great family-bible into. the hall, and is going 


G 
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to read prayers herſelf to the ſervants. I ex- 
cuſed myſelf from being preſent by pretending an 
head - ach, and ſtole into my cloſet in order to di- 
rert myſelf in writing to yon. How 1 ſhall be 
able to go through the reſt of the day, I know + 
not; as the rain, 1 believe, will not ſuffer us to 
ſtir out, and we ſhall ſit moping and yawning at 
one another, and looking ſtupidly at the rain out 
of the Gothic window in the little parlour, like 
the clean and unclean beaſts in Noah's ark. It is 
ſaid, that the gloomy weather in November in- 
duces Engliſhmen commonly to make away with 
themſelves; and, indeed, conſidering the weather, - 
and all together, I believe I ſhall be tempted to 
drown myſelf at once in the pond before the door, 
or fairly tuck myſelf up in my own garters. EIN 


1 am your very humble ſervant, 


' DoxoTHY Tronspar.. 


| * the Nutri. p 


8 IR, 4 ET me. . Ag 9,1761. 
YH E iber here" in England is as unſettled, 
and variable as the tempers of the people; 


nor can you judge from the appearance of the ſky, 
whether it will rain or hold up for a moment to- 


gether, any more than you can tell by the face of | 
Vol. II. on a man, 
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a man, whether he will lour in a frown, or clear 
up in a ſmile. An unexpected ſhower has obliged 
me to turn into the firſt inn; and I think I may 
eien as well paſs my time in writing for your pa- 

per, eſpecially as I have nothing elſe to do, having 

examined all the prints in the room, read over all 

the rhymes, and admired all the Dear Miſes TE 

Charming Miſſes on the window-panes. 


As 1 had the honour to pay my ſhilling at the 
ordinary in this town with ſome of the officers of. 
the militia, I am enabled to ſend you a few 

thoughts on that ſubject. With: reſpect to the 
common men, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, chat 
in many military practices, no body of regulars 
can poſſibly exceed them. Their proweſs in ma - 
rauding is unqueſtionable; as they are ſure to 
take priſoners Whatever ſtragglers they meet with 
on their march, ſuch as geeſe, turkies, chickens, 
cc. and have been often known to make a per- 
felt deſert of a farmer's yard. By the bye, it is 
poſſibly on. this account, that a turkey bears ſo 
great an antipathy to the colour of red. Theſe 
fellows are, indeed, fo intrepid, that they will at- 
tack any convoy of proviſions that falls in their 
way; and my landlord aſſures me, that as ſoon as 
they come into a town, they immediately lay cloſe 
ſiege to the pantry and kitchen, which they com- 
monly take by ſtor, and never give any quarter; 
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as alſo, that they are excellent miners, in workings 
their way into the cellar. 

Little imagined that I ſhould have met with my 
old univerſity acquaintance-Fack- Five Bar in this 
part of the country, as I could not but think w ] 
had been at leaſt two hundred miles afunder, In- 
deed I did not know him at his firſt accoſting me, 
as he approached. lowly: to me with a diſtantly- 
familiar air, and a ſliding bow forward, and a 
« Sir, your moſt; humble ſervant,” inſtead of 
ſpringing upon me like a greyhound, and clapping / 
me on the ſhoulder like a bailiff, ſqueezing my four | 
fingers in his rough palm, like a nut · cracker, and 
then whirling my arm to and fro, like the handle of 
a great pump, with a blunt How doſt do? —1 
* am glad to ſee thee” and an hearty Damme at 
the beginning and end of it. Jack, you muſt know. 
by being a Militia Captain is become a fine gentle- 
man; ſo fine a one, indeed, that he affects to de- 
ſpiſe what he never knew, and aſked me, if I had 
not as well as himſelf, forgot all my Greek. 

It js true, that my friend Jack (I beg his do- 
nour's pardon, I ſhould ſay Captain) has had the 
advantage of an Oxford education; and therefore- 
it is got wonderful, that be has been worked, 
kneaded, moulded, fine drawn, and poliſhed inte 
a better kind of pipe · makers clay than the clods of 
which ſome of his brother officers were compoſed. 


vet theſe, Lfound, had in ſome meaſure caſt their- 
. ſlough, 
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flough, and put on the Walti gentility with the 
dreſs: ſuch are the ſurprizing effects of a red coat, 
that it immediately dubs a man a gentleman; as, 

for Inſtance, every private man in his Majeſty's 
Foot guards is G eee n bags _ WF PR | 
man-ſoldier, 

To the honour of the milida be it ſpoken their 
officers have made noble advances in the military 
arts, and are become as great proficients in them 

as any of the regulars; I mean thoſe arts particu- 
larly, which will render them an ornament to their 
country in the time of peace. Firſt then, with 
reſpect to dreſs and politeneſs of behaviour. The 
red coat, the cockade, the ſhoulder-knot, and the 
ſword have metamorphoſed our plain country 
quires i into as arrant beaus as any on the parade. 
The ſhort jerkin, ſtriped waiſtcoat, leather breeches, 
and livery of the hunt, are exchanged. for an tle 
gant laced uniform; the bob-wig has ſprouted to 
a queüe; the boots are caſt off for ſilk ſtockings 
and turned pumps; and the long whip has given 
Place to a gold - hilted ſword, with a flaming ſword- 
knot. They have reconelled themſelves to ruffles, 
and can make a bow, and come. into a room with 
a. good grace. With theſe accompliſhments, our 
bumkins have been enabled to ſhine at country 
aſſemblies; 3 though i it muſt be confeſſed that theſe 
grown gentlemen ſtand ſomewhat in need of Mr. 
Dußess inſtructions. | Some of them have alſo 
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1 W politeneſs ſo far as to decide a point 


of honour with their ſwords; and at the laſt 
town I paſſed through, I was told, there had been 


a duel, between à militia officer and the ſurgeon 
of the place, when the former being pricked in 
the ſword· arm, his antagoniſt directly pulled out 


his ſalve · box, and kindly dreſſed the wound "9p 
the field of battle. 


Another necelfiry qualification of a Elder is, 
curſing and ſwearing; in which exerciſe, I aſſure 


you, our militia-gentry are very expert. It is i 
true, they had had ſome practice in it before they 


left their native fields, but were not"diſciplined i in 
diſcharging their oaths with right military grace. 
A common fellow may ſwear indeed like a trooper, 


as any one may Jet off a gun, or puſh with a 
' ſword; but to do it with a good air, is to be 
learned only in a camp. This practice, I ſuppoſe, 
was introduced among our regiments, and tolerat- 
ed by the chaplains, that it might familiarize 
them to the moſt ſhocking circumſtances : $2: 
after they have intrepidly damned one another's 
eyes, limbs, blood, bodies, ſouls, and even their 
own, "they muſt certainly be fearleſs of e any barm 


that can happen | to them, 2 


Drinking is another abſolute requiſite i in the 
char after of a good officer; ; and i in this our mi- 
litia are not at all deficient. Indeed, they are 
kept to fuch conſtant duty in this exerciſe, that 


. they 
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a they cannot fail of being very expert at it. No 
veterans in the ſervice can charge their glaſſes in 
detter order, or diſcharge them more regularly at 
the word of command. By the way, this is the 
only duty that is expected from the chaplain; and 
be is commonly as ready to N it as any of 
the corps. 
latrigue is as eſſential to a ſoldier as his regi- 
mentals; you will therefore imagine the militia 
do not fall ſhort of the regulars in this military 
accompliſhment. Every woman is regarded by 
them as lawful plunder: ſome they beſiege by 
| fecret ſap and undermining, and ſome they take 
by aſſault. It has been frequently a practice in 
the moſt civilized armies, whenever they ſtorm a 
town, not only to cut the throats of the men, but 
to raviſh the women ; and it is from this example, 
I ſuppoſe, that our officers. think it an indiſpen- 
fible branch of their duty to debauch the wives 
and ſiſters of che inhabitants wherever they are 
: quartered ; or perhaps, conſidering the great loſs 
of men we have ſuſtained” by ſea and land, they 
are deſirous of filling up the chaſm, and provid- 
; ing recruits for a future war. 
© The lat circumſtance which 1 ſhall montion, 
as highly neceſſary in an officer, is, the ſpirit of 
: 07, gaming. The militia· officer was undoubtedly 
3 poſſeſſed of this ſpirit i in ſome degree before, and 


. would back his own horſes on the turf, or his 
own 
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own cocks in a main, or bye-battle ; but he never 
thought of riſking his. whole patrimony on a fingle 
card, or the turn of a die. Some of them have 
ſuffered more by a peaceful ſummer's campaign, 
than if their eſtates had been over-run, pillaged, 
and laid waſte by the invader: and what does it 
ſignify, whether the timber is cut down and de- 


ſtroyed by the enemy, or fold to ſatisfy a debt of 
honour to a ſharper ? ? 


| But—the rain is over, and I am glad of it—as 1 

was growing: ſerious, contrary to my uſual hu- 
mour. I have ordered my horſe out—and have 
ſome miles to ride — ſo no more at preſent from 


Your code cotfelpogdent, Sc. 


WOONCHCROKRCHCG eee e ere 


On going to Barn, 'TUNBRIDGE, and other 
WATERING+-PLACES, in the Summer. 


| Nunc elt bibendum. | Sadlers Wells, 


T has long been a doubt with. me, whether his 
95 & Majeſty loſes more ſubjects in the year by 
Sat or by ſpirituous liquors: I mean, I cannot 
. determine- within myſelf, whether Bath, Tun- 
bridge, Scarborough, &c. &c..&c. do leſs harm 
to the conſtitutions-of my 'fellow-creatures- than: 
brandy, gin, or even Britiſh ſpirits, I'own, no- 
thing, * me more ſur prize in the practice of 
a C 4 te- 
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the leaned: in Warwick lane, than their almoſt 
t . unanimouſly concurring. in ducking. their. patients 
in the ſea, or drenching them with ſalt, ſteel, or 


ſul phureous water, be their diſlemper what it 


may. 


If a man has a dropſy, they will not heſi- 


tate to give ; gallons, of this; element, as they. do 
not ſcruple to give the ſtrongeſt cordials ſometimes 
in the moſt violent fever. 2 

Though the faculty ſeem to agree, one and all, 
that every patient ſhould viſit ſome watering- 
place or other in the ſummer, I do not find they 
are ſettled in their opinions, what particular waters 
"fuit particular diſorders. I have viſited them all 
for my amuſement ; and upon converſing with 
the. invalids ig each place, I have found, to my 
great ſurprize, in Bath, Tunbridge, Briſtol, and 
Brighrhelmſtone, many perſons drinking the wa- 
ters for the gout, bili us cholics, or weak nerves, 
as if the ſame effects could be produced by ſteel, 
ſalt, and ſulphur; nay, a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance was ſent by different phyſicians to dif- 
ferent places, though they were all agreed about 
the nature of his caſe.” I verily believe, if a man 
would conſult every phyſician in the kingdom, he 
would viſit every ſink in the whole iſland ; for 
there is not an hole or bottom, in any county, 
that has not its ſalutary ſpring; and every ſpring 
has its phyſician to prove, in a long pamphlet of 
hard words, tliat thoſe waters arę ſuperior to any 


e and that any e in any diſorder what- 


ever, 
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. ever, 10 be ſure of relief; / In ſhort, e ſeem 
to have a ſecond deluge, not by the wickedneſs, 
but the folly of the people, and every one is taking 
as much puns to n in it as Noah and min 
mily did to eſcape it. | 

The preſent "thirſt os this Makin! which 

the phyſicians have created, makes it neceſſary for 

them to ſend their patients to ſome waters in 
vogue; but the choice being left to the doctor, 

. he is determined in it by various circumſtances: 

+ ſometimes the patient is ſent where the beſt ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance may be had, in caſe the diſtem- 
per ſhould increaſe ; ſometimes where the phy- 

ſician of the place is a couſin or a pupil of the 

. phyſician in town; ſometimes where the doctor 
has an eſtate in the neighbourhood ; and I have, 
more than once, known a patient ſent to a place, 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe. the doctor Was 
born within four miles of it. 

I cannot eaſily ſuggeſt to myſelf any reaſon, why 
phyſicians i in London are fond of ſending their pa- 
tients to waters at the greateſt diſtance, whilſt 
country practitioners generally recommend the 
fprings | in their neighbourhood. I cannot come 
into the notion that prevails among many perſons, 
that ſome of the faculty in London divide the fees 
with thoſe they recommend in the country, like 
the lawyers who deal in agency; but I am in- 
duced to think, that, as they are conſcious the 
Waters are out of the caſe, they hope the exerciſe 

cs and 
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und charge of air in a long journey will lay the 
ground- work of that cure, which the temperamce 
and diſſipation preſeribed by the doctor may poſ- 
ſibly perform: on this account they decline ſend- 
ing their patients to Sadlers- Wells, Powis-Wells, 
- Pancras-Wells, Acton-Wells, Bagnigge - Wells, the 
Dog and Duck, or Iflington-Spaw, which are as 
falutary as thoſe of Bath or Funbridge for patients 
who live at a diſtance, and who can receive no- 
benefit from the wells and 3 in their neigh” 
"Dourliood- 8 
Another circumſtance W PO me in the . 
nion, that the waters of any ſpaw do nothing more 
towards the cure than what is to be had from any 
pump whatſoever. I never found the inhabitants. 
of the place appear at the ſprings and wells with. 
the company of foreigners; and I have ſeen many 
invalids among them complaining of cholics, aſth- 
mas, gouts, &c. as much as the viſiters of the 
place: and if it is ſaid, that many who come to 
Bath on crutches go away without them, I have 
Teen, more than once, thoſe very crutches ſup- 
porting ſome miſerable cripple of the town. 
It may be urged, that many eures have been per- 
formed at theſe public places; but whether they 
are to be attributed to the waters, or the air, exer-- 
ciſe, and temperance preſcribed by the doctor, erg 
appear from the following ſtory. 
An honeſt country baker having, by his cloſe 
and anxious — o buſineſs in the day- 
ume, 
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time, and a very conſtant attendance at the Three 
Horſe-ſhoes at fight, contracted a diftemper that it 
beſt underſtood by the names of the Hiß or the 
Horrors, was ſo very miſerable; that he had made 
two attempts upon his oαU life; at length, by the 
per ſuaſion of his friends, he applied to a phyſician. 
in the neighbourhood for advice: the doctor (I-faps 
Poſe a quack, by the low fee which he demanded) 
told him, he would cure him in a month, if he 
would follow his directions; but he expected, in 
the mean time, a new quartern loaf whenever he 
ſhould ſend for it. In return for the firſt quar- 
tern, he ſent a box of pills, with directions for the 
baker to take three at ſix in the morning faſting, 
after which to walk four miles; to take the ſame 
number at ſix in the evening, and to walk the 
like number of miles; to repeat the ſame number 
of pills at eight, and to work them off with a 
| Pint of ale, without the uſe of his pipe, and the 
like number at ten o'clock, going to bed: Phe 
baker kept his word with the doctor, and the doę- 
tor kept his with the patient; for, at the end of- 
the month, the honeſt fellow was in as good health, 
and enjoyed as high ſpirits, as when he was a boy. 
The cheapneſs of his cpre induced the baker to 
enquire of his doctor, by what wonderful medi- 
Cine ſo ſpeedy and perfect a cure had been ef- 
fected. The doctor, which is another proof of: 
his not * regularly bred, told him, the pills 

e were 


and added, if he would take the ſame medicine 
and follow the ſame directions, whenever his re- 
lapſing into his former courſe of life ſhould bring 
on the like diſorder, he mages be. ſure of as 5 ſpeedy 
and effeQual a cure. 

I ſhould, however, want, ab a8 ; well 1 | 
candour, if I did not acknowledge a, very laſting 
obligation I lie under to Tunbridge - waters: my 
wife and I had lamented, for two or three years, 
that the very good eſtate which I enjoyed would, 
probably, after my death, go into another. family, 
for want of an heir in my own. My wife was ad- 
viſed to go to Tunbridge, and to drink the waters 
or eight or nine months: we were very much 
grieved to part for ſo long a time; but ſuch has 
been our amazing ſucceſs, that the dear creature 
returned to me, at the end of half a Jear, four 
"mon e er hc. : 

8 . 
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1 Dis: Bertone ed one of feet 
will be able to judge of my wrt as, without 


queſtion, | every one of them either has been, or is 
at preſent, as much in love as your humble ſer- 
vant. Lou muſt know, Sir, 1 am the very Ms. 
Fs 6G Faint- 
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Faint-beaxt:. deſcribed- id e proverb CR 
won fair lady: for though I hate paid y ads. 
dreſſes to-ſeveral of the ſex; I have gone about it 
in ſo meek and pitiful a manner, chat it might fair- 
ly be a queſtian, Whether F was in earneſt. One 
of my Dulcineas was taken, as we catch mackerel, 
by a bit of ſcatlot; another was ſeduced from me 
by a ſuwof anbroidery; and another ſurrendered, 
at the firſt attack, to the long ſword of an Iriſh- 
man. My preſent ſuit and ſervice is paid to a 
certain lady who is as fearful of receiving any 
tokens of my affection as I am of offering them, 
I am only permitted to admire her at a diſtance; 
an ogle or a leer are all the advances I dare make; 
if I move but a finger it puts her all in a ſweat; 
and, like the ſenſitive plant, ſhe would ſhrink and 
die away at a touch. During our long courtſhip 
1 never offered to ſalute her hut dne; and then 
ſhe made ſuch a wriggling with her body, ſuch a 
ſtruggling with her arms, and ſuch a toſſing and 
twirling of her head to and fro, that, inſtead 
touching her lips, I was nearly in danger of carrying 
off the tip of ker noſe. I even dared at another time 
to.take her round the waiſt; but ſhe bounced away 
from me, and ſcreamed out as if 1 had actually 
been going to commit a rape upon her. I alſo 
once - plucked up courage ſufficient to attempt 
ſqueezing her by the hand, but ſhe reſiſted my 
attack by, ſo cloſe a clench of her fiſt, that my 


wh > graſp 
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"graſp Was preſented with nothing but ſharp-- 
pointed knuckles, and a long thumb-nail; and 1 
was directly after faluted with a violent ſtroke on- 
my jaw-bone. If I walk out with her, I uſe all 
my endeavours: to keep cloſe at her fide; but ſhe 
" whifks away from me as though I had ſome 
catching diſtemper about me: if there are but 
three of us, ſhe eludes my deſign by ſkipping ſome- 
times on one fide and ſometimes on t'other as T 
approach her; but when there are more of us in 
company, ſhe takes care to be ſheltered from me 
by placing herſelf the very midmoſt of the rank. 
If we ride in a coach together, am not only de- 
barred from ſitting on the ſame ſide, but I mult be 
ſeated on the furthermoſt corner of the ſeat oppo- 
ſite to her, that our knees may not meet. We are- 
as much at diſtance from one another at dinner, a9-. 
if we were really man and wife, whom'cuſtom has: 
directed to be kept aſunder the whole length of 
the table; and when we drink tea; the would: 
ſooner run the riſk of having the contents ſpilt 
over her than take the cup and ſaucer from me 
any nearer than at both our arms length. If I 
mention a ſyllable that in the leaſt borders upon 
love, ſhe immediately reddens at it as much as if 
J had let drop a looſe or indelicate expreſſion . 
and when I deſire to have a little private conver- 


ſation with her, ſhe wonders at my impudence to 
think that ſhe could truſt: herſelf with a man alone. 


In ſhort, Sir, L begin to deſpair of ever coming: 
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— contact with her: but what is ſtill more 
provoking, though ſhe keeps me at ſo reſpectful a 
diſtance, ſhe tamely permits a ſtrapping fellow of 
the guards to pat her on the cheek, play with her 
hand, and even approach her lips, and that too 
in my preſence. If you, or any of your readers, 
can adviſe me what to do in n it will be a. 
laſting obligation conferred on ; 
Tour very humble ſervant, | 
| Trrornr MILD MAN... 
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On a Handfome LANDLADE. 

8 IR, Aug. 28, 1761. 
T has been obſerved of the writings of the late 

. Harry Fielding of facetious memory, that he 
ſeemed never ſo happy as when he could get into» 
the chimney corner of an inn kitchen. In like 
manner you muſt have perceived, that my letters 
to you during my ruſtication have favoured of th 
affection which I have always entertained for my 
honeſt friend landlord, and his civil attendants, up 
from John- Boots to-Betty Chambermaid: I ſhall 
therefore make no-apology for giving you an ac- 
count of the reception 1 met with at the laſt inn T 
put up at; where, indeed, I ſufficiently experi- 


enced the truth of the following obſerration f | 


Biſhop Corbet ; _ 
« All 
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85 « All trayellers, this heavy judgment hear! 
C An handſome hoſteſs makes a reck ning dear; 
Each word, each look, your purſes muſt 
30 requite ans i bobulbogs>bal od 2161 
And every welcome adds another item.. 


om horſe and myſelf being both of a mind With 
reſpect to baiting, I ſuffered fim to turn in with 
me to the firſt inn 1 came to, Which happened to 
be the Caſtle; when I was met at the door by a 
young lady, whom, by her dreſs, T ſnould have 
conceived to have been ſome gueſt of faſhion, if 
he had not, upon my alighting, moſt politely 
made me an apology, that all her rooms were 
taken up, and deſired me to walk into the little 
parlour behind the bar. This civility of hers, to- 
. gether with a look that would haye unlooſed'the 
© purſe-ſtrings of any old city churl, at once removed 
all my prudent ceconomicahieſolutions of eating only 
Jalta ſnap of cold meat, and away: of my own ac- 
cord I moſt generouſly ordered a chicken to be put 
down; but my landlady dropping an hint that 
the herſelf had not dined, I could not reſiſt the 
temptation of deſiring the pleaſure e e | 
to eat with me, which ſhe readily accepted; an 
on her obſerving that the ehickens TED 
and nice, and to be ſure I muſt be hungfy after 
my ride, 1 conſented to have a couple of them 
done. She then aſked me, in a moſt bewitehing 
aue; if I choſe to drink any thing ? but though 
| I 5 
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or taken to herſelf; a bit out. of each ſort. I ſhould 


3s 


I declared that I never touched a drop of any li- 
quor before meals, yet ſhe inticed me to toſs up 
a glaſs of ſherry to get me an appetite, which be- 
fore ſhe had concluded I could not want, and 
ſhe even had the complaiſance to pledge me. When 
dinner was ſerved up, I was ſurprized to ſee a 
diſh of eels brought in; and on my faying, that 
I fancied the cook had made a miſtake, ſhe moſt 
civilly begged ten thouſand pardons, and ſaid, She 
thought 1 had ordered them; but added, that 
indeed ſhe did not doubt but 1 ſhould like them, 

. and for her own part ſhe was exceſſively fond of 

them. As that was the caſe, I could by no means 


conſent to their being taken away; and after we 


had done with the fiſn and the chicken, a diſſi of 


tarts ſpontaneouſly made its appearance, without 


. waiting for the word of command. My kind land- 


lady intreated me to taſte this, and inſiſted upon 


helping me to another, which ſhe aſſured me was 
moſt excellent, till ſne had either forced upon me 


f have told you, that during dinner , beſides the : 
; uſual concomitants of a tankard of each, I was 
prevailed on to hob and nob with her in a variety 
of old beer, cyder, Rheniſh, mountain, Liſbon, | 
c, and, to crown all, my landlady would even 
riſe from table herſelf to make me a cuß, at which 
' ſhe declared ſhe had a moſt excellent hand. When 
the cloth was removed, I could not but aſk her, 
- what 
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what ſhe choſe to drink; to which ſhe modeſtly 
anſwered, whatever I liked; at the ſame time hint - 
ing to me, that nobody had better French wines 
than ſhe had. However, 1 thoughe proper to diſ- 
regard all her hints of that kind, and order a ſunple 
bottle of Port. When this was brought, I aſked 
if I ſhould help ner; ſne told me ſhe never touched 
that ſort of wine; ſo that I could not but call for a 
pint of Liſbon, which ſhe liked better. She would 
-fain, indeed, have prevailed on me afterwards to 
ſuffer her to produce a bottle of claret, of which, 
| The ſaid, ſhe could drink a glaſs or two herſelf ; 
but finding me' inflexible on that head, ſhe com- 
- pounded the matter with me, on bringing me 
- over to conſent to our having a flaſk of Florence, 
the beſt that ever was taſted. I need not tell you 
- the agreeable chat, or the pleaſing familiarities, 
that paſſed between us, till it was time for me to 
mount my horſe; but 1 could not even then get 
away without doing her the pleaſure firſt to driuk 
a diſh of tea with her, to which a pot of coffee was. 
alſo added, though I did not touch a drop. In 
ſhort, her behaviour was ſo engaging, her looks ſo. 
"Inviting, and her artifices ſo inveigling, that I quite 
| forgot how dear T was rem ne. 
| convinced. me of: he zultneſtb of Bibo Cerbers 
remarks before quoted. Indeed, as I had ordered 
2 ſuperfluity of victuals that I could act eat, * 
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of liquors that I could not drink, ant all for the 
fake of my hoſteſs's ſweet company, I think that 
the bill, inſtead of the uſual articles of bread and 
beer—chicken—wine, &c. might have been made 
out for a ſmile—an'ogle—a ſqueeze by the hand, 


Za chuck under the chin—a kiſs, &c,—ſo much. 
For my part, Tam determined, for the future, never 


to ſet my foot in an inn where the landlady is 
not as ugly as Mother ern 


fe 2 | 
' Your very hearty Friend, 
Ax OLD CORRESPONDENT, 
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'A Circumſtancil De tart of every PanTIcoLin 


chat paſſed at the CoxonaTION. 7 
In aLetter from aGentleman to bis Friend in the Country 
Dran Str, A 


oben I regret leaving you ſo ſoorf 
© eſpecially as the weather has ſince proved 


a y fit "that it makes me long to be with you in 


the country, yet 1 honeſtly confeſs, that I am 
| | heartily glad I came to town as I did. As T have 
ſeen it, I declare 1 would not have miſſed the 


fight upon any conſideration. The friendſhip of 
Mr. Rolles, who procured me a paſs ticket as 


they call it, enabled me ta be preſent both in the 


Hall 
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Hall and the Abbey; and as to the proceſſion out 
of doors, 1 had a fine view of it from an one - 
pair of ſtairs room, which your neighbour, Sir 
Edward, had hired, at the ſmall price of one hun⸗ 
. dred guineas, on purpoſe to oblige his acquaint- 


. ance, 


I wiſh you had been with me; but as 


you have been deprived of a fight, which pro · 
bably very few that were preſent will ever ſee 
again, I will endeavonr to deſcribe it to you as 
minutely as I can, while the circumſtances are freſh 
in my memory, though my deſcription muſt fall 
very ſhort of the reality. Firſt, then, conceive, to 
yourſelf the fronts of the houſes in all the ſtreets 
that could command the leaſt point of view, lined 
Vith ſcaffolding, like ſo many galleries or boxes 
. raiſed one above another to the very roofs. - Theſe 
were covered with carpets and cloths of different 
. colours, which preſented a pleaſing variety to the 
eye; and if you conſider the brilliant appearance 
ol the ſpectators who were ſeated in them (many 
being richly dreſſed) you will eaſily imagine that 

; this was no indifferent part of the ſhow. The mob 
+ underneath made a pretty contraſt to the reſt of 
the company. Add to this, that though we had . 
nothing but wet and cloudy weather for ſome 
time before, the day cleared up, and the ſun ſhone 
- auſpiciouſly, as it were in com pliment to the grand. 


.. feſtival. 


The platform, on account of the uncer- 


- of the * had: 2 ſhelviog roof, which 
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was covered with a kind of {ail- cloth; but near 

the place where L was, an honeſt Jack Tar climb- ' 

ed up to the top, and ſtripped off the covering,” 
which gave us not only a more extenſive view, 
but let the light in upon every part of the pro- 
ceſſion. 1 ſhould tell you, that a rank of foot- 
ſoldiers was placed om each fide within the plat- 
form; and it was not a little ſurprizing to ſee the 
officers familiarly converſing and walking arm and 
arm with many of them, till we were let into the 
ſecret, that they were gentlemen who had put on 
the dreſſes of common ſoldiers, for what purpoſe 

I need not mention. On the outſide were ſta- 
tioned, at proper diſtances, ſeveral parties of horſe- 
guards, whoſe horſes, indeed, ſomewhat incom- 
moded the people, that preſſed inceſſantly upon 
them, by their prancing and capering ; though, 
lackily, I do not hear of any great miſchief being 
done. I muſt confeſs, it gave me much pain to 
ſee the ſoldiers, both horſe and foot, moſt unmer- 
cifully belabouring the heads of the mob with 
their broad - words, bayonets, and muſquets; but 4 
it was not unpleaſant to obſerve ſeveral tipping 

the horſe-ſoldiers flily from time to time (ſome. 
with half. -pence, and ſome with ſilver, as they 
could muſter up the caſh) to let them paſs between - 

the horſes to get nearer the platform ; after, which 
theſe unconſcionable gentry drove them back again. 

As ſoon as it was day: -break (for I choſe to go to 

my place over night), we wete diverted with being 


the 


| avenues and places about the Hall, you will not 
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the coaches and chairs of the nobility and gentry. 
paſſing along with much ado; and ſeveral per- 
ſons, very richly dreſſed, were obliged to quit 
their equipages, and be eſcorted by the ſoldiers 
through the mob to their reſpective places. Se- 
veral carriages, 1 am told, received great damage: 
Mr. Jennings, whom you know, had his chariot 
broke to pieces; but providentially neither he nor 
Mrs. Jennings, who were in it, received any hurt. 
Their Majeſties (to the ſhame of thoſe be it 
ſpoken Who were not ſo punctual) came in their 
Chairs from St. James's through the Park to Weſt» 
minſter about nine-o'clock. The King went into 
aroom which taey call the court of wards, and 
the Queen into that belonging to the gentleman 
uſher of the black - rod. The: nobility and others 
who were to walk in the proceſſion, were muſtered 
and ranged by the officers of arms in the Court 
of Requeſts, Painted Chamber, and Houſe of 
Lords, from whence the cavalcade was conduct - 
ed into Weſtminſter-hall. As you know all the 


be at a loſs to underſtand me. My paſs - ticket 
would have been of no ſervice, if I had not pre- 
vailed on one of the guards, by the irreſiſtible 
argument of half- a- crown, to make way for me 
through the mob to the FHall-gate, where I 
got admittance juſt as their Majeſties were ſeated 
at the upper end, under magnificent canopies. 


| _ Majeſty's chair was on _ left hand of his 
Majeſty; 
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Majeſty; and they were attended by the great 
chamberlain, lord - high/ conſtable, earl marſhal, 
and other great officers, Four ſwords, I obſerved, 
and as many ſpurs, were preſented in form, and 
then placed upon a table before the king. 
There was a neglect, it ſeems, ſomewhere, ia 
not ſending for the dean and prebendaries'of Weſt-. 
minſter, &c, who, not finding themſelves; ſum- 
moned, came of their own accord, preceded; by 
the choriſters, ſingers, &c. among whom was 
your favourite, as indeed he is of every one, Mr. 
Beard, The Hall-gate was now thrown open to 
admit this leſſer proceſſion from the Abbey, when” 
the biſhop of Rocheſter (that is, the dean) and bis 
attendants brought the Bible and the following 
regalia of the King, viz. St. Edward's crown, 
reſted on a cuſhion of gold cloth, The orb with the 
croſs, a ſcepter with the dove on the top, another 
tipt with a croſs, and what they call St. Edward's 
ſtaff. The Queen's regalia were brought at the 
ſame time, viz, her crown upon a cuſhion, aſcep-. 
ter with a croſs, and a rod of ivory with a dove. 4 
Theſe were ſeverally laid before their Majeſties, 
and afterwards: delivered to the reſpective officers 
who were to bear them in the proceſſion.  _- 
| Conſidering the length of the cavaleade, and the 
numbers that were to walk, it is no wonder that 
there ſhould be much confuſion in marſhalling 
che ranks. At laſt, however, every thing was re- 
gularly adjuſted, and the proceſſion began to quit 
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the Hall between eleven and twelve. The plat- | 
form leading to the weſt door of the Abbey was 
covered with blue bays for the train to walk 
on; but there ſeemed to me to be a defect in 
not covering the upright poſts that ſupported the 
awning, as it is called (for they looked mean and 
naked) with that or ſome other coloured cloth. 
As I carry you along, I ſhall wave mentioning the 
minute particulars of the proceſſion, and only ob- 
ſerve that the nobility walked two by two. Being 
willing to ſee the proceſſion paſs along the plat- 
form through the ſtreets, I haſtened from the 
Hall, and by the aſſiſtance of a ſoldier made my 
way to my former ſtation at the corner of Bridge- 
ſtreet; where the windows commanded a double 
view at the turning. 44 ſhall not attempt to de- 
ſcribe the ſplendòr and magnificence of the whole; 
and words muſt fall ſhort of that innate joy and 
ſatisfaction which the ſpectators felt and expreſſed, 
efpecially as their Majeſties paſſed by; on whoſe 
countenances a dignity ſuited to their ſtation, tem- 
pered with the moſt amiable complacency, was 
ſenſibly impreſſed. It was obſervable, that as 
their Majeſties and nobility paſſed the corner which 
commanded a proſpect of Weſtminſter · bridge, they 
ſtopt ſhort, and turned back to look at the people, 
whoſe appearance, as they all had their hats off, 
and were thick planted on the ground, which roſe 
gradually, J can compare to a bur a _ 
ment of heads and _” * YT 


I had 


I had the misfortune not to be able to get to the 
Abbey time enough to ſee all that paſſed there; 
nor, indeed, when I got in, could I have ſo di- 
ſtint a view as 1 could have wiſhed, But our 
friend Harry Whitaker had the luck to be ſtationed 
in the firſt row of the gallery behind the ſeats al · 
lotted for the nobility, cloſe to the ſquare plat 

form which was erected by the altar, with an 
aſcent of three ſteps, for their Majeſties to be 
crowned on. You are obliged to him, therefore, 
for ſeveral particulars which I could not otherwiſe 
have informed you of. He tells me, as ſoon as 
their Majeſties entered the church, the choir ſtruck 

up with an anthem; and, after they were ſeated, 
and the uſual recognition and oblations were made, 
the Litany was chanted by the biſhops of Cheſter 
and Chicheſter, ' and the reſponſes' made by the 
whole choir, accompanied by the whole band of 
muſic. Then the firſt part of the communion- 
ſervice was read; after which a ſermon was preach= 
ed by the biſhop of Saliſbury, now archbiſhop oft 
York. I was hot near enough to hear it, nor, per- 
haps you will ſay, did 1 much deſire it; but, by 
my watch, it laſted only fifteen minutes. This 
done, Harry ſays he ſaw very diſtinctly his Majeſty 
ſubſcribe the declaration, and take the coronation 
oath/ the ſolemnity of which ſtruek him with an 
unſpeakable awe and reverence ; and he could not 
help refleQing on the glorious privilege which the 
n D | Engliſh 
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| Eagliſh.enjoy. of binding their kings by the moſt 8 


ſacred ties of conſcience and religion. The King. 


was then, anointed by. his, grace of Canterbury on 


the;crown of his head, his breaſt, and the palms | 


of his hands: after which he x was preſented with 


the ſpurs, and girt with the ſword, and was then F 


inveſted wich the coronationrrodes, the armills, as | 
they are called, and the — pall. The orb 


with the croſs was alſo preſented, and the ring 


was put upon the fourth finger of his Majeſty 3 


right hand by the archbiſhop, who then delivered 
the ſcepter with the croſs, and the other with the 
dove; and being afliſted by ſeveral biſhops, he 
laſtly. placed the crown reverently upon his Ma- 
jelty's head. A profound awful ſilence had reign- 


ed till this moment, when, at the very inſtant the 


crown was let fall on the King's head, a fellow 


having been placed on the top of the Abbey dome, | 


from whence he could look down i into the chancel, 


with aflag which he dropt as a ſignal, the Park and 


Tower guns began to fire, the trumpets ſounded, 
and the Abbey echoed. with the repeated ſhouts 


and acclamations of the people. The peers, Wo 
before this time bad their coronets in their hands, 


now put them on, as the biſhops. did their caps, 
and the repreſentatives of the dukes of Aquitain 
and Normandy their hats, The knights of the 

ath, in particular made a, moſt ſplendid figure, 
when they put on theirs cape, which were adorned 
| wich 


LS 
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with wi plumes of white feathers. It i is to be 

obſerved, that there were no commoners knights - 
ol the Garter ; : conſequently, inſtead of caps and 
veſtments peculiar | to . 97 order, they, being all” 


a LAS, 
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arms allo put on corobets. 
Silence again alſumed Kat wo and the mas | 
ceaſing, the archbiſhop proceeded with the reſt of 
the divine ſervice ; and after he had preſented the 
bible to his Majeſty, and ſolemnly read the bene - 
ditions, his Majeſty kiſſed the archbiſhops and 
biſhops one after another as they knelt before him. 
The Te Deum was now performed, and this be- 
ing ended, his Majeſty was elevated on a ſuperb 
throne, vhich all the peers approached in their or- 
der, and did their homages. e MSBUTL aid 218] be 
The coronation of the Queen was performed in 
nearly the ſame manner with that of his Majeſty: 
the archbiſhop anointed her with the holy oil on 
the head and breaſt, and after he had put the 
crown upon her head, it was a fi gual for ptinceſs 4 
Auguſta and the peereſſes to put on their coro- 
nets. Her Majeſty then received the ſcepter with 
the croſs, and the ivory rod with the dove, and 
was conducted to a enn eee the left 
hand of his Majeſty. eee 
I cannot but lament that I was bat tent Ou 
10 obſerve their Majeſties | going 2K the moſt 
. 8 ſerious 
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ſerious aud . acts of 8 but I am 
told, that the reverent attention which both paid, 
when (after having made their ſecond oblations) 
the next ceremony was, their receiving the holy 
communion, it brought to the mind of every one 
near them, a proper recolleftion of the conſecrated - 
place in which they were. Prayers being over, 
the King and Queen retired into St. Edward's cha- 
{4 | pel, Juſt behind the altar. You muſt remember 
wo it—it is where the ſuperſtition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics has robbed the tomb of that royal confeſſor 
of ſome of its precious ornaments ;. here their Ma- 
jelties received each of them a crown of ſtate, as 
it is called, and a proceſſion was made in the ſame 
manner as before, except in ſome trifling inſtances, 
back again to Weſtminſter- hall, all wearing their 
coronets, caps, c. You know, I have often ſaid, 
that if one loſes an hour in the morning, one may 
ride after it the whole day without being able to 
overtake it. This was the caſe in the preſent in- 
ſtance; for, to whatever: cauſes it might be owing, 
the proceſſion moſt aſſuredly ſet off too late: be- 
ſides, according to what Harry obſerved, there 
Voere ſuch long pauſes between ſome of the cere - 
monies in the Abbey, as plainly ſhewed all the 
| actors were not perfect in their parts. However 
it be, it is impoſſible to conceive the chagrin and 
| diſappointment, Which the late return of the pro- 
e z it being fo late indeed, that the 
5 4 ſpectators, 


JA 
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| ſpectators, even in the open air, had hag a very 


dim -and gloomy view of it, while to thoſe who 
had ſat patiently in Weſtmioſter- hall waiting its 


return for ſix hours, ſcarce, a glimpſe of it ap- 


peared, as the branches were, not lighted till juſt 
upon his Majeſty's entrance. I had flattered my: 
ſelf, that a new ſcene of ſplendid grandeur, would 
have been · preſented to us in the return of the pro- 
ceſſion from the reflection of the lights, &c. and 5 
had therefore poſted back to the Hall with all poſ- 

ſible expedition: but not even the brilliancy of 
the ladies jewels, or the greater luſtre of their 


eyes, had the power to render our darkneſs viſibles - 


the whole was confuſion, Irregularity, and 5 


order. 


However, we were afterwards. amply recom- 


penſed for this partial eclipſe by the bright pic- 
ture which the lighting of the chandeliers pre- 


ſented to us. Your unlucky law-ſuit has made 
you too well acquainted with Weſtminſter-hall for 
me to think of deſcribing it to you; but I aſſurgy, 
you the face of it was greatly altered from what 


it was when you attended to hear the verdict given 
againſt you. Inſtead, of the incloſures for the 
_ courts of Chancery and King $ Bench at the upper 
end, which were both removed, a platform was 


raiſed with ſeveral aſccats of eps, where their 
Majeſties in their chairs of ſtate, and the royal fa- 
mily, fat at table. On each fide, down the whole 
* of che Hall, the reſt of the com pany were 

* ſeated 
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Teated at long tables, in the middle of which were 
placed, on elevations painred to repreſent marble, 
the deſerts, &c. Conceive to yourſelf, if you can 
' conceive, what I own I am at a loſs to deſcribe, ſo 
magnificent a building as that of Weſtminſter-hall, 
lighted up with near three thouſand wax: candles 
in moſt ſplendid branches; our crowned heads, and 
almoſt the whole nobility, with the prime of our 
Senn, moſt ſuperbly arrayed and adorned with 
+a profuſion of the moſt brilliant jewels ; the gal- 
leries on every fide crouded with company for the 
moſt part elegantly and richly dreſſed: but to con- 
ccive i it in all its luſtre, Iam conſcious that it is ab- 
Re: ara neceſſary one muſt have'been preſent. To 
6 peel, in. my narration Their Majeſties table 
was, ſerved with three courſes, at the firſt of which 
"earl Talbot, as ſteward of his Majeſty's houſhold, 
+ rode up from the Hall gate to the ſteps leading to 
5 _ where their Majeſties fat ; and on his returning 
the ſpectators were . with an unexpected 
ght 1 in his lordſhip's backing his horſe, that he 
f © might keep his face ſtill towards the King. A 
loud clapping and huzzaing conſequently enſued 
from the people preſent. The ceremony of the 
| champion, you may remember we laughed at, at 
its repreſentation laſt winter; but Iaſſure you, it 
bad a very ſerious effect on thoſe ladies who were 
. him (though his horſe was very gentle) as he 
5 . up, accompanied by lord Effingham as ear! 


- marſhal, and the duke of Bedford as lord high con- 
ſtable, 


the Og” and "om peereſſes within, neareſt to 
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| fable, Tikewiſe on horſeback: it is needleſs to re- 
peat what paſſed on this occaſion. I am told, that 
the horſe which the champion rode was the ſame 
that his late Majeſty was mounted on at the  glo- 
rious and memorable battle of Dettingen. The 
beaſt, as well as the rider, had his head adorned 
with a plume of white, red, and blue feathers. 

You cannot expect that I ſhould give you a bil 
of fare, or enumerate the number of diſnes that 


| were provided and ſent from the temporary kitch - 


ens erected in Cotton - garden for this purpoſe. | 
No lefs than fixty haunches of veniſon, with a 
ſurprizing quantity of all ſorts of game, were laid 


in for this grand feaſt: but that which'chiefly at- 


trated our eyes, was their Majeſties' defert, in 
Which the confectioner had laviſed all his f inge- 
nuity in rock · work and emblematical figures. The 
other deſerts were no leſs admirable for theit ex- 
preſſive devices. But 1 muſt not forget to tell 
you, that. when the company came to be ſeated, 
the poor knights of the Bath had been overlogke, 
and no table provided for them: an Airy apology, 
however, was ſerved. up to them inſtead of a ſub- 
ſtantial dinner; but the two junior knights, in 
order to preſerve. their rank of precedency 1 to their 
ſucceſſors, were placed at the head of the judges 
table above all the learned brethren of the coif. 
The peers were placed on the outermoſt, fide of 
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. Vou cannot ſuppoſe that there was 
the greateſt order ĩmaginable obſerved during the 
dinner, but muſt conclude; that ſome of the com- 
pany were as eager and impatient to ſatisfy the 
_ craving of their appetites as any of your ed 
{quires at a race or aſſiʒe ordinary, | 

It: was: pleaſant to ſee the various . ä 
made uſe of by the company in the galleries to 
come in for a ſnack of the good things below. 
The ladies clubbed their handkerchiefs to be tied 
together to draw up a chicken or a bottle of wine; 
nay, even garters (I will not 'fay of a different 
ex) were united for the ſame purpoſe. Some had 
been ſo provident as to bring baſkets with them, 
which were let down, like the priſoners boxes at 
 Ludgate or the Gate-houſe, with a Prov, remem- 
ber the poor. | 
Tou will think it high time, that I ſhould bi! ing 
this long letter to a concluſion. Let it ſuffice 
then to acquaint you, that their Majeſties returned 
to St. James s a little after ten o'clock at night; 
but they were pleaſed to give time for the peereſſes 
to go firſt, that they might not be incommoded 
by the preſſure of the mob to ſee their Majeſties. 
Afrer the nobility were departed, the illuſtrious. 
mobility were (according to cuſtom) admitted into 
the Hall, which they preſently cleared of all the 
moveables, ſuch as the victuals, cloths, plates, 
diſhes, &c. and, in ſhort, every thing taht could 


| Mick t to their fingers. 
W I need 
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I need not tell you, that ſeveral coronation me- 
dals, in ſilver, were thrown among the populace - 
at the return of the proceſſion. . One of them was 
pitched into Mrs. Dixon's lap as ſhe ſat upon a ſcaf» 
fold in Palace-yard. Some, it is ſaid, were alſo 
thrown among the peereſles in the Abbey. juſt 
after the king was crowned ;. but they thought it 
below their dignity to ſtoop to pick them up. 
My wife deſires her compliments to. you : ſhe 
was hugeouſly pleaſed with the ſight. All friends 
are well, except that little Nancy Green has got a 
ſwelled face, by being up all night; and Tom 
Moffat has his leg laid up on a ſtool, on account 
of a broken ſhin, which he got by a kick from a 
trooper's horſe as a reward for his mobbing it, I 
ſhall ſay nothing of the illuminations at night: 
the news-papers muſt have told you of them, and 
that the Admiralty in particular was remarkably 
lighted up. I expect to have from you an account 
of the rejoicings at your little town; and de- 
fire to know whether you was able to get a lice of 
the ox which was roaſted whole on this occaſion, EY 


5 "5 am, dear Sir, 
Tours moſt heartily, 
| Jauks HEMMING- 


P. S. The Princeſs Dowager of Wales, with the | 
Jounger branches of the royal family, did not walk 
in the grand praceſſion, but made up a leſſer pro- 
celſon of their own; of which you will find a 
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—— i th pablic pris" "They has 
aa box to ſee the coronation in the Abbey, an 


: afterwards dined in an ee wy a 
- adjoining to the Hall. | 

Since my writing. un ee 1 have ben! in- 
formed for certain, that the ſword of ſtate, by 


1 miſtake, being left behind at St. James's, 


the Lord Mayor's ſword was carried before the 


King by the earl of Huntingdon, in its ſtead; but 


when the proceſſion came into the Abbey, the 


word of late was found placed upon the altar. 
Our friend Harry, who was upon the ſcaffold, 


at the return of the proceſſion, cloſed in with the 

rear; at the expence of half a guinea was admitted 
into the Hall; got brim-full of his Majeſty's cla- 
ret; and, in the / univerſal plunder; brought off 
the glaſs her Majeſty drank in, which is W in 
Sos beaufait as a e N 
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* Letter from a berge ApyanToRER i in "the 
ie LOTTERY, © | 


7 or will not be at all ſurprized when I tell 
1 you, that T have had very ill luck in the 
lottery; but you will ſtare when I further tell you, 
it is becauſe unluckily I have got a conſiderable 
2 55 in it. Ireceived the glad tidipgs of my miſ- 
| fortune 
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fortune laſt Saturday night from your Chronicle, 


when, on Iooking over the liſt of the prizes, as l 


was got behind my pipe at the club, I found: that 


my ticket was come up a 2000 l. In the pride as 
well as joy of my heart, I could not help. proclaim- 
ing to the company my good luck, as 1 then 
fooliſhly thought it, and as the company thought 
it too. by inſiſting that I mould treat them that 
evening. Friends are never ſo merry, or lay 
longer, than when they have nothing to pay: they 
never care too, how extravagant they are on ſuch 
an occaſion. Bottle after bottle was therefore 
called for, and that too of claret, though not one 


ol us, I believe, but had rather had port. In 
| ſhort, I reeled home as well as I could about four 


in the morning; when thinking to pacify my wife, 


who began to rate me (as uſual); for ſtaying: out 
ſo long, I told her the occaſion of it; but inſtead: 


of rejoicing, as I thought ſhe would, ſhe cried— 
„ Piſb, ONLY two thouſand pounds! However, 
ſhe was at laſt reconciled to it; taking care gp re- 
mind me, that ſne had. choſen the ticket herſelf, 
and ſhe was all. along ſure it would eome up a 


prize, becauſe the number was an odd one. We 
neither of us got a wink of lleep, thqugh I was 
heartily inclined to it; for my wife, kept me awake 


by telling me of this, that, and Cather thing 


which ſhe wanted; and which, ſhe would 0 
purchaſe, as we could afford it. 


A Nis 
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I know not how the news of my ſucceſs ſpread 
ſo ſoon among my other acquaintance, except that 
my wife told it to every one ſhe knew, or not 
knew, at church. The conſequence was, that I 
had no leſs than ſeven very hearty friends came to 
dine with us by way of wiſhing us joy; and the 
number of theſe hearty friends was increaſed to 
above a dozen by ſupper time. It is very kind in 
one's friends to be willing to partake of one's ſuc- 
ceſs; they made themſelves very merry literally 
at my expence, and, at parting, told me they 
would bring ſome more friends, and have another 
Jolly evening with me on this happy occaſion. 
When they were gone, I made ſhift to get a 
Kttle reſt, though I was often diſturbed by my 
wife talking in her ſleep. Her head, it ſeems, li- 
erally ran upon wheels, that is, the lottery-wheels : 
he frequently called ont that ſhe had got the 
ten thouſand pounds; ſhe muttered ſeveral wild 
and incoherent expreſſions about gowns, and ruffles, 
and ear-rings, and necklaces, and I once heard 
her mention the word coach. In the morning, 
| when I got up, how was I ſurprized to find my 
good fortune publifhed to all the world in the 
news- paper! though I could not but ſmile (and 
madam was greatly pleaſed) at the printer's exalt- 
ing me to the dignity of Eſquire, having been no- 
thing but plain Mr. all my life before. And now. 
the misfortunes ariſing from my good fortune be- 


gan to pour in thick upon me. In conſequence 
of the information given in the news · paper, we 
were no ſooner ſat down to breakfaſt than we 
were complimented with a rat · a- tatoo from the 
drums, as if we had been juſt married: after 
theſe had been ſilenced by the uſual method, an- 
other band of muſic ſaluted us with a peal from 
the marrow - bones and cleavers to che Tame. tune. 
I was haraſſed the whole day with pelitions from 
the hoſpital boys that drew the ticket, the com; 
miſſioners clerks that wrote down the ticket, and 
the clerks of the office where I bought the ticker, 
all of them praying, That my Honour. would 
conſider them.” I ſhould be glad you would in- 
form me what theſe people would have given me 
if I had had a blank. 

My acquaintance in general called to —_ 
when they ſhould wait upon me to wer my good 
fortune. My own relations, and my . wife's rela- 
tions, .came in ſuch ſhoals to congratulate me, that 
I hardly knew the faces of many of them. One 
inſiſted on my giving a piece of plate to his wife; 
another recommended to me to put his little boy 
(my two · and fortieth couſin) out prentice; an- 
other, lately white-waſbed, propoſed to me my 
ſetting him up again in buſineſs ;. and ſeveral. of 
them very kindly told me, they would borrow three 
or four hundred pounds of me, as * knew T 
could now ſpare it, 
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My wife in the mean time, you may be ſure, 
was not idle in contriving how to diſpoſe of this 
new acquiſition. She found out, in the firſt place 
| {according to the complaint of moſt women) that 
me had not got a gown to her back, at leaſt not 
not one fit for her now to appear in. Her v ird- 
robe of linen was no leſs defieient; and ſhe dil. 
covered ſeveral chaſms in our furniture, eſpecially 
in the articles of plate and China. She is 150 de- 
termined to ſee a little pleaſure, as ſhe calls i it, 
and has actually made a party to go the next opera. 
Now, in order to ſupply theſe immediate wants 
. and neceflities, ſhe has prevailed on me (though 
at a great loſs) to turn the prize into ready mo- 
ney; which I dared not refuſe her, becauſe the 
numder was her own chooſing; and ſhe has fur- 
- ther perſuaded me (as we have had ſuch good 
luck) to lay out a great part of the produce in 
purchaſing more tickets, all of her own chooſing. 
To me it is indifferent which way the money 
goes; for, upon my making out the balance, I 
already find, I ſhall be a loſer by my gains: and 
all my fear is, that one of the tickets may come up. 
a five thouſand or ten thouſand. 253 


1 am, ; 
Your very humble ſervant, 
| . JEOFFREY CHAxcE. 


| P. o Tam jult going to club hope they 
o n't deſire me to treat them ag . 8 
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On Canteruas Cano. . 
8 1 R. 


a Lord fn fore Sade That 

ſuperſtition is worſe. than atheiſm. Though 
I will not determine in what latitude this opinion 
of the noble writer is to be taken, I will venture 
to affirm, that an ignorant zeal in religion has 
occaſioned many ſhocking ſentiments to be broach- 
ed, that the greateſt ſcoffers at Chriſtianity would 
not dare to have uttered. 

I was led into this reflection by e e 
peſtered in every ſtreet this laſt week, by number 
leſs women and children ſinging what they called 
Chriſtmas carrols, but what, if 1 had heard them 
in an alehouſe, or if they had been ſung by drunken 
people in a night-cellar, I ſhould have thought 
the moſt bare - faced reflections and the groſſeſt buf- 
foonry upon the moſt ſacred ſubject that could be 
deviſed by the devil himſelf. A poor womm with 
two children bundled at her back and one in her 
arms, and who, I am perſuaded, was very far from 
knowing what ſhe ſaid, appeared greatly ſuprized 
at the indignation I could not help diſcovering 
while ſhe was ſinging her carrols, as I paſſed by 
her; and, I dare ſay, thought me a very wicked 
perſon for declaring, ** If ſhe preſumed to utter 


5 another word out of the papers in her hand, 
IRE EF OE 1 would 
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I would have her committed to Bridewell.” 
However, I believe, I made her perfectly eaſy, 
by buying up all ſhe had, which I did to prevent 
her giving the ſame offence to any other. And, 
in hopes that. ſome ſteps will be taken to pre- 
vent this profane treatment of ſacred ſubjects, I 
have ſent you the Werne extracts from what I 
_ purchaſed, which I find to be the ſame carrols I 
| have heard ſung about the ſtreets at this ſeaſon for 
above theſe thirty years. 


CA r 
Go D reſt you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you diſmay, 
Remember Chriſt our Saviour 
Was born on Chriſtmas-day 
To ſave poor ſouls from Satan's power, 


Which had long time gone aſtray, 
And it is tidings of comfort and joy. 5 


From God that is our Father 
The bleſſed angels came 
. Unto: ſome certain ſhepherds, 
With tidings of the fame ; 
That he was born in Bethlehem, 
The Son of God by name. And, Ge. 


Now, when they came to Bethlehem, 
| Where our ſweet Saviour lay, 
They found him in a manger, 
Where oxen feed on hay. 


* 
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T be bleſſed Virgin kneeling down, 5 
Unto the Lord did pray. | And, Ec. 


With ſudden. j Joy, and. gladneſs, 4 47's V7 
ſhepherds were bega. 2137 
To fee the Babe of Iſrael 

Before his mother mild, 


O then with joy and cheerfulneſsse 
| Rejoice, each mother s child. | And, EY 
Now to the Lord ſing praiſes, . 
All you within this place, 
Lixe we true loving brethren,” 
Each other to embrace; 
For the merry time of Chriſtmas 
1s coming on a. pace. 5 And, Ge. | A 


1G AR R OL. * 


T EHE moon mines bricht, l Ln Wy 
And the ſtars give a light, ö 
And a little before twas day No 
Our Lord our God ai dene bid 
Us awake and pray. of Ter 
The fields were green — can be, 
| Where from his glorious ſeat N 
Our Lord our God he water'd uus 
With his heavenly dew ſo ſueet. 
And for the ſaving of our ſoulss | 
Chriſt died on the croſs, FFI 
We ne'er ſhall do for Jeſus Chriſt, 
As he has done for us. 
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The life of man is but a ſpan, 

And cut down in his flower, 3 

we re here to-day and gone to-morrow,” 

: , We're dead all in an heur. 

My ſong is done and 1 muſt be gone, 

I can ſtay no longer here, | 

God bleſs you all, both great and ſmall, 

5 And God ſend you a Joyful new year. | 


cARROL m. 


— 


1 firſt good j joy our Mary bad - 
It was the joy of one; | 
1 To ſee ber own fon Jeſus 
R To ſack at her breaſt- bone, 


. 1 ki To ſuck at her breaſt· bone. 
The next good joy our Mary had 
It was the joy of twoß __ 
I ̃0 ſee her own ſon Jeſus | = 
40 197 To make the lame to . 
To make the lame to go. 
. The next bende en Mary ht 
It was the joy of three; Men d 
To ſee her own fon Jeſos , agent 
To make the blind to . 5481.11 
| To make the blind to ſee. 017 
The next good joy our Mary had bn! K 
It was the joy of ſour kk 
Io ſee her own ſon jeſus A 10 95 
2 To read the Bible . 
I 0 read the Bible oer. 


. 2 
1 8 
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The next good joy our Mary bad 24 85 
It was the joy of five; 
Jo ſee her own fon . 
To raife the dead to life, 
To raiſe the dead to life. - 


I be next goad j joy our Mary bad 
It was the joy of ſix; N WRT tA 
To ſee her own ſon Jeſus OY 
To wear the crucifix, 
To wear the crucifix. 's * | 

The abſurdity of making the holy Infant fuck 

at the breaſt-bone, for the ſake of the rhyme, can 
only be equalled by a Dutch picture which I a 
when I was in Holland. To repreſent Abraham's 
 facrifice, the painter made the good old patriarch 
preſent a piſtol to his ſon's breaſt, and you almoſt 
hear him ſay, Stand, and deliver; but, to pre- 
vent bloodſhed, an angel was innodebed watering 
into the pan; and, that the powder ſhould not be 
thrown away, a crow was flying over Abrſham's 
head to receive his ſnot. Though it was impoſſible 
not to laugh at the picture, I could not help being 
ſhocked when I reflected on the ſtory here ſo 
| ſhamefully diſgraced, © © 

Io fay the truth, the Dutch poets W full as 

coarſe a manner of treating ſacred matters as their 

painters. I have ſeen a' repreſentation of the crea- 
tion in one of their ſhows, that would have been 

2 thought moſt n and ſhocking under the ma- 

| nagement 
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nagement of an Ariſtophanes or a Foofe, But as to 
our carrols, I think they muſt be offenſive to any 
cars, unleſs they be truly Datch ; I would have 
them therefore exported to Holland. I could wiſh 
that the beadle of every'pariſh would filence all 
perſons who ſing them in the ſtreets, or will treat 
them as vagabonds, if they will not obey, I will 
venture to ſay, if his Majeſty's birth-day was Ce- 
lebrated in ſuch a ſtile of poetry ſcreamed through 
the ſtreets and lanes by draggled-tailed wenches, 
or roared out by drunken vagrants in failors ha- 
bits, every loyal ſubje& would pelt the wretches 
with ſtones, or drag them to the next pump. 
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- DispvTaTIONs by the Scr aſembled for 
FER ENQUIRY, at the RoBiN Hood in the 
Butcher · row, on Monday Nov. 2, 1761. 


Taken in Short Hand by FTE Paabuz. 43 


DEBATES. 


NENTLEMEN, to order ! Knocks 
Profit with his mallet. 4-.. c 
The firſt queſtion upon the bock, Gentlemen ! 
to be debard bn, is this; 
Whether ſerpents did not walk upon . 
1 previous to the temptation of Eve, and the fail 


of man?” 8 
eee „ | This 
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This queſtion is ſigned Adam Carrot. Mr. 
Carrot, will you pleaſe to open the queſtion ? 
A man in à blue apron flands up.) Mr. Prefi- 
dent! I am a plain man, and follow the primitive 
employment of the firſt man, whom God formed 
of the duſt of the earth, and appointed to till the 
garden of Eden, This garden, Mr. Preſident, 
like my garden at Hogſden, had ſnakes in it; I 
ſay, Mr. Preſident, it is my humble opinion, thi 
before they was curſed by the Almighty, that, 
Mr. Preſident, —I1 ſay, Mr. Preſident, I am inclin- 
ed to think, that they was of the ſpecies of four- 
footed beaſts, which they call, I believe, qua · 
druple legs, by reaſon that, if it were not ſo, I do 
not comprehend the meaning of ſaying to the {er- 
pent that tempted Eve, that he ſhould go upog. 
his belly all the days of his lite: 1 ſay, Mr. Pre- 
ſident! that if the ſnakes went upon their bellies 
without legs at that time, to tell the ſerpent, 
that he ſhould go upon his belly all the days of 
his life, was ſaying nothing but what a beaff ſo 
wiſe, as he is ſaid to be, knew already. I have no 
more to ſay, Mr. preſident; if any other gentle- 
man here is of another way of thinking, I ſhould 
de glad to hear him. (Sits down. } 
Preſident. Does any gentleman at that 1 of 


the room chooſe to ſpeak to the queſtion? Any 
gentleman at that table ? 


A mem- 
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4 member riſes. Mr. Preſident ! the worthy. 
Z gentleman who ſ poke laſt, has had. the honour of 
opening one point of knowledge, which, though 
clearly evident now it is inſiſted on, I do not re · 
member to have ever ſeen mentioned before. 4 
haye the pleaſure, Mr, Preſident, of being entirely 
of his opinion: for it is ſaid, Mr. Preſident, that 
the ſerpent was · more ſubtle than any beaſt of tbe 
field ; now, Mr. Preſident, we do not call ſerpents 
beaſts at this time of day; ; no, Mr. Preſident, we 
call them reptiles !. and you know, Mr. Preſident, ; 


* 


that a reptile ſignifies—a reptile, that is, ſome» . 
thing which ſcrabbles along how it can without | | 
| legs: and, in another place, the Lord God, in 
ſpeaking to the ſerpent, curſes him above all cattle: | 
fo. that, Mr, Preſident, it appears to me, that he 
was no-inconſiderable beaſt ; for cattle is a term 
uſed- in ſpeaking of beaſts of a larger ſpecies : £ 
thus oxen is called horned cattle; and as we be- 
lieve this ſerpent to have been Satan himſelf, who 
from thence was called the Grand Deceiver, this 
ſerpent might be properly called a horned cattle 
too. i great laughing among the company. 
Preſident, (rapping with his mallet ) To order, 
gentlemen! to order! 
© Member continues. 1 fay, Mr. Preſident, that. 
the ſerpent might in this ſenſe be termed a horned 
as well as a four-footed beaſt: but it is probable, 


that leſt he ſhould fright the mother of mankind, | 
$f he 


he put his ee in 1 bie * as a man may ag 
and appeared like any other ſerpent ; and it is very 
reaſonable to think, from the expreſſions in the 

holy ſcriptures, that in conſequence of the curſes - 
beſtowed upon him, that his feet rotted off, and 26 
he was left in the miſerable deſtitute condition his - 
poſterity has continued in ever ſince. Nay, Mr. 
Preſident, that is not all the marks of diſgrace 
which the ſerpent bears} for, like the infamous 
Cain, he bears the mark in his forehead :' man 


was predicted to bruiſe his head: and IT appeal to | 


the experience of all this reſpectable ſociety, if 


ſerpents has not a flat head, juſt, for all the world, 
as if a man had ſer his foot upon it. 80 man 


Mr. Preſident, I think 1 have proved, beyond 
doubt, that the ſerpent kind had legs before the 
fall of man; and I make no queſtion but you are 
of the ſame opinion. {Sits down. off f 


Mr. Preſident. Any ny” here _ o 
ſpeak to the queſtion? | 


¶ Tuo members riſe indifferent parts of tho 2 
Prefident, to one them. Sir, a gentleman is 151 

already on the other ſide of the room. © 
The member ſpoke to. Sir, I got up firſt; and 1 
do not underſtand ſuch uſage. Sir, this here ſo - 
ciety is a ſociety for free debate; and, Sir, I pay 
my three pence half. penny as well as that there 
gentleman, and claim the privileges | purchaſe by 
it: and I think, Sir, that as that part of my pur- 
chaſe 
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| chaſe which conſiſts i beer is fo very hard to be 
_ | got; and ſo bad when it comes, I ought to be * 
8 lowed my pennyworth of R 

Several members call "out rogethir. Aye, 
good beer, and free diſcontle,” Some beet” At tis 
end of the room here. ROWS 

Prefident. Pray, gentlemen, be . dcccafh | 
gentlemen, we do not come here to fuddle, I hope J 

put the waiters are coming up 5 with ſome, and you 
| Kap be Kicker WE 
A member fands up. Mr. rel Jen, you talk 
very well; but I have not taſted a drop.of drink 
ſince ] I came, and really my ſpirits are not exalted 
| enough to ſpeak to the wren until 1 hare ſome 
Marcs. Sd. 
. Preſident. Sir, you | ſhall he; inſpired with Fibe | 

forit of malt preſently; and then, I hope, we ſhall 
all benefit by the effects of i it. 
.  Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! _ 

. :Prefident, I beg, geatlemen,. you 1 be 
Glent... Sir, I think that you intended to ſpeak 
to the queſtion before this interruption ha ppened. 
Silence, gentlemen ! to order! { Raps. 8 
Member Ha up. Gentlemen, it appears ww 

=. 
: Preſi dent. Sir, you. muſt always addreſs your 
ſelf to the chair. bn I f 2 
Member. Sir, 1 crave 2 for my miſtake; 5 


but, as I was ſaying, Mr. Preſident, that it appears 
to 


* 
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to me, that we are all in the wrong in this matter. 


The fall of man, Sir, if we keep to the word of 
God, which all Chriſtians hold to be the word of 
God; if, Sir, as—what I was going to obſerve— | 
the matter appears very plain] ſay it is evident— 
we ought not, I mean, to depart one tittle from 
the letter. Now, Mr. Preſident, the holy pen- 
man never that is to ſay, he always—the mean- 

ing of what I was goiog to obſerve is, in few 
words, that the ſerpent in the fall of man is-called 


neither more nor leſs than a ſerpent. This, there · 


fore, being the caſe, I cannot conceive how we 


are authoriſed, that is, haw we are juſtified, in 
calling this here ſerpent, who, to be ſure, was 
but a ſerpent ; this, I think, is paſt doubt: there- 


fore, as J obſerved before, I am—I mean, I am 
not clear —that is to ſay, I cannot conceive, by 


what authority we can ſuppoſe an evil ſpirit to | 
make uſe of the ſerpent as a vehicle ; obſerve well 


what J fay, Mr. Preſident; T ſay, a vehicle, where- 
by to deceive this here woman to her andSher 
huſband's deſtruction. Therefore, Mr. Preſident, 


what I was going to remark is this,. I mean, 
I was going to obſerve that——in brief, I think 
it is demonſtrably clear, that the ſerpent, before 
the fall, poſſeſſed the faculty—that is to ſay—L 


ay it is evident, he could talk alſo—by which L 


mean, that as how ſerpents was created loquacious 


alſo; which-I believe to be the reaſon why the 
VoL. II | E woman 


— 
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; woman contracted—that is, aſſociated—1 mend, 
it was from that cauſe the mother of mankind 
b {raped ſo intimate an-acquaintance with him.— 
ent great nn e erg fe Pee with 
bir mallet.) Frick ms 1 * 199000 67 
Bu, Mr. Preſident, Wap la ßpstoescderes i 
ve conjecture - for, to be ſure, it is but a con- 
ʒjecture — that the ſerpent was poſſeſſed; that is, if 
the devil was in him; why then, Mr. Preſident, 
there would be an evident abſurdity,.—I ſay it 
- would be a palpable act of injuſtice, in ſo eruelly 
- puniſhing the innocent ſerpent with the loſs of 
ſpeech, and to take away his legs. Therefore, 
ſince we are certain— that is to ſay, ſince we are 
_ - fo credibly informed, that this here ſerpent could 
talk, and had legs to walk like other cattle; and 
ſince we now ſee that he can only hiſs, and that he 
has no more legs than this here ſtick in my hand; 
I therefore poſitively affirm, that the ſerpent him- 
ſelf, and he only, was. the ſeducer of our com- 
mon mother. The contrary ſuppoſition, Mr. 
Preſident, includes a reflection on the moral juſtice 
of God, to make him puniſh the innocent for the 
_ guilty: a principle which—that is, a principle 
- ' that—that is to ſay, I mean I would ſay, I do 
not conceive how ſuch a principle is recoucileable 
to the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 
It would be more x Bl ie I muſt crave 
the indu _ N the * n while I— for 


real 


ry 
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really am at this Mme greatly oppteſſed .I hope 
Mr. Preſident, that myexigeney will be conſider- 
cd, and—that you will have patience while I only 
diſcharge: a littie water; for I can really hold it 
no longer: I am ſorry to be ſo eee but 


Neceſſitat non habit leggem. 71 t al 
. Retires ne een the lrg beter . 
21 ceiver. I's 19 — % 2 


( Returns.) But as 15 was a Galog, Mr. Preſident. 
Preſident, (laying the minute glaſs fide-ways ) 
Sir, J muſt hint to you that your time is expired. 
Member. Sir, the glaſs, as I obſerved myſelf, 
was not out when I broke off my diſcourſe; and 
therefore I think — that is to ſay, I humbly pro- 
poſe to the company, that I may be allowed to 
make two or three more obſervations which. o 
in the courſe of my argument 

Preſident. Sir, you know you are allowed fire 
minutes to ſpeak to any queſtion ; and though, 
Sir, you meet with an interruption, yet, Sir, our 
time is but ſhort, and therefore we cannot pernit 
you to exceed your bod ee anne 
raſcal the company. | 
Omnes. Very right, Mr.Prefident; Filing 
Member reſumer. One word more, Mr. Prefi- 
dent, and I have done. You obſerved very jus 

diciouſly, Mr. Preſident, that we are allowed, or 
permitted to uſe, five minutes to ſpeak to a queſ- 
tion ; HO 'Mr. Preſident, I Was not ſpeaking— 
| E 2 TTA 


2 
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(I aſk the company's pardon) while I was making 
water : therefore, Mr. Preſident, as J was a fay- 
ing, and I make no doubt but that all this good 
company, all the worthy gentlemen preſent, will 
allow that the time I ſpent in that act of neceſſity 
ought not to be I would ſay, it ought to be not 
reckoned into the time of diſcourſe, ſince it was 
not applied to that purpoſe. I have no more to 
ſay, Mr. Preſident, 
Preſident, { after writing on a 2 of paper. 7 I 

- ſhould be ſorry, Sir, to give you any occaſion to 
think me partial, or to ſuppoſe I wanted to fup- 
preſs what you had to fay: I muſt only act ac- 

. - Cording to the rules of the ſociety; but as we 
may improve our methods of diſputation by new 
regulations, as circumſtances occur, this ſeems to 
offer an opportunity of propoſing a new. caſe to 
your conſideration, which may ſerve, as a queſtion 

at our next meeting. J have 0 it in theſe 
words, | 
Whether, if; a member meets with- an zero 
e Juntary interruption during his diſcourſe, by a 
* fit of coughing, a ſudden impulſe to evacuation, 
« or from any other cauſe, the glaſs. ought not 
Cy to be laid lideways until he, is able to reſume | it 
« again.“ . A8 ä 
You gentlemen who are for havieg it debated 
2 to hold up your hands. | 


Tou on the negative ſide. 
2 . 1 5 This 
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This queſtion then, gentlemen, will be debated | 


next Monday,” 


Does any other gentleman chuſe to ſ peak to the 
quveſtivn in debate to-tiight, before it is cloſed? 
A EO Ag Deen to your: the queſtion, 

Mr. Pr eſident. Xx 
Preſident. The le Sir, is, „Whether 
the ſerpents did not walk upon legs previous to 
the temptation of Eve and the fall of man?? 
Member. Mr. Preſident, it is an odd queſtion; 


I do not perceive its tendency ! Suppoſe they were 


created with legs; what then? Suppoſe not, what 
are we the wiſer? But, however material it may 
be to ſettle this point, what data have we to rea- 
ſon from? I have liſtened to the notable ſpeeches 
it has given riſe to, with as much gravity as I could 
retain ; but, alas! I have not acquired one tittle 
of information, though I muſt confeſs, I have 
not entirely loſt my time neither, having been 
treated with two or three involuntary laughing 
fits: and riſibility is a very wholeſome, and ven 
entertaining mode of bodily exerciſe. _ 

hut to reaſon ſeriouſly : This queſtion has aroſe 
from a literal. acceptation of the unintelligible 
puerile ſtory of the fall of man ; a ſtory which we 


cannot accept without giving up our underſtand- 


ings in exchange for it. A man was created in the 
image of God, who, for the paltry theft of an 


apple, brought death npon himſelf, and entailed 


depravity and death he or all his poſterity? 1 0 
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faculties ; G Aae he | incur juſt puniſhment f for act. 
ing according to deſires and e bis maker con- 
ſtituted him with?) 
A billing among the company. BY 
p Pref dent raps with his malle. To e gentle 
men! al beg of you. i 
Member continues, Pray, gentlemen, when 5 a 
clock or a watch is erroneous in its movements, 
who is in the fault, the wheels, or the conſtructor 
of thoſe wheels? Again, gentlemen, if a father 
gives a command to his young | unexperienced 
child, will he knock him on the head for the firſt. 
failure? or will he not rather give him a whipping, 
and freſh inſtructions dictated by the ü 
ol his firſt faule? 1 
a am told [ am ſubj et 70 4 a conſtitutional de- 
the fraities of human nature may be ee 
py l accounted for from the principles which, 
With your indulgence, I will briefly lay down, and 
« Which every thinking | m feelings will convince 
im to be rer: mom brofts bluow 3 
I x Will be granted me, a eee 5 
An univerſal hiſing. 5 
Preſident rapt, but the hiſſing contioning: more 
Ws on he deſiſtt. At laſt it ſubſides. Gentlemen, 
I am afhamed Sir, I am extremely ſorry you 
meet with facts ungenterl uſage; but I hope 900 


Member, 


W c 


* 
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Member: No, no, Sir, I lce what treatment a 
perſon muſt expect, who— | „ 
De company erclain An Atheiſt ! an Atheiſt ! ! 
an Infidel ! an Heathen !! a Papiſt ! he deſerves to 
be ſent to priſon, Oc. and at length break into 
parties; and, after many wiſe obſervations, in 
which the Pre dent, now abdicating the chair, was 
obſerved. to call him as many hard epithets as the 
reft „ they depart i in great di diſorder. 


eee 


| = CHARACTER | in the BEDFORD Corres-HousE. 


WS 


HERE is not a more whimſical « creature 
under the ſun (a woman excepted) than a 
coffee: houſe frequenter; one who makes the moſt 

- inſignificant things appear of the greateſt conſe- 
- quence, and, in the ſpace of one quarter of an 


bour, tranſacts more buſineſs than he who lounges 


b. away four. I have often thought, if a journaͤ of 
one of theſe-buſy triflers was committed to paper, 
it would afford more entertainment to its readers 
than ont from Lonidbn, to Alepho. Having a little 
leiſure time upon my hands a few days ago, I re- 
ſol red to make trial of my abilities that way, which 
I here ſend you, if approved of, for the uſe of 
Four paper The occurences of every coffee · houſe 
e en eee 
: / EA I % 218 fq leave 
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leave to ſuppoſe the Bechord, as the moſt noted 
in this great metropolis, No ſooner does one of 
theſe would - be- thought men of importance enter 
at the door, than he flies to the bar, throws his 
| calico carcaſe half over it, runs his head full drive 


into Miſs Barber's face, like an old Roman bat- 
tering- ram againſt the walls of a city.“ Pray, 
«Miſs, has Captain Blunderbuſs been to enquire 


for me?” Being anſwered in the negative, he 
turns ſhort upon his heel, trips to the other end of 


the room, and though the dial is placed directly over 


his noſe, * William (ſays he) © what's o'clock?” 
Anthony, give me ſome 


«« Paſt twelve, Sir.“ 
<© walte-paper,” * Yes, Sir.” Then exits at the 


back-door, and, after ſtaying ſome time to do that 
which nobody is able to do for him, re-enters and ; 
ſeats himſelf in an indolent tooth- pick manner, 
as Lady Townly has it, calls for pen, ink, and 
paper, and {crawls over a genteel billet of about a 
line and a half. The porter muſt next be ſought 
after, to convey it away with his uſual dexterity. 
Enter John. — ou are now preſented with a 


* 


whiſpering · ſcene, in imitation of that between the 
phyſician and gentleman uſher. to the two kings 


of Brentford i in the Rehearſal. Make haſte, and 


„I'll wait here till you come back. Exit Mer- 


be brought vpon the tapis, which he mee 


runs 


cury o kill the tedious moments till the re- 
turn of the meſſenger, a news · paper is ordered to 


MAGAZINE'S. 05 
runs through, like a cat over a. harpſichord (rare 
muſic) then lays it aſide, ſwallows. a couple of 


warm jellies by way of provocative, diſturbs the | 


company in the next box by humming or whiſt- 
ling Murdach O Rlaney, or any other polite air 
molt in vogue; .and as a farther proof of his good - 
breeding, beating time with the paper upon the 
table, curiouſly rolled up in the form of a tra- 
gedy truncheon, when all the while ſome rave - 
nous quidnunc is waiting with the moſt eager 
expectation for the happy poſſeſſion of it. At 
length, like an infant cloyed with the jingling of 
| his own coral, he ſtarts up, repairs to the looking- 
glaſs, and pays his addreſſes to his own ſweet phiz, 
(which, by the by, is as ugly as the late unfortunate 
The. Cibber's, or the renowned Mary Squire's) 
adjuſts his ſtock, ſtrokes his eye-brows, and cleans 
his teeth with his pocket-handkerchief, with many 
other little embelliſhments very neceſſary towards 
ſetting off a pretty fellow to the beſt advantage, till, 
ſuddenly, interrupted by the appearance of his am» 
baſſador, the whiſ pering-ſcene is a ſecond time 18. 
ee ted, and. Join i is rewarded with ſix · pence for 
again, 900 gives, Miſs Barber another repreſenta- 
tion of the battering-rain, puts the good - natured 
liſper out of countenance, by thinking toſhew his 
wit in ſome fulſome double entendre, diſcharges bis 
reckoning, and concludes the farce by way of epi- 
logue, with, „ If the Caprain ſhould” come, he 
| „ « will 
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diſcovery is made of John's important embaſſy, 
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4 A Genuine Sketch of MODERN AuTwoneme. 


H 


TOY one of thoſe exalted geniuſes who, for the 

moſt part, lodge in a garret, and, as the 
. is, live by their wits. It is my employment 
to ſupply the republic of letters with ſonnets, odes, 
epigrams, and acroſtics, and in humble proſe with 
tranſlations from the original Engliſh, ſurprizing 
love: tales, full and faithful narratives, remarks on 
late tranſactions, and conſiderations on the pre: 
bent poſture of affairs: in ſhort, whatever hath 
come from the preſs. of late years by an imparila 
band, A lover of truth, a well-wiſher to His coun- 
try, a | gentleman abroad, of a perſon” at Kbihe, are 
the | genuine offpring of my fertile head peice. um 

That; you may be the better acquainted with 
ip merits, and the occafion of my giving You'this 
trouble, T muſt inform) u, that Tam a native 5 
kei, A the 22882 5 0 of 1 N 
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derived his pedigres from a noble family in that 
kingdom, with what juſtice I cannot pretend to 
determine. My father gave me an education libe 
ral enough for thoſe parts. I could read, write, 
and figure tolerably well, and my head was fur- 
niſhed with a reaſonable quantity of Latin; but 
as I was never likely to inherit any part of his 
ſmall eſtate; he began to think of putting me into 
ſome way of doing for myſelf, and with this view 
I-was ſoon after articled to an attorney in Dublin. 
The city was quite new to me, and I was quickly 


ſingled out by a knot of young fellows, Who help- 
ed me to ſquander away my little allowance, and 


Jaitiated me into a more agreeable method jof 


ſpending my time than in copying writs, ingroſſ- 
ing deeds, and making long bills for our cuſ- 


tomers. By theſe means I contracted ſuch a 
thorough aver ſion to the uſe of my pen, that in 
three months time I ran away from my maſter, 
and gave myſelf up entirely to my new companions, / 
hiding, myſelf in the day- time, and ſcouring the 
city all night. In this way of life, I ſoon ech 
tracted more debts than I was able to diſcharge; 3 
and being, beſides taken notice of for ſome few 
miſdemeanors and breaches of the peace, I had no 
other alternative, but to ſerve his Majeſty, or go 
inſtantly to gacl; 1 choſe the former, as the leaſt 
evil of the two, and inliſted myſelf into a march: | 
ing regiment, with MARY in a few Weeks after 1 

8 100 was 
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was ſhipped for Germany, without ever acquaint- 
ing my father with this change in my ſituation, 

amd of my having laid down the quill for the more. 
- honourable profeſſion of the ſ word. 


p 2 , 1 


gn will not detain you with a relation of my mill 


tary adventures, of what I ſuffered and atchieved 


during a five years ſeryice: it is enough to tell 
you, that upon concluding the famous treaty at 
Utrecht in 1713, we were ſent home and diſband- 
ed, and thus I became once more my own maſter. 
A wandering genius, and a deſire of ſeeing ſome- 
thing more of the world, brought me to this me- 


tropolis, which took my fancy. ſo much, that I 


began to think of ending my travels, and taking 


up my abode here, provided I could meet with 


any employment that would keep me from ſtarv- 
ing. While I was buſied in theſe thoughts, for- 


tune threw in my way a tall ſlender perſonage of 


the age of fifty, with a meagre aſpect, an old 
campaign wig, and a coat that ſeemed to have 


been made for him before he was full grown, and 
to have been worn by him ever ſince; care and 


contemplation were ſeated upon his brow, and it 


was not eaſy to fay, whether his leanneſs aroſe 


from poverty or hard ſtudy; ; and he appeared i in 


my eyes to be nothing leſs than an almanack - maker, 
or an alchymiſt, who was maſter of the ſecrets of 
nature, and dived into the book of futurity, to 
learn his own and other people's fortunes; - 


| judged him a very fit Perſe. to conſult with in my 


emergency, 


MAGAZTN ES. og 


emergeney, and one who was Hkely to ſteer me 
out of this ſea of troubles into the port of plenty 
and good fortune. Addreſſing myſelf therefore 
to him in a very ſubmiſſive ſtrain, and bribing his: 


benevolence with a pot of ſtrong beer, which ſeem- 
ed to relax ſomething of the ſeverity of his fea-- 


tures, I ventured to lay before him the ſtate of 
my affairs, and conſult him upon ſome Plan of fu 
ture operations. 

* Young man,” ſaid he, I can point out to- 
tt you the path not only to ſubſiſtence, but re- 
© nown. I diſcern your qualifications in your: 


* countenance, and venture to predict, that you 
ce will one day ſtand the foremoſt in the rank of 


« modern authors; If you can but read and write, 


ce your way to glory is eaſy and expeditious.” 


Thanks to my parents,” faid I, © I am perfect 


ti enough in both theſe accompliſhments, if they 


« are the ones which are neceſſary to ſuch an em- 
e ployment.” © Know,” he replied, * that I am- 
© an author by profeſſion, not hindermoſt in the 
« liſts of fame, though I ſet out with no orter- 
1 furniture, than what I juſt now mentioned; for 
« you mult learn, that as there is nothing new 


« under the ſan, ſo the art of writing now-a- days 


« js no more than the art of faying or er again what 


4 jhath been ſaid a thouſand times already: nothing 


* therefore is requiſite to an author of the preſeñt 
r 5 but boldneſs in tranſeribing from thoſe 


* who have gone before him, and a little dexte- 


4: ry 
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tarley t! in applying what they have wrote to bis 
down time, and the ſubject which he hath in 
hand: $112 bi ow? eds agowied 2ftitdut « 
I as furniſhed with a native ſtock of impu- 
dence, which I had net; run ut. during my ſtay 
in the army; and as I had learned ſo eaſy a me- 
thod of turning it to account, I made no difficulty 
of embraciog the propoſal. OY kept cloſe to my 
tutor, who treated me with great unreſervedneſs 
and good · nature. Under his inſtrüctions I made 
conſiderable improvements in a very ſhort time, 
and was initiated into all the myſteries of author. 
ftp. With a ſet of news. papers, an old gazer: 
teer, a new art of poetry, an Engliſh dictionaty, 


and a bundle of dirty pamphlets, procured at 
eaſy rates, I entered upon my new profeſſion. 


My firſt care was to hire an apartment up three 
pair of ſtairs, for the convenience of being near 10 
the'ſky, and to give myſelf ſome importance it in, 
the eyes of the bookſellers; for there are fone, 
things which cuſtom and uſe have ſo cloſely. con- 
nected with others, that they ſeem to be of the 
eſſence of the ſubjeQ, and cannot. be ſeparated ſo. 
much as in idea: of this, kind are a biſhop and 
lawn ſleeves; a lawyer and the gown; an author 
and his garret; and I will add too, a patriot and 
a-penſion. If any one ſhould queſtion the juſtice 
ol my laſt inſtance, I muſt refer him, for complete 
fatisfaction, to my new ſyſtem of patriotiſm, which. 


111 


is now in the preſa t wherein I have ſhewn at 
large, the porſtct ſimilarity aud congruity Which 
ſubſiſts between theſe two ideas, and demonſtrated 
upon principles which no man will venture to 
diſpute, hat the patriot was made for the pen- 
ſion and tlie penſion for the patio. 
My firſt attempts were in verſe, which ſucceed- 
ed tolerably for a young beginner; complaints f 
eruel miſtreſſes, ſatires upon the inconſtancy of the 
ſex, and all thoſe unmeaning topics which ſwarm 
in every poetical miſcellany, paid the rent of my 
garret through the winter, and helped me to a 
comfortable livelihood into the bargain; but grows 
ing too adventurous, and ſoaring. above myſelf, 
I met at length with a fall. A ſet of paſtorals, 
which my bookſeller abſolutely refuſed to meddle 
with, lay upon my hands above three months, and 
almoſt reduced me to death's door, before I could 
meet with a purchaſer : this unlucky accident put 
me out of humour with the muſes, and made me 
determine to try my talent at plain proſe. 

Having ir hinted to me by two or three ofthe 
trade, that in the preſent dearth of news, a vo- 
lame or two of travels" might take with the pub- 
lie, I offered them my fervice to go to any part of 
the world which they would chuſe. They ſeemed 

to think, that the tour of the Raſt would be as 
profitable a one as any I could make; and being 
furniſhed with books, and other neceſſary inſtru 
* r 1 ee Sy- 

| as 
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ria, and the Holy Land, in leſsç than a month's. 
time, without ſtirring out of my garret, and they 
were ithnediately publiſned in three neat pocket 
volates KL O19 U ite haft, tms 
for intrigue . was next engaged in 
_ writing” ſecret hiſtories; memoirs of the court of 
* * , and adventures of rakes and ladies of 

quality. It would be tedious to recount the ſeve- 
ral ſtages and revolutions of my art, in which 1 

was a mere Proteus, every thing by turns, but-no+ 
thing long: if I excelled in any one branch of 
ſcience more than another, it was in politics. This 
was my maſter - piece; and vanity apart, I believe 
I went beyond all who. have gong before me, of 
mall come after me. 

In matters of government I was like th ice 
mics, who you know were a ſet of philoſophers, 
that maintained both ſiles of a ſyſtem with great 

fluency, and believed one as much as the other. 
E had no opinions of my own, but could write 
and diſpute for any which happened to be. in 
vogue. I took care to have by. me a ready ſtock of: 
panegyrics upon miniſters in place, and inrectives 
againſt thoſe chat went out; for I have obſerved, 
that all men in office; have nearly the ſame good 
qualities, and thoſe who are out the ſame bad ones. 
I have wrote for and againſt continental congec- 
tions within the month, and with great applauſe. 
* have demonſtrated the divine — of mon- 
archy 
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archy in one pamphlet, and in the next aſſerted 
the rights of the people. L have ſhewn, that we 
could not be ſifty millions in debt without being 
bankrupts, and upon the next riſe of ſtocks have 
made out as clearly, that the danger of ftraining 
our public credit was a mere fiction. I have 
proved inconteſtibly, that the Engliſh nation was 
upon the brink of ruin in a wet ſpring, and have 
hailed them conquerore of * world before aus 
tumn. 

In the year 1745, T WON an elaborate "YL | 
fence of hereditary right; but things taking a dif- 
ferent turn to what was expected, I publiſhed 
the ſame piece, after having undergone ſome ne- 
ceſſary alterations, as a panegyric upon the act of 
ſettlement, and the glorious Revolution. Thus. 
diligently did I obſerve the times and the ſeaſons; 
for it is the grand ſecret with us political writers, 
and I have never known it to fail of ſucceſs: it is. 
the only infallible way to guide the voice of the 
nation, and be quoted with applauſe in all tavegns 
and coffee-houſes.. I wrote for the people, I ſtu- 
died every look, feature, and caſt of their eye, 
traced them from gay to cloudy, and from cloudy 
to gay; collected every voice, numbered their 
nods, winks, and ſignificant ſhrugs, and laboured 
with indefatigable pains to catch, drag home to- 
my garret, and draw out upon paper before they 
were changed, the politics of that minute. Many: 
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an half-finiſhed piece bath been thrown aſide, 
many an embryo and ſhapeleſs:conceit been fup- 
preſſed upon a ſudden change of the wind, or an 
unexpected expreſs from abroad. My works, if 
they were in being, when compared with their 
dates, would ſpeak. for me how, well l. had..calcu- 
lated them for their day: but, alas! poor works! 
born in an unlucky hour, fated to flouriſh, one 
day and ſink the nekt. 
How hard is the lot of ee 3 
inſtead of being a match for the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter, the devouring flame, the edge of the 
| ſword, the maw of time, or being more durable 
khan braſs, the boaſt of ancient bards (ſuch flimſy 
k materials as ours were never contrived to turn a 
bullet) they are driven away with the wind, 
drowned in the jakes, and conſumed with the 
blaze of a farthing candle. I declare to you upon 
F the word of an honeſt man, that 1 bave wrote vo- 
lumes enough in number to compoſe a handſome 
. library. But I believe, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, 
L there could not above three or four of them be 
bound at the preſent inſtant. 'Thele'eyes, "theſe 
eyes have ſeen whole cart- loads fetched 40a by 
pedlars and tobacconiſts ; and thus, to 0 * un- 
ſpeakable misfortiine, 1 have loft the moſt unex- 
& ceptionable witneſſes of my patriotic zeal. But 
:  Dotwithſtanding 1 will venture to affirm; with all 
"becoming modeſty,” that I have been the moſt pub- 
ie Tpitited perſon breathing: 357 quid g in me in- 
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gen, quo fentivtuam' it exiguum, that is to fay, 
if 1 have atiy"brains/atall, Which I am very ſen - 
ſible can be but few, they have . fibre 0 


them been at work for the public good. 


1 have roined” my health,” waſted wy bb ries, 
and exhauſted my Aittle ſtock of wit in the ſervice 
of my country. Ino begin to find myſelf abſo· 
lhtely unfit for bufinefs; and having ſat for near 
fifty years at the helm of politics and literature, I 


am obliged to quit the ſhip which I am no longer 


able to ſteer, I will now withdraw into a port-of 


ſafety, where I hope to enjoy a calm old age, ta 
waſh my hands of this world, and prepare for an- 


other. Though I richly deſerve a penſion for 
my ſignal ſervices to theſe kingdoms, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with an invidious proviſion for my de- 


clining years, by way, of ſubſcription to a work 
4 Which 1 ſhall give ſome account of below. 1 
ould, not have troubled you in this manner, but 


ik my bookſeller, who had engaged to print it 
a8 2, work of a ſociety of gentlemen, whigh at 


$41 14 


8 bull ee upon ſome little- quarrel FS 


| ing between us about the profits, politively refuſed 
10 haye any ching to do with it. 


Thus I find myſelf neceſſitated, , fore againlf y 


{ will, to apply immediately to the public; for 1 
- mortally, hate. every thing which carries the leaſt 


"IPG of oY and denen and wopld 
5 | - - chuſe 


men, Hadlies, and others, you a will Tea "MN 
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chuſe to fit in filence, and leave my ſervices to 
| ſpeak for themſelves: but, as t ings ate eiteum⸗ 
ſtanced, 1 muſt ſubmit to be the trumpet of my 
own praiſes, and lay my undoubted' claims before 
the world. Tf you will permit y your Magazine to 
be the vehicle of n my modeſt requeſt to all gentle- 


16917 fritz1 


e 4 


Your very humble Servant, | 


, | I SY 5 ts 
rub Ar cet,  Ex14s Warst 65 


eee eee bed 
An E584x on Fore) ting 


"we r the man, who tracing 3 s laws 
« Sees and adores one all controuling cue; 3 
«© Borne on the wings of fair philoſophy, | 9 
„Devils, and ghoſts, and death, he dares defy; 
* Looks down on ſuperſtition with diſdain, 
« And hears, unmov'd, the knockings of Cocks 
= ' LANE, IT AI Woo PEETOT LOST Y akt5, 3d | 


* 
x 18 1 4 * 1 
1 } + us, Þ 
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OR the entertainment 5 ver eb in che 
country, you ought to give us an eſſay upon 
ghoſts, which at this time is the moſt ſeaſonable 
ſubject you can hit upon; - I have no objection to 
Jour paying Four ref * ſometimes to Free- 

— thinkers, 
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thinkers, if you. will but believe one honeſt truth, 
that they are proof againſt all the raillery, reaſon - 
ing, or wit you can employ; nor to your ſliding 
into politics, if you will but allow, that the cha- 
racters of miniſters or ſtate are ſeen through 2 b 
very deceitful medium, and that from the vaſt - 
com plication « of. human events, we are ſometimes 
led to condemn what we ought moſt to admire ; - 
nor to your talking of ways and means, provided it 
be granted, that no man cares about them, if he 
can but raiſe his own ſuþþlies within the year. . 

I thought ſuperſtition had lived in the country; ; 
but it ſeems it goes to town for the winter ſeaſon. 
We have not a_news-paper that does not contain 
a long account of the proceedings in Cock-lane. 
The only contention among your compilers of 
chronicles is, who ſhall give the beſt hiſtory of ap- 
paritions. I impatiently look for © a ceſſation of 
„ arms betwixt the Ruſſians and the Pruſſians;“ 
and I read, that there was no knockings heard 
« laſt Friday, only about ſeven o'clock thete vs a 
e little ſcraching.” I flatter myſelf, that the next 
paragraph will contain an account of the junction 
of the houſes of Auſtria and Brandenburgh agaioſt 
the conſpiracy of the family of Bourbon; and it is 
nothing but a converſation betwirt 8 55 and the | 
Rev. Mr. K | 

I am in hopes that the poſtſcript ir Wed? me 
with r a ſucceſsful ae of Luckner 
F #200 HT IF © $3 — 
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againſt the French, and (ge me patience, heas/ 
vens 1) it is nothing but am idle Rory about a de- 
tachment of ſpectre- taxers ſent to à vault) to hear 
a noiſe,” which might be heard much more oom 
modiouſly in Miſs Parſons's bed · chamber! If our 
papers were under proper regulation they might 
be the vehicles of inſtruction, amuſement, and 
worality; but when they are ſtuffed with tales 
calculated to ſet a ſuperſtitious” imagination at 
work, and ſupported by the countenance of men 
of character and learning, the whole kingdom wilt 
be peopled with abſurdities and chimeras.” The 
f village where I live enjoyed much peace and 
quietneſs for many years; but this Smithfield ſtory 
has occaſioned a world of wrangling and diſpute, 
terror, and credulity. A neighbour of mine, a 
warm advocate for the new miniſtry, will needs 
have it to be nothing but an artifice'of Mr. Pitt's 
friends, to draw the attention of the kingdom 
from conſidering the errors of his adminiſtration, 
The ſexton is a firm believer, the clerk a half one, 
and the parſon a quarter. Thete is not a | houſe 5 
in the country round about, that has not been 
haunted ſome time or other; and no body alks 
through the church. yard but myſelf: my wife 
would be an infidel, if it was not for Saul and the : 
witch of Endor : my daughter is become a con- 
vert to my opinion; but ſhe relapſes every time 
there is TINT: at the hall door, and the white- 
1 e 
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this trick receive no moleſtation in carrying on ther 
5 impoſture, and ſpread defamation and miſchief 
with impunity; the journal of the night is re- 
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neſs of her-cheeksris apter than her tongue to tell ; 


her fears; every: tight one or other of my family 
is terrified by ſome: dreadful: dream; and I am 


obliged to take proper caution for fear Betty, who. 


it at her wit's tend, ſhould -entrench herſelf in the 
arms of John againſt all midnight hobgoblins. 


If the genius of a people is marked by the oo 


currences that make the greateſt noiſe among 


them, what eſtimate ſhall be made of the under- 


ſlanding of the preſent time? In the middle of the 


eighteenth century, in the reign of George III. in 
the metropolis of Great Britain, and under the 
meridian of philoſophy the ridiculous rumour of 
a ſpeechleſs female ghoſt, throwing an innocent 
girl into convulſions, and anſwering ſcandalous 


queſtions by knocks, gains ſo much ground, as to 


become the ſubject of univerſal converſation to 


be credited by ſome, debated by more, and exa- 


mined by all! The houſe where this farce is tranſ- 


acted is frequented by thouſands of people, viſited 
by perſons of diſtinftion. The accomplices j 


gularly retailed to the public the following day. 


Clergymen celebrated for their piety and learning; 
authors renowned for their prodigious talents, form 


themſelves into committees, and enter ſeriouſly into 


the confutation of what confutes itſelf ; and by 


9 dignity of their own great names give a ſanc- 
tion 


1 
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tion to vulgar fears and ſuſpicions. This tranf- 
action continues for many weeks, and becomes 
with ſome perſons the teſt of faith. [Immediately 
all the ghoſts of antiquity riſe out of their dormi- 
tories, and all the wild dreams and imaginations, 
which impoſed on former ages, are revived to gra- 
tify the curioſity of a people, nn, to receire 
any abſurdity whatſoe ver. rd 
lf there were no executions, nor coronations, 
nor expeditions, / nor | battles, nor lies; if there 
Was any dearth of ſcurrility, or any famine of po- 
litics, weight be indebted to Miſs Fanny to en- 
tertain the intervals betwixt drefling and cards; 
but when there is plenty of all theſe, what occa- 
ſion is chere to * recourſe | to fo: low nas ad 
Ar Gig ne 
la the moſt diſmal and Arefal — in dich 
Britons ever acted a part, the plot is ſuſpended, 
the events are diſregarded, the machinery is all at- 
once interrupted, and for what? the ſcene 
opens, a bed with a child in it is ſeen upon the 
"ſtage; the ſpectators ſtand around waiting with 
Aolemn looks and ſtarting eyes: the ſcratching 
proclaims che / ſpirit near: hark! it knocks'!— | 
Again again. It tells the hour of the night very 
nearly; it diſtinguiſhes a clergyman even by his 
"dreſs; it counts the number of perſons in the 
room, within one or two; the ſound is audible 
and diſtinct, yet no perſon knows from whence it 
comes. Aſtoniſhing 1 how can it be —_ 
1871 e for 
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for ? Every. eye is fixed, every ear liſtens, and all 


other concerns are neglected, or poſtponed, till 
the ſtrange myſtery is revealed. 

1 do not know whether philoſophers have rang- 
ed ghoſts under the claſſes of bodies or ſpirits, or 
whether they call them only impalpable ſubſtances; 
but the genealogical account of them, as nearly as 
I can collect it, is this: pride committed a rape upon 
innocence, and produced fear ; fear entered into a 
contract with ignorance, and their legitimate off- 
ſpring was ſuperſtition; guilt married fuperſtitien, 
and from their inſeparable embrace proceeded a 


| ghoſt, From this fertile parent deſcended an innu- 
merable family of elves, ſpirits, apparitions, fantoms, 


ſpectres, and hobgoblins, which at firſt only aſſo- 
ciated with traitors and aſſaſſins, but afterwards per- 


ſecured the juſt and virtuous for a long ſucceſſion 


of ages. They have been wandering, like Jews, all 


over the world, and flou riſhed or decreaſed accord- 


ing to the reception they have met with. There 
are few countries in which they have not been | 


ſpected; they have found patrons among the moſt 


learned men, from Luther down to the committee 


of Cock-lane : their Auguſtan æra was under our 


Britiſh Solomon, king James, of pedantic me- 
mory; ſince that time they have been very much 
upon the decline, and were thought to be extinct, 
till Miſs Fanny began her atchievements, to the 
great wonder of mankind, and thus WONG he re- 


putation of her anceſtors. 
Vox. II. F. 5 
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FOR EL GN. NEWS... 
PARIS, Jan. 1, 1863. 


AHIS day Chancellor Noailles received. 1 ths 
annual prize from the Academy of Faſhions,, 


| for his: new invented machine for curling feathers... 


. Monſieur Volage, ſuperintendant of the Italian 
Comedy, is choſe ſecretary for the marine depart- 


ment; and Signior Senza Pietra, from rn 
Wy grand maſter of the ordnancdtde. 


BERLIN. 
x "We hear that an Engliſh ſoldier was public 


whipped there for ſelling a remnant of London 


broadcloth to his landlord, to diſcharge his wife's 
lying-in expences. The grenadier was puniſhed 


upon a law made by Frederic the Great (as it is 
Maid) which prohibited the vending Engliſh cloth 


in his dominions. But there muſt be ſome error 
in this account; for we know that monarch re- 
ceived a large ſubſidy from England, to the amount 
of 600,000 guineas annually; and a Prince To're- 


markable for his ſtrift adherence to Juſtice would 
never be guilty of ſuch flagrant ingratltude. 


© From Vienna we are informed, that the precious 
relics, which had been enſhrined” for upwards of 
ninety years, viz. Maria Thereſa, her Apoftolic 
Majeſty's great toe-nail of the right foot, and what 


9 
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was to have been expoſed to the people on the 
Emperor's name-day, is miſſing z which occaſions 

great ſpeculations among the n ned 
out all the courts in Europe. | 
BRUSSELS. 

Since the forming Flanders into an Imperial 
domain, eleven Emperors have been crowned 
here : and his preſent moſt Evangelic Majeſty has 
this year been pleaſed to remit thoſe taxes the 
Dutch uſed annually to pay him for cutting turf 
in Holland, out of his extraordinary clemency, 
it having been proved, they are unable to raiſe the 
tribute; for that once flouriſhing country, called 

ö then te United Provinces, by the encroachments 
' of their envious neighbours, and their. own ſtupi» 
: dity, is almoſt all ſwallowed up; which has been 
1 entirely öwing to the intrigues of a French faction, 

who, as the hiſtorians of thoſe times record, . 
them into a ſtate of defenceleſs inactivity. 5 


| CONSTANTINOPLE. * 
The Grand Signior made * year a n 
of general officers. 
Matomet Beg, . the Water-cartier' s ſon, Grand 
liier. Muflaþpha, the Sherbet · ſeller, Beſtangi. 
Len Saadi, the Turband- twiſter, Baſba of Natolia. 


t (abrara, the Arrow pointer, Cadi of Adr ianople, . 
ole o that, in Turky, ll merit more than birth ; 


wennde men to great places. Now although 
oy 8 it 
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it is not proper our kingdom ſhould be ſo regu · 
lated; yet, if ſometimes here a man, who was not 
born to a title, might be allowed any chance of 
making his fortune without being a freeholder, 
people in England would take pains to accompliſh 
themſelves i in arts and ſciences; but party deſtroys 
even the good i intent of generous inſtitution; and 
Malignity, Pride, and Ignorance prevent Merit from 
"ROS: its way to Independency. _ 

| They write from Lyons, that a ſurprizing phe- 
nomenon was lately ſeen there, conſiſting of an 
opake body, darting perpendicularly towards the 
| Zenith ; the length of whoſe tail formed an arch 
of 45 degrees; and when it was vertical to the 
gentleman who ſent us this account, it burſt with 
amazing exploſion, occaſioned, as we ſt ppoſe, by 
the ætherial denſity, being more than *ordinary 
impregnated with nitrous particles, and kindling 
by its extraordinary velocity, was the immediate 
impulſe of that inſtantaneous irruption which fol- 
lowed, ſprinkling the atmoſphere with fiery Stel. 
Fes, * as if the fret-work of the Milky Way was rait- 
ig vp on our . r ee 


1 5 "it; drunken Engliſhman is this moment 


put into the Inquiſition for aſſerting —this unofual 
appearance, which had alarmed our Electrical Col- 
-legians ſo much, Was only a 4 be let t of 
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The king of Corſica has publiſhed an o order, for- 
bidding the Genoeſe from uſing of nah ice but 


what they 1 import from his Wen Ji = o mod 


VENICE. 0 SO 
The Doge and Senate fat very 2 faſt night, | 
on the ſubject of what ſort of maſks mult be ufed 
next Carnival; and this morning a placart Was 


put up round St. Mark's- place, forbidding ay 
other to be worn than thoſe made of Papier Machè. 
This will bring in a great rare as the 0. 


7 OND 0 N. d Ando 


Great intereſt is making for Brief the gambler, 
U. killed Mr. Jeltby with a caſe - knife, for de- 
tecting kim with falſe dice in bis pocket; it is 


ſaid the murderer will be pardoned, becauſe be 


married the Ducheſs of Phaeton's Swils hair-cut- 
ter” s ſiſter. _ 


U 


The great match ſo long end concern- 
ing the eleven games at put, between Paddy Mur, 


doch the chairman, and Sooty Dun the chimney- 


ſweeper, on which large betts were depending, 


was determined yeſterday morning in Bow. Hreet 
night-cellar 1 in favour of the former. 


Laſt week at Newmarket there was a race for | 


500, between the wooden leg walker and a ham- 
fringed hog. It was ſix to four at ſtarting upon 


 Timber-toe, and large ſums were laid; but he 


loſt it by half a diſtance, his artificial leg break- 
+ IF 3 | ing 


1 126 „ Aurtks 8 * kun 


ing. in t the middle—and the e ones wer? a al 
' trafen i in. 5188 5 


The Counteſs of Hurricanes rout is 'poſiponed 


to the10th, inſtant, on account of her parrot be- 
ing ſeized with an epilepſy. 5169-20 


The great match at cricket between eleven mails 


of Hampton-court, and eleven wives of Windſor, 
will be played one day next week in Buſhy Park. 


"ADVERTISEMENTS. 2 
Ladies may be furniſhed with half boots for 


1 ſnipe- ſhooting, at Mr. Broderic's, Crane- "Os 
. 


eee muffz, made of a curious . 


ol ſables for the out ſides, and lined with the ut- 
moſt neatneſs and preciſion, with the ſofteſt velvet 
mole ſkins; they being found, when heated by 
the animal ſpirits of the fingers, to add by their 


effluvia that delicate cream-colour tint to the hands, 
which is now the only complexion made uſe of, 
Whereas the Company of Spouters thought pro- 
per to publiſh a prize, to be beſtowed on him who 
could repeat Honorificabilitudinitatibuſque, ofteneſt 
in a breath; and as the premium was given to me 
I propoſe to give lectures upon volubility and 
vociferation at Weſtmiaſter- hall coffee · houſe, the 
Gun at Billingſgate, and Jonathan's in Chas 
Alley, ſome time in March net. 
Eſſence of Chineſe cream to be ſold dy the i im- 


| porter; alſo he true cen vun, for ſportivg 


N lap» 
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lap- * ſkins, now uſed by the ladies in we end 
raglio, at the Carved Lamp, Piccadilly.” 95 
Whereas I have lately gained a patent br my 
new invented ſhoe-ſtrings; this is to let gentle- 
men and ladies know, that I am removed to the 
Piazza Covent-garden, where all orders ſhall be 
puncraauly: obſerved by their humble ſervant, 
| H. Narrow. 
N. B. Lady Languiſh's daiſy-water, to be had 
only at the old original water-warchouſe, at the 
New River Head. 


The true He Tortoiſhell Cat, to leap this * 
at ten n a puſs, and half a Eu: to- the 
ſervant. 

Tortoiſhell got Miſs Tabby, and Moll 1 
and Grimalkin, who won the great ſcratching 
match; he is full brother to the Purring Stallion, 
who got the famous Rat-catcher, who came out 
of the African Filly Cat, O Mountain, 


The Goth Night, 
At the Theatre in COVENT-GARDENg: 
w "This a gon Evening will be ee 
al n Comic Opera, called 
a 0? 19%, MEN D O + reid l. 
N -rlideraifec: Gai Mr. Addiſon, © |. 
a9! With the laſt new Pantomime, called 
30 - HiGGLEDE PIGGLEDE. | | 1; 
The whole to conclude with the. odlebrate Re- 
5 1 7d blot 5c - preſentation ' _ 304 
ar 70 ? Of Auto de —— 91700 
3 14 At 
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Ab the Opera- houfe, this Evening, 
Will be exhibited the laſt Serenata, ele 
|  BvurLETTA AFFETVOSA.. D 
The Dog and Cat Duet, by the two Adsense 
Firſt Jews-harp, by Mynheer Grotinghen ; by 
A Soto on the ſalt- box, by Picklini. 
hy Pit and Boxes ros. 64. Gallery 5% 


EP p 
© f +4 51 N 


— 4 4 \ 
© 


be Chine/# Company of Rope dancers only per- 
form in London nine nights more, being obliged 
to go to Dublin, as their grand ſubſcription opens 
there in three weeks. But to oblige the perſons 
of quality in England, from whom they have re- 

8 ceived ſuch ſignal favours, they ſhall play at only 
the uſual Prices, viz, Boxes 7s. 6d, Pit th 8 Gal- 
* . © * 


106 0 
Signiora Errantiſics, from Padua, renne to 


oblige the ladies and gentlemen of England with 
four more Concerts, at no more 0 one Jus 
each ticket, | 

N. B. Ladies with hoops will not be ele 


For che benefit of Muley Molock! from Africa, 
who imitates all the wild beaſts 'voices at the 
Opera-houſe, on Thurſday next will 'be Pre 
ed the Burletta, called Noan's ARK. 

HO Pit laid together at half a guinea. 

12 157011. 8 Gallery 5 1 E 4 ny 
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For the benefit, of Vr. Coventry, Mr, Darby, 
Mr. Exeter, 98 Mrs. Suſſex, and the wi- 


dow Lincoln, 118 
At * Theatre in ins on Monday pets, 
Mg be revived a Tragedy, ur 
+4; MI E. T. 102 A 
nie ated theſe thirty years. Wy 
(With ſeveral alterations to the preſent times.) 
Boxes 48. Pit 28. 6d. iſt Gallery 28. e 
Gallery 1%; gn 
N. B. We Aren hope, that the Se 
which the polite part of the town has imbibed 
againſt us, becauſe we are Engliſh actors, will for 
this one night ſubſide, as we have let our theatre, at 
the particular. deſire of the members of the Whiſt 
and Jockey Clubs, for the remainder of the ſeaſon 
to the famous Italian nen artiſt, 


be Durs are deſired to meet thaie — at 
aner Dapper's, about changing their feaſt from | 


the ſhorteſt day of the year. 


4 & 
S — 
- ” 


| Bird cages and ſquirrel-huts made in een 
Muſcovy taſte ; the proprietor of the patent, for 
bis late improvements in thoſe articles, keeping A 
perſon. ata valt expence in Siberia to ſend; over [the 
neweſt Nea EI Ys 


2011 3 
Wanted a eee who can crow Won een or 
bray like an aſs, or take off the Hottentots, or 


or like a Jackall—ſuch a one, by applying at the 
1 Choice 
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Choice Spirit houſe; the 500 of the Go- cart in 
N Puddle: dock; op met with encouragement, ' * 


W 6 1 STAAT; from 
the Cape of Good Hope, eſſectually eradicates all 
traces of the ſcurvy, gives eaſe at once in all acute 
pains ariſing from ſtones lodging in the urinary 
paſſages; extracts Funguſet from the bladder; re- 
ſtores old and young to their ſight, the diſtemper 
ariſing either from coagulations of the retina, mor- 
tifications of the optic nerve, or gutta ſerenas, by 
his Lymphatical Lotion; or Bullruſh Elixir. 

N. B. All patients diſcharged from the hoſpi pi- 
tals as incurable, he engages to make ones: in a 
. week's time. 

le is to be heard of every Moadey " T bork 
56s at the academy for teaching grown gentle - 
men good manners; at the hoſpital for decayed 
Italian Singers every Wedneſday; and the reſt/of 
the week at the ſign of the Group of Gamblers in 
h galley 


17 


. " Munc 4 aut Nunquam. 5 
Bocler Benjamin Biſmuth deſires every nth 
who, f is really afflicted with diſtempers, to come 
ay at once, call of him, and he Il cure them. 
Upwards of forty years practice has he had: and 
as, Hippokrates ſays, Experientia docet; i that. in 
mere pity to mankind, leſt they ſhould. be impoſed 
upon by ignorant quacks, : who never know no 
2384 | * * ge 
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1 eren of their own. language, hut go 
about puffing, themſelves as phyſicians, | when. the 
black-guards, though I ſcorn to uſe unpoliteneſs, 
but the ſcoundrels have no ſort of ideal eee 
of the materia medica of anatomy 1 

I give advice gratit in hyſterics, amputations, | 
PUP cramps, and all other morbid caſes. 

l am to be ſpoke with in Tottenham Road; next 
door to the hoſpital for ideots, e wie 
field's Tabernacle. 

Printed for Mr. Type, at the 100 of the Preſs i in 
Fou nders- alley, where e are taken in. 


. * 


His rokr of a STROLLING Couraxv's Romeo, 
F and Coronation. | 


HERE is nothing in ie n 
ſons who have ſeen the world more than 


4 Caracatura Aukward imitations in another 
part of life give us equal pleaſure What ink 
you of the ſervile copyiſts now of country- ſhop- 
keepers, ' ho, with about five ſhillings worth of 
ribbon, a brace of caps, and a paper: ſxull buft to 


place them on, call themſelves millineri Every 


barber's is, now, the wig· uarehouſe And I daily 
expect to ſee a common paftry-cook's called by the 
lane wander the enen and err gem 
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But of all imitations-(and in the caracatura Nile}: 
commend me to a ſet of ſtrollers in a barn, whoſe 
day bills (for I ſhould wrong them to call it a 
Plays bill) promiſe us the po/e/ion of Juliet to the 
monument of the Capulets, after the manner of 
London; accompanied with a ſolemn drudge, for 
ſo it is ſpelt in a manuſcript one now before me 
Sand the ceremony of the coronation with the 
champion; all ſtill, after the manner of Wage 
and. the noble theatres royal. 

My curioſity led me a month Gaps: (for we Sy 
| 1. but once a week : the cant word being, that 
we have but two audiences—a London expreſſion, 
no doubt—) to ſee the former - when, to my moſt 
laughing ſurprize, myſelf and company were happy 
to ſee this famous pee (myſelf holding the 
play-bill in my hand all the time, to heighten the 
ſcene, where the word was really ſpelt 9 to 15 
monument of the Capulets. 

The monument was a large ebony preſs with 
filling doors, ſuch as we ſee carefully preſerved 
by the old houſewives in farm-houſes : a fellow 
with a tolerable large Peſtle ſtruck a cracked mor- | 
tar {for no apothecary v would lend an entire one 
by way of great bell—— ſome charity girls with 
ſhi ifts (and no dad 507 neither) over their cloaths, 
marched two a-breaſt, with green ruſh candles i in 
in their hands, fioging | the laſt new, anthem. made | 
on their /ounder's day—ahe different colouts of 

the 
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the ſeeming ſurplices (aceording the care of the 
wearer, or the quantity they had to make a pro- 
per change) much heightened the ſcene, - 1 1 

The folerin drudge, or dirge, conſiſted (thanks: 


to a recruiting ſerjeant of the Black Rangers) of # 
flageolet, or fife; accompanied with the thorough! 
baſs of a /ide-drum'; and which. indeed the fellow: 
humoured tolerably well; only inſtead of a dead 
march. he beat a /iving one—and I don't think it 
was very mal-a-propos, as it covered the ſhrillneſs 
of the charity Matteis, who ſcreamed' occafion- 
ally as they do in the open air at a funeral. 
And now for the greateſt of all exhibitions; 
the coronation! after the manner of London—— 
Unluckily for them ! Covent Garden had ſet the 
unlucky example of a double proceſſion ; and they; 
like Fools, would imitate them; though moſt of 
the audience would have been content with a barn 
king unaccompanied with a bride. $636 ion 
The wor/bipful Mayor of the town, and the re · 
Hetlabl⸗ corporation aided and abetted that pro: 
ceſſion, very good - naturedly, by accommedating 
them with their gowns, maces, cap maintainance, 
&c. &c. &. &c.— The town beadle was not 
wanting in- his kind offices; and his glittering lare 
very much heightened the otherwiſe dull ecli pled 
view, of the whole—Two tefters of good harra- 
teen four- -poſt beds made no un- extraordinary fl 
gure, lc can aſlure ou; and, „Pein on n fixed poſts,, : 


did 
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did not bob up and down enn pe- 
Iy, did at the real coronation. 

The houſhold trumpets ! ee 
but an arch boy repreſented the houſhold fe well 
enough and as more recruiting parties than one 
were in town, een neee of jor 
__ or ſetjeants.. . 

Such was the magnificent proceſſion ! at laſt wh 
champion entered, in a poſtillion's leather jacket, 
which was adorned with braſs claſps, and a light- 
horſe-man': s cap, by way of helmet—the horſe un- 
huckily was one of his maſter's coach retinue, and 

| and had a dock'd tail—T much wondered they did 
not make an artificial one. But was anſwered, 
the. horſe | was very ſhitti/ſh, and would bear no- | 
thing to touch him behind—This was ſoon vert» 
fied ! for a candle falling from one-of the wooden 
chandeliers on his ramp, he immediately threw: 
down all the wings, which were but too geome- 
tically fixed; and created' ſuch confuſion, that 
the whole houſe of lords came into the pit for 
elter, and diſcovered the fallacy of their ermin, 
which was white paper fringed and dotted: occa- 
ſionally with ink. 1 

We are now endeavouring to repair. this almoſt. 
irreparable loſs—and one of the butchers in town, 
having a pad for his lady, we ſhall exhibit again 
immediately We have the aſſurance to write on 


our ans the 81h. and, 1010 night, in imitation. of. 
London 
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London too But do aſſure you, our banquet 
beats any of your's in town; for the tradeſmen 
alternately ſend ſome of their commodities gratis. 
The laſt was a bread and cheeſe fupper, as it was. 


the cheeſemonger's and baker's turn to treat But 


when the butcher's turn comes, I can well aſſure 
| you, that not only their maje/ties, but the houſe 
of lords, and their ladies wennn for a ſlice of 
good mut ton. 

In ſhort, we are Sur creatures ' and 1 will 
defy Mr. Garrick himſelf, or the late *Squire Rich's. 
executors, to exhibit any thing which we will not 
take off ſome how or other —The butchereſs's pad 
has had one rehearſal ; and though it was the jr/# 
time of appearing in that character, the beaſt kept 


a good countenance——Adieu ! and believe me, 


Your conſtant Readers, 
N AN SW ERS. 


. ke k kel. lebe e kee 
4 


On the preſent faſhionable TasTE for Ona Ton x. N 


1 Hav E lately received a letter from an acquaint- . 


ance in London, congratulating me on the 
dawn of a golden age in Eßgland, and aſſuring 
me that the period is not far off, in which venality 


and corruption will be totally baniſhed from among 
us; the laws continue no longer obſcure and expen- 
| five, rag be adminiſtered with equal ſpeed and 


integrity, 


, ett ̃ͤ w. © _ — — 
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 inteptity"anl the nominal profelſors of C 
become truly religions 8 
VL pon peruſing the firſt part of wy friend's epiltle; 
1 fu ppoſed he had been dabbling in the prophecies, 
and that he expected the immediate commence- 
ment of the Millenium; or ele that he was ſo 
charmed with the virtues of our excellent young 
monarch, as to believe they would infallibly pro- 
duce an univerſal reformation. But his hopes do 
not. Fi pring from either of theſe ſources : no, gentle - 
men, they ariſe from another cauſe. He has 
heard Mr. Sheridan s lectures with admiration, is 
ſeized with the preſent oratorical enthuſiaſm, and 
| thinks that a right elocution will bring about the 
wonderful effects I have mentioned. Wy 
- For my own part, I rejoice at every improve- 
ment which is made in the art of ſpeaking; I fi u- 
cerely lament the neglect of a juſt and forcible de- 
livery ; am perſuaded, that a greater attention to 
it would be extremely uſeful; and am glad that i it 
excites a more general regard than formerly: 1 
| heartily wiſh ſucceſs to any rational ſcheme for its 
advancement, and believe. Mr. Sheridan deſerves 
the. encouragement of his country. But, notwwith. 
ſtanding all this, I cannot perſuade. myſelf, that 
the introduction of oratory would be attended 
with ſuch-prodigious conſequences as my ſanguine 
London, friend imagines. To me it ſeems, that 
his expectations are 950 grounded upon a due con- 
do ; | fideration 


— 4 
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ſideration of the. ſtate of the world. I am afraid 
that human beings are carried away from their 
duty, by temptations. too ſtrong for the cords of 
eloquence intirely to bind; and that, when they 4 
have been twiſted as firmly as poſlible, they 10 
ſtill be broke by the violence of e Ae in- 
tereſts, appetites, and galkans... me x 5 
But we are often told of the ſurprizing elch 
which were produced by the art of ſpeaking in an- 
cient times. The mighty names of Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, and the vaſt things that were done by 1 
them, are perpetually ſounded in our ears. $5 ad. 
mire theſe famous orators as much perhaps as. 
ſome who affect to be continually talking about 
them; and yet it muſt be acknowledged, that bey 
did not thoroughly reform the ages in which they 
lived. Did the remonſtrances of Demoſthenes to- 
tally baniſh corruption from Athens? Did his ani- 
mated and pathetic exhortations really inſpire his } 
countrymen with wiſdom and fortitude ? It was a | 
long while before he could perſuade them to vis 
gorous meaſures ; and when he did prevail. 
them to engage Philip at Chæronea, it was out of 
his power to give them the true magyanimity of 
their anceſtors; nor could he, at laſt, preſerve 
himſelf from being condemned to exile and death. 
As to Cicero, I do not find that the maſter- piece of 
his eloquence prevented the banithment of Milos 
or that his inveCtive againſt Anthony deſtroyed the 
z Pow We that tyrant, The caſe of * 
| ten 


— 
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| olten . inſiſted upon; but either Cæſar paid an art · 
fal compliment to Tully, or the fact itſelf is doubt 
ful, ſince it is only related by one ancient author, 

and he mentions it not as a certainty, but a report. 

| +, Should it, however, be granted, that oratoty 

| has been attended with all the mighty effects aſcrib- 

ed to it, may it not be an inſtrument in the hands 
of wicked as well as worthy men; a two · edged 
weapon which cuts both ways? If any eredit is 
due to hiſtory, it is much to be doubted whether 
the gift of elocution, though excellent and uſeful 
in its own nature, has not, in fact, been applied 
in fuch a manner as to do more harm than good. 

Factious demagogues, ambitious and artful ſpeak- 
ers, have led the multitude captive, have deceived, 
plundered, and deſtroyed them. When 1 conſider 
that ingenious, but profligate perſons, may op- 
poſe eloquence to eloquence, I am of opinion, that 
were the ſenate, the bar, and the pulpits to be 

filled with nothing but orators, there might ill 
be ſome remains of corruption and venality in the 

world; law-ſuits might be protrafted ; and many 

15 of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity retain the form, 
without the reality of religion. i 

I am the more inclined to apprehend this [TOP | 
be the caſe, becauſe it doth not appear that our 
Saviour and his diſciples, even with the advan- 

tage of inſpiration. and miracles, worked an uni- 
verſal reformation. Jeſus of Nazareth; beſides 


bis ſupernatural —— had Juſtly the character 
of 


Li 
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diſregarded, defpiſed, and perſecuted by great num- 


ders. Can it then be expected, that human elo- 


cution will perform what Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
with all their divine accompliſhments and aſſiſt - 
ances, were not able to effect? If ſo St. Paul was 


very much to blame for renouncing the enticing 
words of man's wiſdom. Was I acquainted with 


our preſent admired preachers, I would aſk them, 
whether their moſt applauded modes of expreſ- 


ſion, and their fineſt attitudes, did always penetrate 
the heart ; or whether they did not frequently N 
in giving a mere temporary entertainment? 


Beſides, was eloquence the property of every 
ſpeaker, it would become a common qualification, 


and would excite no peculiar attention. It is to 


be feared that, in a courſe of time, a ſober citizen, 


who had eaten a plentiful dinner, might take his 
| nap, even under an orator little inferior to a F- 


Still however, as was declared in the begitining 


'of n my letter, I am a real friend to an imphove- 


ment in the art of delivery, and think that all 
methods ſhould be zealouſly purſued, which may 


tend to promote the- intereſts of truth and virtue, 
The clergy will do well to correct, as much as 


poſlible, any defects in their elocution ; the younger 


ones eſpecially, and ſuch perſons as are deſigned for 
the ſenate or the bar, ſhould endeavour, to acquire, 
in early A a juſt and pleaſing: manner of com- 


poſition, | 


— — — — tn org Doe 
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poſition; protitnciation, and action. But what 
reaſoh'<an there be for the ladies, and for tradeſ. 
men, to run in ſhoals to Sheridan's lectures ? Do 
haberdaſhers and mercers want to learn a better 
method of recommending their wares to their cul- 


tomers? 1 fancy they have already as much, ad- 
dreſs that ay as is ſufficient to the purpoſes of 
their buſineſs. 
A ñt; to the ladies, they naturally poſſeſs the graces 
of oratory in their full perfection, and require no 
artificial helps. They can reprove their ſervants, 
or deſcant upon the beauties of a piece of ſilk, with 
a pathos of ſentiment, a variety of language, and 
harmony of utterance, which the moſt applauded 
ſpeakers would be glad to equal. Beſides, the too 
public appearance of the fair ſex has a tendency to 
leſſen” one accompliſhment highly ornamental to 
their eloeution. A good aſſurance, which Mr. 
Pruſler, an Engliſhman, propoſes: to teach, may 
be very neceſſary to male eloquence; but I am 
ſure, that female cloquence is infinitely more 
charming when accompanied with modeſty. 

I am really, apprehenſive that the be 
rical zeal. of the citizens, if not properly directed, 
may do harm, as it may render them critics with- 
out candour and without judgment, and carry them 
to church, not to worſhip their Maker and mend | 
their lives, but to receive amuſement, and gratify a 
curious taſte, Let them, however, be adviſed not to 


exerciſe too o much ſererity againſt their old preach- 
ers; 


ers; let them conſider that eſtabliſhed. habits: cag: 
not be intirely rooted. out; that-gentlemen ought not 


to be condemned for being deficient i in accompliſh» 


ments which their education did not provide for; 


and that, a8 perfect ſpeakers can only be expected 
| among | the riſing generation, we muſt, in the mean 


time, be contented with ſuch plain and uſeful in 


ſructions as may ſave the ſoul, though they Jo 
not come recommended by all.the graces of deli- 
very, and all the vehemence of action. 


* 
p 0 » 10 


With regard to the young candidates for oratorical 


fame, I would earneſtly beg of them not to think 
themſelves ſufficiently qualified to appear in pub- 
lic, when they have learned to diſplay their hands, 


to exhibit fine attitudes, and to make ſalemn and 


pompous pauſes. They ſhould remember the pro- 
digious pains that were taken by the ancient plead- 
ers to acquire, in the firſt place, a large ſtock of 
found knowledge; and ſhould attend to the obſer- 
vation of Cicero, Eſt eloquentie, ſicut reliquarum 
rerum fundamentum, ſapientia. An emphggical 
pronunciation, and a variety of geſture, will ſoon 
come to be defpiſed among ſenſible men, if they 
are only employed to ſet off quaint antitheſes, 'Pue- 
rile flights, and ſu perficial ſentiments. © © 
Another thing I would adviſe preachers to is, 
to ſuit their elocution to their diſcourſes, and nat 
their diſcourſes to their elocution. What I mean 


fi * r 
Fo that they ſhould 50 in the compo lion of 
* DIO I 4 SA * 2125 wt "their 
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their ſermons, contrive to bting in certain bril. . 
liant thoughts or expreſſions for the ſake of dell. 
vering them in a particular way; 3 but write from 
a thorough acquaintance, with their ſubject, and 


from the fullneſs of their hearts, and then adjuſt x 
| their manner to their matter. Demoſthenes and 
Tully. did not invent little quirks. to make their p 
auditors ſtare ; did not fay fooliſh things on pur- 
poſe to correct them; but ſpoke in the language 
of nature, and, while they aſſiſted her with con- 
ſummate art, ſeemed only to follow her directions. 1 


FEEL DL CRORE, eee 


AUTHENTIC nn r between the King 
of PRUSSIA and the ingenious M. GELLERT, 
Profeſſor in Belles Lettres at Leipſic ; being an 
Extract of a Letter from Leipſic, Jan. 27, 1761. : 


HE-18th of October laſt, about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, while profeſſor. Gellert 
was ging 4 in his night-gown at his deſk, much 
out of order, he heard ſomebody knock at his door 
—* Pray, Sir, walk in.“ “ Sir, your ſervant, 
« my name is Quintus leilins, and Lam extremely 
glad to have the pleaſure of forming an ac- 
«« quaintance with one ſo famous in the republic. 
« of letters. I am not, however, come. here in. 
« my own name only, but in that of. his Pruſſian 
« 2 Mat, who deſires to Tee you, and has com- 
ah „ manded 


3 
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« manded me to conduct vou to him.“ After 
ſome excuſes founded on his ill health, M. Gellert 
accompanied Major Quintus, who introduced him 
into the apartment of his Majeſty, where the fol · 
lowing converſation was carried on by the Li 


and the two Literati. 


King. Are you profeſſor Gellert! 2 3 ih 2h 


Gellert. Yes, Sir. * 7 


K. The Engliſh envoy has 4 4445 you to me 


as a perſon of eminent merit. From whence are 


WP, 


G. From Haunichen, near Frepbutgs- 


K. What is the reaſon that we have no ol 
German writers ? 


Major Quintus. Your Majeſty has before your 
eyes an excellent German writer, whoſe produc- 
tions even the French have judged worthy of a 
tranſlation, and. whom they call the La N 
of Germany. 


K. This, Mr. Gellert, is, no doubt, a SEP A 


proof of your merit, Pray, have, you read a 


Fontaine? 
6. Yes, Sir, but without imitstüng him. 1 have 
aimed at the merit of being original in my way. 
K. Here you are in the right. But what is the 


reaſon that we have not in Germany. a greater num 
ber of ſuch good authors as you ? 


2 Your Majeſty ſeem prejudiced 50 the 


Geranans, Lu 1 80 
3 | | ; x By 


„„ „KK vow ee oo os ooo wo 
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ſtorlans; among others Cramer the continuator of 


— 2 
——— — > - . 
— — — * * Pg 
Z— —— oi oo oe of ————— ö * 
* 


tranſlation of Tacitus in the German language? 


— — — —— — —— [ͤ˖wu—— — — 


given of him, are entirely deſtitute of merit. 


| Greeks, the Romans were ſolely occupied in the 


bo By no means! gf, 42413 -1 Wb 
- G. Againſt the German writers at 1 11 
K. That may be, and the truth! is, I 8 not a 
hy high opinion of them. Whence comes it that 
we find no good hiſtorians among them ? 
C. We have, Sir, in Germany, ſeveral good hi- 


n. and alſo the learned Maſcow. | 

K. A German continue the Univerſal 8 of 
Boſſuet ! how can that be? 

E. He has not only continued it, but alſo per- 
ſormed this difficult taſk with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
One of the moſt eminent profeſſors in your Maje- 
ſty's dominions has declared this Continuation equal 
4n eloquence, and ſuperior in point of exactneis, to 
Boſſuet's hiſtory. | 

K. How does it come to paſs that we have no good 


G. That author is extremely difficult to tranſ- 
late, and the French tranſlations that have been 


K. This I acknowledge. 
6. There are ſeveral cauſes that have contri- 
buted hitherto to prevent the Germans from be- 
coming eminent in the different kinds of writing. 
While the arts and ſciences flouriſhed among the 


_ pernicious art of war. . May we not look upon 
This as the wy age LE? ? 12. I yot 
add 


think 1 can cure you. You have only to uſe ex- 
 erciſe, ride every day, and take once a week a 2 


11 
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add to this, that they have not been animsted by 
ſuch patrons of nenn * 
XIV. ud li i tion deln bat = 
K. And oh don bare bad. _ Angus 
Saxony. 15 
8. * Sire, and we all hare on good bab. 
ings in that count. 
X. How can you * Ys there ſhould by 
one Auguſtus for all Germany, divided as it is? 
C. That, Sire, is not my meaning. I only wiſh 
that every Prince would encourage, in his own do- 
minions, men of true genius. - - SE 
K. Were you never out of Saxony! N u * 
6. I was once at Berlin. | | 
K. You ought to travel. | 
6. Sire, I have no inclination for travelling, nor | 
would my circumſtances enable me to travel, had 
I ever ſo much inclination to it. 1 Free, 
K. What kind of ſickneſs are you wronbled wh ; 


I ſuppoſe it is the malady of the learned? 


G. Be it ſo: Since your Majeſty does me ee 
honour to give it that name. I could not, wi 
out the greateſt vanity, have Siren it that TR 
tion myſelf, 8 " &f 

K. I have bad this diſeaſe as umd you 35 I 


of rhubarb. . 


G, This * Sire, might WR 1 
than the diſeaſe. If the horſe I uſe has more 
Voc ih G N health 


\ 
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health and ſpirits than 1 myſelf have, I dare not 
"ride him, and if he has leſs, I certainly ſnould not 
| receive much benefit from the uſe of him. 


E. Why then don't you make uſe of a carriage ? ? 

G. I am not rich enough for that 

EK. Aye, there it is that the ſhoe generally pinches 
the German Literati, The times, repens. are * 
bad at preſent. 

G. Very bad indeed, Sire. But if your n 
would be ſo generous as to give Peace to Ger- 
many 

K. How can I do that? Hare you not heard 
that J have againſt me three crowned heads? 

* My chief knowledge, Sire, lies in ancient 
| hiſtory : I have ſtudied much leſs _ of modern 
times. 

K. Which do you prefer as an epic poet, Ho- | 
mer or Virgil? 

G. Homer certainly, as an or) zonal om, , me- 
rits the preference. 

K. Virgil, however, i is a more poliſhed writer. 

G. We live in an age too remote from that of 
Homer's to form an accurate judgment of the lan- 
guage and manners of that early period: I there- 
fore depend upon the judgment of Quintilian „ who 
gives Homer the preference. 3 

K. We muſt not, however, pay a laviſh defe- 
rence to the judgment of the ancients. 

6. Neither do I follow it blindly ; 31 only adopt 


it when antiquity throws ſuch a miſt over an ob- 
_ 


ce 
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ject as prevents my ſeeing it with my own. eyes, 
and r hinders. me > from 17 8780 5 
myſelf. 


K. You * RS 1 am \told, fables. re- 
markable for their elegance and wit. Can you re- 
peat me one? 

G. I really don't wk Sire, if 1 can; 1 me- 
mory is far from being good. | 
K. Do your beſt; I ſhall take a e PAK | 


ment, and give you time to recolle& one—Well, 
have you ſucceeded ? 


G. Yes, Sire. A certain painter of Athens, 
who exerciſed his art with a view to reputation 
rather than from the love of gain, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to a connoiſſeur for his opinion of one of his 
pictures which repreſented the god Mars. The 
connoiſſeur could not diſſemble; he found the 
piece defective; he objected particularly to the 
too great appearance of art that reigned through 
ce the whole. The painter defended his work 
* with all the warmth of an inordinate ſelf- love; 
the critic anſwered his arguments, but with- 
ont producing conviction. In the mean time 
<< arrives a coxcomb, who caſts an eye upon the 
picture, and without giving himſelf a moment's 
time to reflect, cries out in a rapture, Gods! 
what a maſter- piece! Mars lives, breathes, ter- 
rifies in that admirable production. Obſerve 
thoſe feet, thoſe nails! What tafte, what an air 
„ grandeur 1 in the helmet, the ſhield, and in 
| 15 G 2 | 40 * the | 
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45 the whole armour of the terrible deity! The 
4 painter bluſhed, beheld the true connoiſſeur with 
« a look that ſpoke confuſion and conviction; 


4 and faid to him, I am now perſuaded that your 
“ judgment is well founded. The coxcomb re- 
« tired, and the picture was effaced. x 
K. Now for the moral. 
G. It is this; When the produbilons of an 


a “ author do not ſatisfy a good judge, this is a 


&« ſtrong preſumption againſt them; but when 
« they are extolled by a blockhead, then i it is high ; 
c time to commit them to the flames.“ 

K. Excellent, Mr. Gellert! The piece is admi- 
rable; and there is ſomething elegant in the con- 
ſtruction of this fable. I can perceive the force 


and beauty of this compoſition. But when Gott- 


ſched read to me his tranſlation of higenia, I had 
before me the French original, and did not under- 


ſtand a word of what he read, If 1 {tay here ſome 
time, you muſt come and ſee me often, , and read 


me ſome of your fables. . , 
G. I don't know. Sire, if I may venture to read, 


as | have acquired by habit that ſinging tone of 
voice which is common in our mountains. 


This s quite another man than Gottſched 4” 


K. Aye, like that of the Sileſians. You mug, 
however, read your fables yourſelf, otherwiſe they 
will loſe. —Return ſoon hither.  . 

When Mr. Gellert was gone, the Ting ſaid, 


and 


* 
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and the day following, he ſaid at table, that * of 
cc all the learned Germans, Gellert was the moſt 
" rational and judicious.” 


+44$$4000000000440440 
On inn Wivzs.' 
E are told, that in Spain it is the cuſtom 


for huſbands never to let their wives go 
abroad without a watchful old woman to at- 


tend them: and in Turky it is the faſhion to lock 


up their miſtreſſes under the guard of a truſty eu- 
nuch: but I never knew, that in any country 
the men were put under the ſame reſtrictions. My 
wife is to me a very Duena; ſhe is as careful of 
me as the Keiſler Aga, or chief eunuch, is of the 
Grand Signior's favourite Sultana: and whether 
ſhe believes, that I am in love with every woman, 
or that every woman is in love with me, ſhe will 
never truſt me out of her ſight ; but ſticks as cloſe 
to me, as if ſhe really was, without a figures bone 
of my bone and fleſh of my fleſh. I am never 
ſuffered to ſtir abroad without her, leſt 1 ſhould 
go aſtray; and at home ſhe follows me up and 
down the houſe like a child in leading-ſtrings : 
'nay, if I do but ſtep down ſtairs on any ordinary 
occaſion, ſhe is ſo afraid J ſhould' give her the lip, 
that ſhe always ſcreams after me, My dear, you 
* are not going out?“ though for better ſecurity 

„„ ſhe 
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ſhe generally locks up my hat and cane rogethes 
with her own gloves and cardinal, that one might | 
not ſtir out without the other. 

I cannot flatter myſelf that 1am bandſomer or 
better made than other men: nor has ſhe, in my 
eyes at leaſt, fewer charms than any other woman. 


Need I add, that my complexion is not over ſan- 


guine, nor my conſtitution very robuſt: beſides, 
we have not been married above a month; and 
yet ſhe is ſo very doubtful of my e that 
I cannot ſpeak, or even pay the compliment of 


my hat to any young lady, though in public, with- 


out giving new alarms to her jealouſy. Such 
a one, ſhe is ſure, from her flaunting airs, is a 


kept madam ; another is no better than ſhe ſhould 


be; and ſhe ſaw another tip me the wink, or give 
me a nod, as a mark of ſome private aſſignation 
between us. A nun, madam, might as ſoon force 


her way into a convent of monks, as any young 
woman get admittance into our houſe; ſhe has 
therefore affronted all her acquaintance of her own 


ſex, that are not, or might not have been, the 


| grandmothers of many generations; and is at home 
to nobody but maiden ladies in the bloom of three- 
ſcore, and beauties of the laſt century. Lo 


She will ſcarce allow me to mix even with rcd 


? of my own ſex; and ſhe looks upon bachelors in 


particular, as no better than pimps and common 
ſeducers. One evening ſhe indeed vouchſafed to 
truſt 
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truſt me out of doors at a tavern with ſome of my 
male friends; but the firſt bottle had ſcarce gone 
round before word was brought up, that the boy 
was come with the lanthorn to light me home. I 
ſent him back with orders to cali in an hour; 
when preſently after the maid was Aiſpatched, 
with notice, that my dear was gone to bed very 
ill, and wanted me directly. I was preparing to 
obey the ſummons, when, to our great ſurprize, 


the ſick lady herſelf bolted into the room, com- a | 


plained of my cruel heart, and fell into a fit, from 
which ſhe did not recover till the coach had ſet us 
down at our own houſe, She then called me the 
baſeſt of huſbands, and ſaid, that all taverns were 


vo better than bawdy-houſes, and that men only | 


went thither to meet naughty women : at laſt ſhe 
declared it to be her firm reſolution, that I ſhould 
never ſet my foot again in any one of-them, except 
herſelf be allowed to make one of the company. 1 
You will ſuppoſe, madam, that while my wife is . 
thus cautious that I ſhould not be led aſtraggwhen 
abroad, ſhe. takes particular care that I ſhould not 
ſtumble n temptations at home. For this rea- 
ſon, as ſoon as I had brought her to my houſe, 
my two maid-ſervants were immediately turned 
away at a moment's warning, not without many 
covert hints, and ſome open accuſations of to 
near an intimacy between us: though I proteſt to 
Jou, obe was a feeble old wrinkled creature, as 
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| bapgard and frightful a as mother Rakes and the 
other a ftrapping wench, as coarſe and brawny as 
the female Sampſon. Even my man John, who 
had lived in the family for thirty years, was packed 
off, as being too well acquainted with his maſter's 
ly ways. A chair-woman was forced to do our 
work for ſome time, before madam could ſuit her- 
ſelf with maids for her purpoſe. One was too pert 
an huſſy; another went too fine; another was an 
impudent forward young baggage. At preſent our 
houſhold is made up of ſuch beautiful monſters | 
as Caliban himſelf might fall. in love with ; my 
lady's own young woman has a moſt inviting 
hamp-back, and is ſo charmingly paralytic, that 
| ſhe ſhakes all over like a Chineſe figure; the houſe- 
maid ſquints moſt delightfully with one ſolitary. 
eye, which weeps continually for the loſs of its 
fellow ; and the cook, beſides a moſt captivating: 
red face and protuberant waiſt, has a moſt grace 
ful hobble in her gait, occaſioned by one dhe abs | 

ſhorter than the other. / . 
I need not tell you that T muſt never write 2 


an letter, but madam muſt ſee the contents before it 


is done up; and that I never durſt open one till g 
ſme has broke the ſeal, or read it till ſhe has firſt 
run it over. Every rap from the poſt- man at che 
door makes her tremble; and I have known her 
ready to burſt with ſpleen, at ſeeing a ſuperſerip- 
tion written in a fair Italian hand, though per- 


"yp it ol comes from my aunt in the . 


** 
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she can ade ont an intrigue even from the im. 


preſſion on the wax: and a Cupid or two hearts 
joined in union, or a wafer pricked with a pin, | 


or ſtamped with a thimble, ſhe interprets as the 
certain tokens of a billet-doux. The other week, 
I received a letter from Derbyſhire, which awak- 
ened all her miſtruſt. She knew from the ſcrawl, 


and ſtrange ſpelling on the outſide, that it muſt 


come from a woman : ſhe therefore tore it open 


in a violent rage, in hopes of making a moſt ma- 
terial diſcovery; but to her great diſappointment 
the contents were perfectly illegible. She Was 


now convinced, that it came from ſome naſty crea- 


ture, whom I maintained in the country; and 
that we correſponded together in cypher. I was 


obliged to confeſs the truth; that it was, indeed, 


drawn up in cypher, and that I had the key to it. 


At length, with much ado, I explained the whole 


matter to her, telling her that it was a letter frem 


my farmer, who not being bred at a writing - ſchool, 


expreſſed his meaning by characters of his own in- 
vention. However, this aſſurance did not Fi t all - 


pacify her, till ſhe had diſ patched a _ me 
to be.certified; of the truth. - | 

This loving creature happened to hy. taken iw 
lately, when ſhe thought that ſhe was: going to 


Go 


die. She- called me to her bedſide, and. mals. N 
tears in her eyes told me, that ſhe could not be 
able to die in peace, except I would promiſe her 
one thing, J aſſured her, I would promiſe any 


| big to make her eaſy “ O my dear,” fays 
$i; "M$; 3 the, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſhe, * 1 cannot bear the thought of your being 
$6 another” s; and therefore I ſhall not reſt in my 
* grave, if you do not ſwear to me that you will 
never marry again, or think of another woman 
« as long as you live.” My poor dear is how- 
ever recovered, without putting my faith to ſo 
hard a trial; though I may venture to ſay, that I 
have already had ſo much of matrimony, I could 
| ſubmit to any conditions to part with her, 


FFC 
A LETTER upon the ill placing of great MEX and 


WoukEN' 8 PORTRAITS, 


"SIR, 


Have often read ſatires, that "TA appeared to 
me to be panegyrics; and I have been frequently 


| concerned to ſee vindications publiſhed, that have 


left my mind in doubt when I. have read them, 


whether [ was to conſider what was before me as 


intended to. clear or afperſe the perſon to. be de- 
fended. But nothing has puzzled me more than 


the conduct I have generally obſeryed in thoſe 
hh ſhew. their regard to a particular great 


man, whom, they,admire, by fixing up his head or 


15 TS een their door, or ſticking it up in 


different parts of their houſes, The vileneſs of 
the daub, the place allotted to it, and the com- 
pan it is aſſociated with, make the intention of 
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determine, whether he means to compliment or ia- 


ſult the great perſonage in his poſſeſſion. 


When I ſee before the door of an alebouſe, a 


Harp-alley daub of the King and Queen (which 
might paſs as well for the Little Carpenter and his 
Indian Squaw, if George and Charlotte were not 


ſabſcribed)-I am forced to enquire whether the 


landlord is a loyal ſubject to the King, or New- 
caſtleman, before I can determine what is to be 
_ underſtood by the ſign. And I could never ſettle 
to this day, whether the man in Butcher-row, or 


the rooth-drawer in Blood-bowl-alley (who, in 


the year 1745, put up a ſign that might as well 
| paſs for the Saracen's-head, or the Red-lion at 


Brentford, as the half-length of the Duke of Cum 


berland, if it had not been for the D. C.) really 
were well- wiſhers to his royal Highneſs, or not. 


I was ever diſguſted at the thoughts of blowing 


my noſe in his Majeſty's face upon my handker- 
chief; and it lately went much againſt mg, to ſee 
a waiter throw two ſhillings worth of rum and 


brandy-punch over his Sovereign at the bottom 


of the bowl. But I can ſcarce reflect, without the 

utmoſt confuſion, that the Queen lay proſtrate un- 

der me, for a whole night, at the bottom of a 

piece of Chelſea china in my bed- chamber, which 

I broke in the morning, as ſoon as I diſcovered the 
| Ts 

| G6 . I could 
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I could not help laughing, when, in one of my 
midnight rambles, I ſau/ the Twelve Judges among 
a, parcel of thieves, | chairmen, watchmen, and 
market - people, at the night-cellar near Femple- 
bar. The wiſe and learned gravity of theſe great 
lawyers, compared with the ſtupid drunken figures 
b- -out:of the frames, afforded me much entertain- 
ment. I was alſo much diverted at ſeeing the 
_ Archbiſhop's picture in Mrs. Phillips's ſhop in Half- 
 -"moon-ſireet; and, upon aſking this uſeful old 
matron, why the Archbiſhop was ſo great a favou- 
"rite of her's? He always was,” ſays ſhe, © for 
- e ever thought him a good man.” But I can- 
not underſtand what buſineſs the Biſhop of Glouce- 
| Ker has among the fiſh women at Billingſgate, or 
my Lord of Cheſter in ſo many apartments of the 
Jews. Should my Lord Chancellor be ſeen in 
Kitty Fiſher's bed-chamber ? or the Duke of York 
at Haddock's Bagnio ? And what has Lord Little- 
ton to do at the Goat alehouſe in Cuckold's point? 
or the Earl of Hardwick at the three Blue Balls in 
| St, Giles? 

I am never ſurprized to ſee his Majeſty 8 picture 
at che houſe of an Antigallican, or my Lord Bute's 
at the Hand- in hand- Fire. office, or the Union Cof- 
fee- houſe, any more than I am to ſee Mr. Gar- 
7 at the Shakeſpeare, or at the Society of Arts, 

"But what muſt 1 ſuppoſe, when I fee the 
Puke of Newcalile nm 1 of old caſt off 
cloaths 
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cloaths in Monmouth-ſtreet, that never were worth 
a farthing in their beſt days? Would any perfon 
think of looking for Mr. Fox among the brokers 
at Jonathan's ? Or expect to ſee Charles Town- 
ſhend at the Windmill near Hanover - ſquare, or at 
the Weather- cock in Turn- ſtile? Sir John Philips 
is naturally to be found at the Royal Oak, or at gro 
bono publico, Aſhley's; but don't it ſeem exceeds 
ingly out of character for a King to be ſeen among 
drunken priſoners in a ſpunging-houſe ? I am forry © | 
to ſay, I have ſeen his preſent Majeſty in moſt of | 
the jails within the bills of mortality: and I am 
confident the Queen would not be pleaſed, if ſhe | 
knew, in how many bad houſes, in the neighbour» "i 
hood of Covent-Garden, our moſt gracious Sove- | 
reign is to be ſeen every night by the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects. I have been mortified with the ſight 
of Lady Northumberland i in a waſh-houſe, and the 
Princeſs Amelia in a gin-ſhop. 
People have another way of, 3 me, bo ; 
fides the place in which they fix their pietpre or 1 
print; and that is, by the company they often 
pitch upon for their favourite. When I ſee the 
picture of his preſent Majeſty, with an Alfred or | 
Edward the Third its companion, I underſtand . ö 
what! is intended; but I am at a loſs, when I ſee | 
the King of Pruſſia, the Marquis of Granby, and | 
Lord George Sackville, at the ſign of the Gun. 
Meth, was clearer to me, than my friend's in- 
tention, 
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tention, who placed Pitt between Sir. William 
Wyndham and Pulteney; but I was forced to aſk 
an explanation, when I ſaw Walpole, Pelham, and 
Newcaſtle, as he called them, together on the 
the oppoſite ſide of the room. A child would 
think of running to a grocer's, or a chandler's ſhop, 
for a ſight of the preſent Lord Mayor; but no- 
| body would look for him in Mr. Beardmore's ſtudy, 
between Demoſthenes and Tully. Theſe two 
great orators might receive honour from being 
grouped with a Mansfield or a Pitt, but they would 
not, if they were alive, be able to hold a conver- 
ſation with an Alderman of London, as they have 
no word, in either of their languages, for fogare 
canes, melaſſes, and rum-puncheons. - 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
WX. Inovs ip. : 


| 
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ON a particular FaaNCH FASHION, 


| CanTain French faſhion, during the pre- 

ſent war, hath gradually crept into this 
kingdom; a faſhion which hath already ſpread 
through this metropolis, and, if not timely pre- 
vented, muſt infallibly infect the whole nation. 
y It is not merely becauſe it is a French faſlion that 
I find fault with it, but . it is a filthy fa- 
ſhion, 
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ſhion. Cleanlineſs is no part of the character of 
the French nation; with all their politeſſe they 
they are in ſome reſpects a naſty people. You can- 


not but have taken notice, Sir, you who are ſo 


univerſally converſant with the ladies, that of late 
there appears to be an additional growth of hair 
on the heads (I ſay, Sir, on the heads) of ſuch of 
our females as are commonly ſeen in places of pub- 
lic entertainment: there ſeems, ſince the preſent 
faſhion, to be an additioral quantity both in front 
and rear. Now poſlibly you imagine this increaſe 
to be owing to ſome newly diſcovered pomatum, 


bear's greaſe, or ſomething of that ſort.—No ſuch . 


thing. It is entirely owing to the French manner 
of Frizzlation, Perhaps you have no idea how 
this is performed. T'll tell yon, Sir, —Monſieur 

having, with an inimitable air of gentility, depo- 
ſited his uten ſils on the table, and familiarly en- 
quired after her ladyſhip's health, begins his ope- 
ration thus: he dextrouſly ſeparates from the reſt, 
ſix hairs near the crown of the head, twigs them 
between his thumb and finger, rolls them up from 
the points to the root, and before you can ſay 
Jack Robinſon, locks them faſt in a ſquare inch of 
paper. He then takes the next ſix hairs towards 
the front, papering them up in the ſame manner; 
and thus he proceeds in a trait line, from the 


cron of the head towards the noſe, till he com- 
"Fn a file * ſpeak in the military phraſe) of ten 


Papers. 


* 


papers. He then gradually deſcends towards the 
right ear, which exactiy e a rank of thirty 

Papers. 2 , 
T hus, fapnoling vr ears to Fo, equi-diſtant . 
from the crown, we have ſixty papers in front, 
which being multiplied by the depth makes the 
whole ſix hundred. Theſe are ſeparately burnt 
with hot irons, In this ſituation her ladyſhip 
looks exactly like a ſun-flower. The papers be- 
ing now taken off, he daubs her head with at leaſt 
half a pound of greaſe, to which he adds one 
pound of meal. Theſe hot irons anſwer a double 
purpoſe; they not only criſp the hair, but, by 
their heat, increaſe the natural perſpiration of the 
head, and thus the pudding is ſupplied with the 
neceſſary ſalt; I ſay neceſſary, for without this 
ſalt the pudding would infallibly ſtink in twenty- 
four hours. He now begins with all his dexte- 
rity to work her ladyſhip's pate into ſuch a ſtate of 
confuſion, that you would imagine it was intend- 
ed for the ſtuffing of a chair bottom; then bend- 
| ing it over his finger with one thouſand black 
pins, he nails the hair ſo faſt to her head, that nei- 
ther the weather nor time have power to alter its 
poſition. Thus my lady is dreſſed for tr 
months at leaſt; during which time it is not In, 
her power to comb her head. What is the con- 
ſequence? ſorry I am to uſe ſo filthy an expreſe g 
ſion! but . ber n ſliaketh. File, la- 
dies 
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dies, fie ! if ever you mean to get hufbatds, or to 
keep them when you have them, reſtore this naſty 
faſhion with the reſt of our conqueſts. If you 
knew the power of a tainted breeze over the man- 
hood of the ſtouteſt of us, you would be more 
careful of mm our We n 1 * our 
other ſenſes. | * 


| TRUBPENNT.. : 
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A Loving WIrE deſcribed. 


ARD is the lot of that man who is ed, 
with a wanton wife, a jealous wife, 
drunken wife, or a ſcolding wife; but it is better 
to have a wanton, jealous, drunken, or ſcolding 
wife, nay, I may fay, all together, than to be 
yoked to a loving wife. The wanton wife will let 
the poor man wear his horns on his head with 
peace and quiet, if he'll give her no interfliption | 
in planting them there. The jealous wife will 
ceaſe upbraiding, while her deary is fixt to her 
apron-ftring. The drunken wife is at leaſt ſober _ 
when ſhe wakes in the morning; and the ſcolding 
wife, we may ſuppoſe, is ſilent when ſhe is aſleep... 
But the loving wife torments her unfortunate hel p- 
mate e noon, and night, nay, and all 
night doo. 


When 


Hi 
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When my dear pattner, who, I may ſay, is the 
moſt loving of her ſex, firſt wakes in the morn⸗ 
ing, if ſhe finds me aſleep, ſhe ſeldom fails of lett- 
ing me know that ſhe thinks I have had reſt 
enough, and that to ſleep much is not good for 
me. If I happen to be awake when ſne firſt opens 
her eyes, ſhe will not ſuffer me to get up, inſiſting 
; I mulſt take another nap, for ſhe is ſure I have had 
but an indifferent night, When we get to break- 
faſt, if I chooſe toaſt, it is ten to one but ſhe finds 
It gave me'the heart-burn the day before, and then 
'T muſt eat bread and butter; if I chooſe the lat- 
ter, it is the ſame odds but I am obliged to eat 
Yorkſhire muffin, becauſe ſhe well knew I was 
fond of it. Sometimes ſhe turns down my cup 
| herſelf after the firſt diſh, becauſe ſhe fancies my 
hand ſhakes, and tea is nervous, - At other times 
I am (willed with half-pint after half- -pint, as ſhe 
conceives I ate too much ſupper over night, and 
tea is good for digeſtion. One time I am poiſoned 
with brandy in my diſh, at another with ſaffron, 
though ſhe knows I deteſt them both e it is 
good for me, ſhe ſays; 
If I happen to come home any flee time before 
1 dinner, I am obliged to ſwallow down a large diſh 
of chocolate, and to eat a ſaucer of dry toaſt, 
though perhaps I was juſt come from the coffee 
i houſe, to keep the wind off my ſtomach ; and I am 
in great luck that a pint baſon of peaſe -ſoup, in 
| which 


which a ſpoon will ſtand upright, is not ſet before 
me, by way of whet to my appetite, Though my 


loving tormentor may have thus crammed me like 


a turkey till the dinner makes its appearance upon 
the table, I am obliged to eat whatever ſhe puts 
on my plate, or ſhe is otherwiſe the moſt miſerable 


creature alive, and is ſure I am not well, which 


never fails of introducing the apothecary into the 
houſe, almoſt as ſoon. as the cloth is taken away, 
And I have more than once, on ſuch an occaſion, 
ſuffered myſelf to be drenched with gallons of ca- 
momile tea, becauſe no remonſtrance could fatisfy 


her but my ſtomach was out of order. If I pre- 


ſume to help myſelf at table, my female Sancho 
Panſa phyſician is ready with her interdict to re- 


rain me. If I call for ſmall-beer, perhaps my 


ſweet loving wife thinks water better for me; and 
ſhould this have been my choice, it is great odds 
but ſhe orders wine to be mixed with it, as it is 
too cold for my ſtomach alone. Do I go to hob 
or nob in white wine, I am probably told red is 


better for my nerves; and ſhould: I mention red, 


ſhe would inſiſt white is better for my cold. When 
the deſert appears, though I am in general. fond 
of fruit and ſweet · meats, I almoſt tremble at the 


ſight of it, for as the dear loving ſoul is fond of 
theſe things. herſelf, ſhe thinks ſhe cannot give a . 
ſtronger proof of her regard for me, than in mak- 
| ig me eat what ſhe likes beſt, _ Accordingly, if K 
h ſhe 
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me takes 4 peach that appears to her remarkably 
good, I am forced to finiſi what ſhe has half eat, 
though I prefer a nectarine. And however wiſh- 
fully T may caſt my eye upon any glaſs or ſaucer 
of ſweet· meats, I am forced to refift the tempta- 
tion, well knowing my loving tafter will ſupply 
me abundantly with her relics of thoſe things which 
ſhe is ſure Fam fond of. I muſt add too, that 
though -the company cannot help ſmiling when 
ſhe loads my plate with jellies, I dare not refuſe 
my love's kindneſs, if ſhe declares they are ad- 
mirable, and ſhe is certain 1 ſhall like them. 
Aer anxiety. about my health, and her earneſt- 
neſs to pleaſe me, acts ſo vehemently upon her 
mind, that ſhe is never cool enough to judge what 
zs the beſt for my conſtitution, or moſt agreeable 
to my taſte, She is too intent upon the end to 
conſult well about the means. Hence my female 
| Phyſician often proves the reverſe of the ſmoakers 
adage of Tobacco hic; for if I am well ſhe'll make 
me ſick; if I am ſick ſhe don't make me well. 
loye for me, I am frequently inclined to prefer 
envy, hatred, and malice to ſuch loving: kindneſs, 
and could heartily ery out with captain Flaſh to 
the dear miſchief, Oh ! damn your love, though, 
I am convinced of the ſincerity of it. My great 
coat, which I number among my beſt friends, by 
her means deſerves a place among my falſe ones. 
ELL In fires, either from rain or froſt, my good 
1 5 friend 
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friend does me no ſervice, for my wife often hates 
a great coat, I am ſo apt to take cold when I leave 
it off; and then I muſt weather every inclemency; 
and ſtand every ſhower of rain without it. When 
I am in no want of it, my good friend is ready 
with its kind office; and it my love ſhould take it 
into her head that I have at any time ſuffered for 
want of my great coat, I am forced to groan un- 
der the weight of it, even in the hot month of 
July. Her deſire to have me pleaſed will not let 
me ſee the play I admire, or viſit the friends which 
I like. Should I preſume to engage for myſelf, 5H 
ſhall find myſelf perhaps one of an agreeable party 
which ſhe knew before I ſhould be happy with in 
another place. And if I ſhould ſettle to fee Gar- 
rick the next time he plays Lear, I am certainly 
engaged by her to the new opera; and ſhe has 
procured tickets herſelf to be an agreeable ſurprize 
to me. As to the playhouſes, indeed, I am afraid . 
I ſhall never be ſuffered to enter their doors again, 
ſhe is ſo terrified by the modern Mohawkgg the 
Society for the Reformation of Manners, and the 
theatres, that ſhe would as ſoon truſt me to a cam · 
paign in Flanders, or among the Catawaws and 
and Cherokees in North en as at Fanny” 
Lane or Covent Garden.＋ 

What adds to my Ahbertübes l- that there * 
no hopes of an alterätion for the better. You 
1 be fire 1 ur gran en 22295 to cc ivince 
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| her, that though ſhe is the beſt of women, ſhe is 
the worſt of wives; that I would rather feel the 
ſevereſt effects of hate than her love. If ſhe was 


a termagant, I could make her a ſilent woman, 
and I could undertake to tame a ſhrew; but my 


dear tormentor is ſo meek, that ſhe weeps with- 


out complaining, and pines in private with grief, 
if I oppoſe the moſt trifling circumſtance which 
ſhe judges for my good, or, has conceived would 
pleaſe me: ſhe imagines I have no love for her, if 
ſhe thinks I flight any inſtance of hers to me. 
After having ſuffered her to waſte herſelf almoſt 
to a ſkeleton, I have been reduced to the cruel 
- - neceſſity of giving way to her diſpoſition, and ſub- 
mitting a ſecond time to the go-cart and leading- 
firing. And though I am the jeſt of all my 
friends, and the ſport of both ſexes, though I can 
neither eat, drink, ſleep, or wake as I pleaſe, 
though I muſt appear merry when I am hipt, and 
well when I am ill, keep company I don't like, 
-and ſcarce ever ſee my old acquaintance and friends; 
though I am to be purged, ſweated, and bliſtercd 
in perlect health, I cannot fly from my perſecutor, 
as my love is at leaſt equal to hers, and I am con- 
tent to bear the weakneſs of her mind, as I am fo 
ſenſible of the ſtrength of her affection. Therefore, 
Sir, when you ſee a monkey play with a kitten, a 
boy with a puppy, and miſs with her e 


5 oy remember 
Sous, ws. 
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| Den BINNAcLR's ErIsTLE to the Landmen who 


cleared Decks on board the 8 eee Com- 
mon Garden. 


: Poe unbaneamtite;: - 


Hive been in as much bad weather as moſt 
folks, and I know what it is to cut away carve 
work as well as my meſſmates. But if ever I wou'd 


board any of my own countrymen, in the way of 


damage deſignedly, keel haul me. 
May hap I love fun in my fighting as 1 as 


other folks, but why ſhou'd we pour broad - ſides 


upon one another? And why ſhou'dn't I ſee the 
ſhow when I paid for it? You know I-ax'd that 
night who it was fired the chany orange ſhot, and 
wounded the handſome young gentlewoman in 


the ſtarboard eye? I only wiſh I was along tide. 
of him, - that's all, | 


I ſhipp'd myſelf on board the Portſmouth ma- 
chine to make a trip to London, on purpoſg to ſee 
a ſhow, and a queer ſort of a voyage I had on't, 
for-as ſoon as they ſtowed. me in the veſſel, I 
was ſea · ſick, becauſe they clapped me under the 
hatches, but I got upon the poop, and then I was 
in right trim again, 

But one of the wheels came athiwart. a ſtone, and 
gave our veſſel ſuch a heel, that if I had not cotch 
* * the weather · braces, I ſhou'd have been 


canted 
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| ſomdever 1 ſet as faug as a maggot in the bread- 


$* > 


ſhe righted again... MF, 
- When L landed in 3 1 —— 2 4 


405 a-head, and ſteer'd for the Playhouſe, ſo 1 


ſaw ſome tickets ſtuck up aloft againſt. the wall, to 


ſartify there was eee ha 


what it was to be. 
80 J would go to ſee. the Engliſh — 1 


VWoxas a great long name in the bills about it full of 


X's; but I never minded that, becauſe why 
that long word was the name of the gentleman 


Who made the hoppera, I ſuppoſe; and fo becauſe 


he muſt be a ſcholar, therefore * was en with 


A hard name. RJ” 
Well, I paid my three ſhillings f. for a vary at 4 


eee they piloted me into the hole; but avaſt 
that; thought I, 1 an't to be clapp'd to wind- 


Ward in that manner neither. 80 I got my mo- 
ney again, and went aloft into one of the quarter 


galleries, and gave five ſhillings for it, and there 
1 ſaw ſitting tier over tier, all abaft one another, 
a great cargo of company, and they called it the 

two ſhilling places: it was a hundred times bigger 
than mine I paid ſo much more for too. How- 


room, and the muſic began to heave away, hand- 
ſomely: ; but then. there was ſuch a hollo bulloo 
among the folks, as if all the ſhip's company were 

mutenying. As ſoon as the fore · ſheet was clewed 


+ 1 ; « it | p | up, 


up, and a fine gentlewoman and a-gentlemantep'd 
upon deck to talk about their on buſineſs T'ſup- 
poſe,” there was ſuch a noiſe,” and then there was 
a chace fhot chany orange fired, but whether it 
came from the round-tops, or the lower deckers, 1 
cou'dn't tell, I knew it was no bufineſs- of mine, 
but I cou'dr''t bear to ſee any body uſed it; no, 
when I do may I be cut into four pound pieces, 
and put into the devil's pickling tub. 80 I got 
down, and ſtepp'd upon deck, ler ſaid 1 would 
fight the beſt man among em. , | 
Then there was the tall een Maſter Tin 
Dutchy 1 think they call'd him, and he was 'more 
afraid than the young woman, —ſo I went up to 
him, and ſaid, what cheer, meſſmate? and would 
have took hold of his hand, by way of ſplicing 
friendſhip together; but he look'd as pale and as 
thin as a ruſh candle, and he run ſqueaking away 
as che monkies jabber, and he ſhook like a flag- 
Naff in a tempeſt; well, but What's all this to 
the purpoſe ? why then, ſays I, what was 1 your 
noiſe to the purpoſe ? roaring like fo 2 water- 
men at plying- place. 4 
Vou made a noiſe about] pay and no Pay, well, 
and 1 paid te to ſee the ſiow, and you wou'dn't let 
ne—What was your ſhort allowance money to 
me? why I wou'd ha' lent you ſome to make it 
up, rither than you. ſhould expoſe . ah 
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1 fancy you'd make ſpecial bands to board am 
enemy, you'd ſoon pull up the gratings, and breala, 
up their gang: ways, that you did pretty well at 
the :ſhow;; why you ſtayid out the dead - lights, 
ſkuttled between decks, hove the benches overs... - 
beard, and made a vreck of the ſtate · rooms, 

and that was becauſe. the owners wow'd not en 
| their freight. WO SOT TOR RARE en. KA ©), 265 > -* 

Mayhap r 4s mw high, and 3 
won't work without great wages, and then there 
was Muſter MounſhereNjverne the mbaſſador there: 
Lam ſorry he was there that night, becauſe he 


knows before, he and all he's countrymen. lid, 


that we con d drub every body elſe, but it . 

Pity he ſaw us fight among ourſelves. 
Pray tell a body what all this was about: 
If you do want the merchants and agents to 

ſettle the price, why, what then, why ſhould that 


ſſtop the ſhip's voyage? Why didn't you let 89” 


5 blows without ſpeckacles z I ſay it's all wrong; 


play come out of dock as you ſhou'd do?? 
If ever I heard ſuch a noiſe ſince 1 r 

' Guadaloupe, bilbo me. I vgu'd have forced my 
diſcour ſe among ſome of yon, if I had had a ſpeaks 
ing-trumpet ; it was ſuch weather I cou d nt make” 
one obſervation,” ſo ben tell what titude we 
were iin. = 

But for all that, I can ſee which way Fe wind 


Engliſhmen v won't be W 18 words, we an't 
{x "1 tao 
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wks Achten indo any thing, you may pala ver 
us with good words, and make our left hands gira 
up ALL that our right hands ever got, but then 
that's in the way of divility;—but if Engliſhmen 
are to be bully d, why they'll play the devil among 
the taylors, and make as much · work as grapes 
ſhot in a china · ſnuap- 93772 Nor 2 f 78 i? BANE n 
As to my five ſhillings, why the owners are wel! 
come to it towards repair, for you ſtripp'd plank, 
like a French prize; after a yard: arm engagement. 
I ſhan't ſay who's right or who's wrong, no 
more, not I. I can ſay my compaſs, and as to any 
thing elſe Why I'll keep a ſtopper upon my 
tongue, while the wind's in this quarter. But 
wiſn you were all friends, quarrelling's a bad 
trade, if you can't get prixe · money by it; and as 
to your going to law, hy both ſides will have a 
deal of leeway to fetch up; en wen 
voyage at beſt on t. 1 
I know ſome folks are adrifed d 0 RY 
ſome folks are adviſed to do that, but kis all 
wrong: Forget and forgive, I ſay, peace and good 
neighhourkood, and let us fight chat have b 
98 SOAR it. 80 no more to conclude, , 
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very little town, adorned with the title of a 


place called Miranda. Diſpoſed to fight, we ex- 
pected to find: ſome reſiſtance, and that the gover- 
nor would not fail to defend it, for the honour of 


the king's arms and ſtandards; but the devil a bit, 


At, our approach the inhabitants ſought their ſafe- 
tes only by a ſhameful flight; and we entered 


the town without the leaſt oppoſition, . and with». 


ont coſting one drop of French or Spaniſh blood. 
Miranda is ſituated in a province called Tra los 
Montes, that is to ſay, Behind the mountains. 


The name is certainly the propereſt in the world; 

for the Whole province is nothing elſe but moun- 
tains, as frightful as barren, Having paſſed from 
thence to a town called Braganza, which is alſo a 
fortified place, we took that with the ſame eaſe, 


| kene here alſo no kind of reſiſtance. In ap» 


proaching the town of Chayes, which is the beſt 


and ſtrongeſt in the {aid province, the governor 
Aud garriſon had ſhamefully fled in haſte, and left 
ps maſters of the whole province. The inhabitants 


appetired" to us rather like thoſe fatyrs we read 


of in fables than men fit to people the earth, and 


elembled erm in Ar bruxilffvls a and d nikednels 


i 


13 ag. as if it were a MTS nd 
(though it is naturally the moſt rugged) ve ef- 
tered the province of Beyra without any trouble. 
We found that Almeyda was one of the beſt towns 
in the kingdom, well fortified, well. enough 
plied with artillery, and a good number of tr60ps} x 
the ideas of finding. ſome to fight with here, and 

even that the hege of this place would. be of ſome | 
length, were very natural; but very ill grounded, 

The cowardly governor, naturally baſe and faithleſs 


to his ſovereign, ſhook. like a leaf at the noiſe of the 


firſt bombs thrown into the town, and aſked. .is 
capitulate immediately without a ſtroke. The only 
favour he craved was to go. out with military ho- 
ours. Ia my opinion this favour was very im- 
properly granted him; for I ſhould have thought, 
that theſe honours being only. due to great cap- 
tains, and thoſe commanders who knew how to 
defend the cauſe of their king and country, they 
[ought never to be allowed to cowards and traitors 
By frightful roads, and croſſing divers mogntains 
"utterly deſtitute of neceſſaries for life, we came by 
Covilham and Caſtello Branco almoſt' to. che vil 
lage of. Abrantes, , where we propoſed. to enter, 
and carry our arms to Liſbon. The heavy rains, 
which were increaſed much that year, and the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh troops, ſtopped our progreſs. 
Lou know we fought theſe troops commanded by 

the count La Lippe and by Engliſh officers... . 
e juſtice, for it is certain they behaved 

H 3 with 


| 7 BEA Ur. IE 67 Tux 
10 yith 7 great A r courage, and ſeconded with 
9 intrep iy r. military talents of their chief, and 
the en d judicious diſcipline of the Glier | 
a 10 But after all, there were but ſew of 
| "theſe troops; the Portugueſe are not worth ſpeak- 
f, as their "officers 'were totally ignorant of 
the art bf wär, and they had nothing but that ſtu- 
pic haughtineſs ſo common to cowardly and un- 
Iaſtructed men: their vanity and their ignorance 
would have deſtroyed them and their country, 
had not a peace come to their aſſiſtance by the me- 
"lation" of England, to which at preſent Portugal 
Js but a factory. However, at length, we retired 
to Caſtello Branco. It is very true, and I repeat it, 
that the loſs of 'Liſbon would have been that of 
the whole kingdom. Fear had entirely ſeized the 
© Whole government, and its dread could not be 
gteèater nor more remarkable. Reports were even 
fpread in the army, that the king only thought of 
| Maving himſelf by flight, and it was ſaid, that hte 
as already on board an Englimm man of war, 
Aich was to carry him to London; from the na- 
'5 tuxe uf that:refource-it follows, hat the ing an 
_ © his miniſtry could find no other, to prevent ſink- 
ig under the force of our arms which was ready 
t fall on their unfortunate capital. It ſeams, that 
An all former: wars Portugal was ſpared only by 
I centempt; fur a nation whoſe extreme ſmalineſs 
made it appear ſo little on the theatre. of the world. 
in the preſent war, w wwe: it wi * fit to 
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make it play ſome part, it ſhewed all its weak · 
neſs, all the cowardice of its inhabitants, and all 
dhe perfidiouſneſs of its officers, of whom it is ſup- 
pPoſed their ſovereign will one day make an ex- 

ample . Portugal recovered, in 1640, by the help 
of, France and England, and in 1762, was deli- 
vered by the ſole aſſiſtance of Great Britain ;, the 
Portugueſe themſelves cannot deny it. But do they 
they ought? I believe not, and am witneſs my- 
ſelf, that the Portugueſe cannot hide their hatred 
tor the Engliſh, I Wanted to knom what could 
make them ſhew that antipathy at the very time 
"they were ſo indebted to theſe faithful allies ; the 
\-xeaſon they gave me was very extraordinary... 
Among the priſoners then at Caſtello. Branco 
e was an officer, who had given us many 
proofs of his good ſenſe. Is it paſſible (aid I to 
him one day) that there ſhould be, in the midſt | 
of Europe, a kingdom which can preſerve itſelf 
without diſciplined troops, and with oſſipers of no 
experience, and even urinſtructed in their mili- 
"tary fantions? He àhfwered me, with texts, that 
Portugal had the misfortune to be now only a 
kingdom of prieſts, monks," and nuns, who en- 
Ulrery devour the ſubſtance of the country, wirh- 
cut beitg in a condition to render it the leaſt ſer- 
Vſce in the moſt preſſing conjunctures. All the 
:  *elelialties” in genetel make their-pulpi 27 conti- 
1 11. Hr ny * 28W 7: Ws . a 103514 5 - nuglly 
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- pually reſound with the horror they ought to hae 
for the. Engliſh ; for theſe heretical and excoum- 
De men, whoſe: humiliation and deſtrue- 
tion the publie prayers of cheir ehurch conſtantiy 
beg of God. So that the. Portagueſe people are 
obliged, Whether chey will or no, to wiſh all forts 
of evil to the very people from whom they receive 
' the: greateſt 'benefi's, and all this in good con - 
ſcience, becauſe the moſt holy father hath decid - 
ed it ſo, and the Roman church muſt think the 
ſame. The people from whom good troops wete 
: formerly furniſhed: (added the officer) having re - 
marked the poverty, nakedneſs, and bad pay of 
the ſoldiery, preferred the idleneſs and eaſe of a 
religious life to that ſtate: thence comes it; that 
the; greateſt part become prieſts, monks, or lays 
brothers. The younger ſons of gentlemen, from 
among whom officers of courage and hongur ſhould 
be taken, now aſpire. only to the title of Mon- 
ſignore, in becoming canons or principals of the 
roy al chapel. TW 
"Thoſe who. by their | birth, * following the ſleps 
* cheir illuſtrious anceſtors, thould, — formed 
. the chief officers of our regiments, now are ambi⸗ 
tous for the purple, and cabal with all their might 
_ for biſhoprics and archbiſhoprics, as the only road 
to be cardinal or patriarch. Such. a man who ſhould 
| this day be viceroy of the Indies or Brafil, or com- 
mander in chief of our armies, is now no mate 
han inquiſitor-general 3 ho, far from thinking 
to 
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d preſerve or defend his condtrymen,” ſertves 0 
— te,"debaſs, ard oven — the 


| the religion efrnde Engl w to whom that inquf- 
ktor-general, in iĩmira tion of his ſorereign thougùt 
it an honour to ſtile himſelf the brother, friend, 
Aly, and moſt humble, moſt indebred] and moſt 
devoted ſervant. The inferior inquiſieors-fulrbf 
barbarous cruelty, and an ardent thirſt of Horan 
blood, might make very good ſoldiers; but no; 
they are only inquiſitors, that is to ſay, cowards 
who hate danger, and who only know to War 
againſt their own defenceleſs countrymen: a war 
more deſtructive to their country than that of 
their moſt redoubted enemies. The inquiſtitors 
make their whole art conſiſt in a thouſand ſecret 
ſtratagems, and in all ſorts of infernal ſnares: they 
lie in ambuſh in their holy office, whence, like lions 
hidden in the woods, they only ſpring forth to ſeize 
the prey they would devour. © Woe to the victims 
they have ſingled out, who cannot eſcape their fate, 
dot dude the purſuits of thoſe bloody facrificers, 

who are both their j udges and executioners. If thoſe 
they perſecute attempt to fly to England, they a are 
immediately put in priſon, their wealth confiſcated; | 
their reputation branded, and their ſufferings in che 
dungeons inexpreſſible. It is a thing very remark- 
able, and worth conſideration.” that their unfortu- 
e in that caſe, ih ng the point 
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ef emberking . and ſecking refuge in England; ant 
5 who knows if ihe inquiſitors had not done the ſame? 
This picture of them, which the officer drew 
thus, inſpired; us only with contempt and horror 
For theſe monſters in human ſhape; _—_ believe 
this officer ſpoke to us juſtly and troly,” x. 
Another officer, a priſoner alſo, A ene, | 
tigoted, told-us very gravely on that ſubjeRt, that 
Portugal.did not want generals, witneſs, ſaid he, 
our ſovereign every year ſends 3000 cruſadoes for 
His pay. Aſtoniſhed at this diſcourſe we aſked an 
explanation, and we learned that this protector ef 
the kingdom was only a capuchin frair, who was 
born in Liſbon, and died about fire ages ago at 
Padua in Italy. I own that this made us deſpiſe 
him heartily, and we could not help laughing at 
fo great a weakneſs. How much better would 
pour king have done, replied I, to have laid ' out 
that money in Swiſs troops, or thoſe of ſome other 
warlike nation, in the room of giving it to a ſimple: 
monk fo long ſince dead, or rather to living monks, 
who are worth 'lefs than he? Certain it is; that 
every monk, when alive, could not defend yẽ 
king againſt the claws of an angry cat, how then 
can he, after his death, protect him from the well- 
diſciplined troops of an enemy? But ſuppoſing 
he had the power, Why did he not defend thoſe 


places we have taken, or rather the two provinces 
| * the ns have fo NOTE abandoned? 
The 
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The officer ſeemed- Steady diſeoncerted ut wels 
worde, and we w x 
ENCE, that Portugal, formerly illuſtrionsin. hiſtory, 
z at praſens, a — igno - 


barbarians (whoſe. nobility FRB orided them- 
ſelves on a ſteady fidelity to their kings) are thoſe 
who have juſt given Europe the moſt infamous 
ſpeRacle of treaſon and ingratitude. Their firſt 
lords have not heſitated to become regicides, and to 
employ ſacrilegious hands to take away their ſove- 
reign's life. In ſo fotal a degeneracy, Portugal is 
unable to defend itſelf by land againſt one ſingle 
province of Spain, and by ſea they can only oppoſe 
an enemy's fleet by baubles of ſhips deſtitute of every 
thing, unleſs indeed their monk Anthony was mira- 
d to convert himſelf into ſhips of war. 
- The miſeries we have endured in this country 
can only be believed by thoſe who have felt them, 
ſeeing the general ſcarcity we found of every thing: 
uſeful and neceſſarꝝ for our prefervation. By this 
ſorxowtul ſituation in which Portugal is, judge, 
Sir, yourſelf, what is the nature of its-preſent gow = 
vernment, and what thoſe talents can de Wi err 

they aſcribe to the prime miniſter, es one 
Annen probes Wen ee ene * 
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0 * "TRANSLATION of a LETTER from Signiur Br. 
Th eherne Florentine fidler] in London, to the 
Signora CHIARA Ar * famous 

Opera ann 2 ic b d 


"Mat pl 0 Londen, March 18, 1763. 


f : Au 4 105 your obliging letter of the + 
"8 "5th of laſt month; and in obedience to your 


orders, "ſhall give you an account of the merits 
and ſucceſs of the operas and burlettas bere. The 
= Aquilante commands, and Bimolle muſt obey... | 
Give me leave, however, madam, firſt to return 
| you my moſt humble and ſincere thanks for the 
| noble preſent you have ſo generouſly been pleaſed 
to ſend me. The muſic -1 ſhall publiſ by ſub» 

ſcription, being encouraged thereto. by ſeveral mu- 
5 nificent patrons here, who having in their travels 
| made large collections of our compoſitions, are 1 

become my ſcholars in order to learn to play them. 

The theatre opened here laſt November with 
the Tutore e la; Pupilla ; which, a notwithſtanding 
its own merit, and the uncommon. abilities of the 
Anmicis, met but with little applauſe. The pre- 
| {ence of the court filled the houſe for a few nights, 
but after chat, the audience dwindled Apace ; ;. and | 
the piece had certainly been diſmiſſed, but for obs | 
night ſcene in the laſt act, which 0 ported it it 
about 2 month longer. A cat and dark l. lanthorg 
588 company, when muſic could not ; and the | 


manager 


MAGAZINE S. , or 
manager Was as much: obliged to them as ihe di- 
ſtreſſed peruke · maker at Paris was to his ligen, 
which ;repreſented Abſalom hanging by the hair, 
with theſe words underywritten/s An - Seignour, 
pourquoi ne portiez- vous pas perule? a 8139'S. * 
, In the mean time the ſerious opera began, i it was 
Aarte Re di Tiro. 3 he muſic of it in gene 
was good, and ſome. airs, &c. inſerted by 
remarkably fine: but the performers were bad; 
ſo that it was immediately Beeren e never 
actually damned. a 

Immediately after Chriſtmas holidays the Caſ- 
cina was brought upon the ſtage, in which the . 
Amicis exerted every power; and yet, can you 
believe it? it ran but two nights! the audience 
beheld with an indifference, truly Tramontane, 
| the moſt perfect burletta that ever was compoſed, 
acted by the moſt accompliſhed Buffa that ever mop 
produced. | 5 

The Calamita dei cli 8 che Cali. 
With leſs merit, it gained more applauſag how- 
ever, though. it has hitherto ſtood its ground, it it 
never has been able to fill the houſe, u SN 

Fou u will certainly aſk me, what, could be the 
cauſe of Tuch an amazing iaſenſibility, chat could 
induce a a nation, profuſely fond of every 2 5 that 
is foreign, to negledt ſo fine a compoſer as Bach, 
0 10 incomparable an actreſs as the Amicis the 
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Bye yon thele oui reasons for it, as far I late beeh 
_abſe to' edllet them." NN Fran r. 
Firſt hend madatn, yon miſt Know that "the 
Engliſh, a very few exrepted, neither reliſh” nor 
underſtand our muſie; the German manner has al. 


moſt univerſally prerailed amongſt them; and fuch 


is the force of prejudice, that the ponderous har- 
mony of Handel outweighs by far, with them, the 
elegant taſte of Italiau melody. This, Bach at firſt 
did not ſuſpect; but, finding it by experience, has 
prudently changed his ſtyle; and now his choruſſes 
roar, his baſſes thunder, and his airs float in an 
ocean of ſymphony. In a word, he has Handeliz. 
ed, and acquired a reputation here, by the very 
thing which would have ruined him in Italy, of 
As to the Amicis, the principal objections to 
her were, that ſhe had no body of voice, and could 
not be heard beyond the middle of the pit; that, 
her ſongs. were too ſerious for her natural eharac- 
ter, and that her action was by much too bur 
leſque. There might be, perhaps, ſome truth 3 in 
the firſt objeCtion ; but the other two, with ſub- | 
miſſion, were not ſo well grounded. en of 
The manager finding herſelf the a * 


| own policy, in having procured fuch bad 3 


ers, and fearing to become the victim of it too, 
began to think on methods for rerrieving her. at- . 


tered finances. , Of many propoſed, none 19 
ci fo exp itious eee e 
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The W was foon nate actor acai 
one party, youthful, vanity allured the other. An 
increaſe of ſalary, a benefit, and ſome theatrical 
douceurs were offered and accepted ; and a new 
ſerious opera, called em ee eee 
was quickly produced under the auſpices of Bots 
tarelli, Bach, and the ill adviſed Anna de Amicis. 


| +, The ſtory of Orion, as related by our poet, is 


as follows: the ftates of Arcadia and Thebes be- 
ing about to give battle to the Achaians, Euno- 
pion, king of the firſt, and Retrea, queen of the 
ſecond, meet, attended by their reſpective courts, 
in a temple of Diana, to conſult the oracle about 
the event of it. With Eunopion come his two 
daughters, Candiope and Argia. With Retrea, 
her ſon Orion, who is commander in chief of the 
allied army, and who loves, and is beloved by, the 
fair Candiope. Orion is accompanied by his fa- 
ther Mercury, diſguiſed, for ſome time, under the 
form of Arcades; an officer who ſeems | 
rank of major general, and appears to be lng 
on the ſtaff. Diana likewiſe, dreſſed in a yellow. 
fattin gown and petticoat, is ſo obliging as to at- 
tend the ceremony; where ſhe modeſtly takes the 
loweſt place, joins in a chorus to herſelf, conſults 
her own oracle, and is terrified at her own thun- 
der. The doubts propoſed are, © The event of 
the impending battle,” and © The ſucceſs of the 
1 * loves of Orion and Candiope,” the anſwer, that 
the 


7 Orion may go to heaven if he pleaſes, but that he 
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the victoty will be fatal to the conqueror, that 


can never” marry Candiope. Upon this he re- 
| ſolves to march againſt the enemy [and after e 
whimpering with his Caro Bent] ſets out, _ 
the Achaians, over runs and ſubdues their co 
| try, returns triumphant and loaded with Was 4 
aud all within the ſpace-of twenty minutes. The 

king then propoſes going back to the temple of 
the goddeſs, to thank her for her protection; but 
Orion begs to be excuſed, declaring, that ſhe is 
his inveterate enemy, and that it is owing to her; 
and her alone, that his match with Candiope is 

broken off. Diana enraged at this reſolves to kill 
him. Mereury does all he can, nay even ſings her 
a ſong to appeaſe her, but in vain. She talks of 
her birth and family, ſwears ſhe will teach the 
youngſter to know his betters, flings out of che 
room in a paſſion, meets him, and ſhoots him 
through the body. A ſhepherd brings the ac- 
count of his death, which diſtracts the court to 
ſuch a degree, that they forget to go into mourn- 
ing for him, all but the diſtreſſed Candiope, who 
| having in leſs than three quarters of an hour 
built a ſuperb Mauſoleum, and buried him in it, 
appears at the foot of it in a ſuit of black bom · 
baſin . Here follows a moſt -melancholy ſcene; 
ſhe rants, ſhe raves, ſne grows delirious She 
thinks ſhe ſees him firſt to the left then to the 
right; * left again; Wee ee 
yer” | - that 
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that ſne does not ee him at all, ſhe eV opt: 
dagger, and is, within, an inch of luicide, When 
Mercury ſtops her, and, promiſes, if ſhe, will be 
quiet, to conduẽt her down to him to, the Eau 
Fields, ,,. Accordingly the, gives him; her word, 
makes a ſhort, prayer to the devil, and away they 
go. The. next ſcene diſcovers: Orion in Elyſium. 
He ſeems, highly-delighted with his new lodgings... 
and in a very ſublime ſoliloquy- diſculles and ely- 
cidates ſeveral abſtruſe points ĩa metaphyſics gt: 
theology;., ſuch. as the nature, faculties, and im- 

mortality of. the ſoul; the certainty of future re- 
Wards and puniſhments, &c. &c. &c. N adding 
wWithal, that though he . wonders much at Can- 
diope's delay, and is extremely impatient for her 
coming, yet, when ſhe does came, he. ſhall ſęe her 
without any emotion whatever. The words are 
| bardly out of his month, when the fond: Candiope 
enters with all her fleſh and blood about her, aud 
[after paying him a compliment on his new clothes] - 
drops him a broad hint about marriage. E 
clines the propofal on account of à certain diſpa- 
rity in their preſent circumſtances; a difficulty: 
which ſhe offers to-obviate by dying on the ſpot: 
but Mercury fruſtrates alt her hopes at once by 
taking her back to earth again. After this Diana 
comforts the queen for the loſs of her ſon; Met- 
cury aſſures the court and people that he is to be 
transformed into a conſtellation; Candrope quits 
: her MO PIR they all ling a Wis long about a 
man 
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wan in a boat, whilſt Neptune and Amphittita 
Hour chommer in fete, polltely conclude 1 


1 10 A 4+ 


The moral of this opera [if it een 


an is, 1 ſuppoſe, That men ſhould reverence 


© the gods. But then what a ſtrange overſight] has 


our poet been guilty of? Orion only complains of 
Diana's cruel treatment of him in depriving him 
1 of his beloved Candiope, and for. this offence he 


muſt die ; while Thirſis, the gentle Thirſis! who, 
merely to compliment Nice, adjures gods, oracles, 
and deſtiny, all i. in a breath, comes off with "wp 
colours. 9 
— * labri tust 
40 Sone gli oracoli miei; f 
4 Tu la mia Diva, il mi Dot ru yy 


Sure: the happy Theban may well ſay with the 
 Frolickſome. Sienneſe, who had been ſeverely pu- 
niſhed by the magiſtrate for robbing an orchard ; 


and who ſome time after paſſing through a large 


vineyard, which had juſt been laid waſte by a hur- 


ricane, eried out to his friends, Guardetes di 
, grazia, ora a I avęſſ fatto in l 
I have mentioned Thirſis and N ice L mut not 
omit their duet. Thirſis comes in on one ſide 
of the ſtage, and immediately turning about, aſlcs 
his Couliſſes, whether they have ſeen Nice? Nice, 


in dhe mean time, enters from the other ſide, and 


iaſtantly turning abont likewiſe, inquires of her's, 


9 0 | what 


n by an ill ſucceſs of the Aſtarte, prudently 


gentlemen, hoſe knowledge in compoſition was 


* 
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What is become of Thirſis? as heither of them 
receives any anſwer, they wriggle diagonally to- 


wards the front of the ſtage," where, backe to back, 


Uke a cleft jauus, they affure the dudlencc, that 
they are be to rod To hon tart Bring fo 
Far aſunder. 014; 3 F0 FW 15 | DOR © $7113 7 
As this nie ſketch may ſulfice; madam, to 
give you an idea of the merits of the drama, 1 fhall 


now proceed to exathine a little 1 thoſe'vf the 
muſic.” | oi aib Noa; 


Bach bee diſcovered the vitiated- taſte of the 


reſolved, as I mentioned before, to comply with 
it, as far the nature of the thing could poſſibly ad- 
mit of. This ſage policy likewiſe anſwered an- 
other very important purpoſe, which was, to aſſiſt 


the defects and conceal the faults of the voices he 
Tull compels mere "Fiune,tuntboys; buſts, 


and clarinets were accordingly employed; and 


with ſo much art, that both actors and audience 
the 


were equally deceived, the actors attributſtig 


applauſe to their own abilities, the audience never 


diſtinguiſhed between an intrinſically good opera, 
and a merely judicious one. It would be unjuſt, 
boweber, not to except from the number a fe- 


too great to be thus impoſed on; and WhO per- 


ceived with pain our Italian Cantilena toiling to 
animate a dull German Contrappunto; ineum- 


bered 


--v 


* 5 
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bered by its weight, and hampered it a its unwel 


dintels, like David in Saul's armour. ut | 


Such was the drama, and ſuch the muſic, of the 
Oriont'o foe a Diana vindicata. There wanted but 
one thing mare to render it complete, which was, 
that the parts ſhould be ſo caſt, that the principal 
performers ſhould repreſent characters diametri- 
cally oppoſite to their natural ones. Even this 
Was provided for. The boiſterous Quilici be- 
came the pacific Eunopione ; the ſluggiſh Ciardini, 
the i impetuous Orion; the gay Amicis, the puling 
Candiope ; and the placid. Ziagons, the fprightly 
_ fou of Maia. | 

On Saturday the ORs of TI IEME this wot 1 
compound was exhibited for the firſt time, 44 
was damned, you will ſay: far from i it, madam 
Joudly applauded by a noble and numerous audi- 
ence. The Amicis, whoſe flimſy pipe had hitherto 
neither ſhake nor ſwell, was now diſcovered to be 
endowed with uncommon execution : ſhe, for whom 
even comic airs were too ſerious, was now found 
10 touch the tendereſt paſſions in the moſt delicate, 
moſt pathetic manner; ſhe, whoſe action was cen 


fured as too burleſque even for a lively Italian 


country girl, BOW di gnified the ſorrow of a di- 


ſtreſſed Arcadian princeſs: in a word, the ſame 


Amicis, who for three months before had been 
overlooked and neglected, was now eſteemed equal 
to d, the Mingotti for Wc. to the Sani for expreſ- 


82 75 ſion, 
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ſion, aud to the Gabrieli for juſtneſs of action. 
This ſudden and total change of opinion puts me 
in mind of What a great monarch once told a gele- 


brated poet, who had written both a lampoon 
and a panegyric on bim within a fortnight, Ou 
vous mentzez tantot, ou Vous mentez, 6 a i preſent. 
The Orione has met with the reception that the 
Barlettas had merited; and the manager, in fix 
nights only, amply repaired by it the loſſes lhe had 
ſultained during the foregoing part of the winter. 
1 ſincerely with, however, that the event may not 
prove fatal to the deluded Amicis Her talents, 
with proper application and inſtrutions, might 
render her in a few years what this faſcinated 
town, already deems her; but if, fired by ambi- 
tion, and intoxicated by this injudicious applauſe,” | 
the ſhould ra{hly attempt in Italy what ſhe has ſo. 
wonderfully atchieved in London, her ruin is ine 
vitable; ſhe muſt fall, like Icarus, for- having 
fared-above her pitch, and the world be deprived. 
of the moſt promiſing actreſs that ever chargggd-an, 
audience, at eighteen years of age. 1 n 1 85 
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N E hiſtory of Quacks, or frrolling vagrants, 
e. called Mountebanks, Water, Cafters, Au. 


k 1 
| Charmers, Kc. 


Jn Edward the Sixth's re reign, one : Grig, a a Poul. 
terer 10 Surry, Was ſet in the pillory at Croydon, 
and a again in the Borough, Southwark, during the 
ume of the fair, for cheating people out of their 
money, by pretending to cure them by charms, ; 
by only looking at the patient, or by caſting bis, 


ter. * 1 1 
"Ho In the reign of King james the Firſt, the conte 
Alper a warrant to the magiſtrates of the city 
of London, to take up all reputed empirics, and 5 


bring them before thè cenſors of the college, to. 


EXAMINE, how properly. qualified they were to be. 8 
truſted either with. the D or res, of his Mer, 
Jjelly's ſubjects, . TIED”; A 76's? 
Dr. Lamb, a moſt noted Wee all one who 
had acquired a large fortune by his pretended me- 
dicines, Was at laſt 9 li ed to cee he Kher. 
nothing of phyſic. £109 bos *food 1419991 blo dene 
Read and Woodpoule, yo other Ob | 
quacks, were likewiſe on ky Juſtice, and 46. 
knowledged the ſame. - | ai pomiogo 
ln, Stowe's chronicle. we PRs with a relation of 
2 Water: caſter being let on horſcback, his face to, 1 
the r tail, RPE BPO. in his g Wi (Bs 


is of 
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a collar of urinals about. his neck, led by the 


hangman HAAS AGAR branded, and. 
then baniſhed... 


LINEA tt A, 
However lenient we are beet with it 


to the notorious illiterate empirics that now inf 
this nation, more care. was taken formerly of the 
ſubjects conſtitution, apd their health not ſuffered, . 
to be infected by theſe poiſoners of whole pariſhes... 
Fairfax was fined and impriſoned in King Wil. 
liam's time for doing great damage to ſeveral people 
by his Aqua Celeſtis. One Anthony with bis ; 
Aurum Potabile ; Arthur Dee, for advertiſing me- 5 
dicines which he gave out would cure people of. 
all diſcaſes; Forſter, for ſelling a powder for the 
green ſickneſs; Tenant, an urine · caſter, who fold, 
his pills for ſix pounds each; Aires for felling | 
purging. ſugar - plums; Hunt was puniſhed for 


N bills up in the ſtreets for the cure of dif- | 


; Philips; a diſtiller, for ſelling his ſtrong 
_ with directions what they were good 201 


and how perſons were to take them. 


Au idle mechanic, not caring longer to . 
day-lat by cha e gets a diſpenſatory, or 
ſome old receipt book, and poring over it, or per- 

haps having it read to Him (for many of theſe pre- 
ſent mountebanks cannot read) he finds that wild 
cucumber is powerful in the dropſy; that mer 
cury is good for the iteh, and old ulcets; that 

opium will gibe eaſef ſavin help/youbyg wantons; R 
and glaſs of ation will out dis 0d ad; 


rw Ste — Work, to 
make electuaries, tinctures, elixirs, pillen plaiſters, 
add poultices. Each preparation new named; and 
his on name decorated with M. P. purchaſed a 
Jumping penny worth in Scotland. He ſpreads pe- 


Aitence around him, —as the mad ſavage cds 
N the multitude with poiſoned arrows. 


- At the beſt, if any good can by done by: . 
miſcreants, it is a chance, as if twenty people fell 
down a precipice, and two of them ſhould happen 
to be ſaved, but not by {kill or e but ſome 
ücterelsen accident in their favour; r. 

©'Peop! le may ſay, that moſt quack medicines Fl 
tht intended agalnſt the conſtitation but only the 

pocket, and they are too inſipid to do either good 
er harm; but the medicines: mentioned above, and 
Which now every dabbler deals in, are in uulkel. 
fol hands deſtructive; and ve find in our records 
ſereral perſons brought to condigu puriſnment for 
adminiſtering ſnch compoſitions ignoruntiy. Pär- 
JT one John Not was fined and impriſoned 
for having killed ſundry perſons with ſome of 
thoſe before-mentioned dangerous medicines, Tho- 
maſine Scarlet, and two more women, were ſe⸗ 
| verely pms. x REGRET URS 
| deines. FL $0344: elk e bi u. 
Formerly theſe poiſon-venders were profecated 
y the government with proper rigour: they were 


e od 2 . giv- 
og 
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ing them medicines unduly prepared and tranſ- 


ported for the ſame. This whs the caſe 4 
Trig, a ſhoemaker, in Queen Ann's time. 


One William — | 
felling the bitter apple; and one Simon Foreman, 


for adminiſtering the wild cucumber; as ſpecifies, 
Theſe fellows confeſſed, that they knew nothing 


of the effects of thoſe medicines; that neither of 
them could write nor read; but that an old wo ; 


man in the country told them that the bitter apple 
was good for the ſcurvy, and the wild cucumber 
for the dropſy. Evans, a prieſt, about the ſame 
time was puniſhed for running about the country 
with his annimonial cu Pp, and killing people with it. 
It is not four years ſince a great parcel of the 


| coarſeſt aloes, which, to the writer's knowledge, 


two farriers refuſed to buy to give to horfes, were 


ſent up to London, and ſold to one of theſe de- 


ſperate quacks, made into pills, and Wart as M 
uniyerfa] medleinge. 

The impoſtots of the proſe times ae 
ſuade the world. that there, is not any thing more 
eaſy than curing the molt inveterate diſeaſe they 
put at the end of their names, M. D. juſt as ſome 
gamhlers are directed to with e en __ 
to impoſe on the multitude. 

"Galton now-fet up for es . ; 

ckney coachmer and e eee v ee 
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- Nothiog. can equal the "ighortce of Tack em- 
Pirics, but the ſtupidity of thoſe people Who buy 
their unwholſome preparations. eh ee 
Fs Let us conſider only, in the caſe of ' thoſe par 
0 tients who have purchaſed any of theſe medicities, 
5 Purging ones, and that the Old Bailey, or 
j Ludgate-hill M. P.'s inſiſt on it, their medicines 
are bel Sp e, that they are ſo, and will 
at cathartically... Is . purging neceſſary, do they 
know ? or what particular purge will beſt ſoit the 
. . years, ex, and conſtitution ? and how, or in what 
Un, to be adminiſtered? EE 
I have, known men troubled with the piles,” de- 
N by ſuch contra · acting purges; and Teveral 
omen, weak enough to fancy themſelyes 
9 their own. caſes, or by an ill- timed ial ap not 
I caring to acquaint their apathecary or phyliclan, | 
haye been ruined by ſuch terrible forcing - 
ran e 
2» Bo Many are torn to pieces by "violent cholics And 
oy Filled out. 5 by bl 50 dy- Hues. eee n- 
e abe palſies, and ruptures are often okca- 
ſioned b lach preparations; ald ** will” affirm, 
id that thele e helliſh 520 are always attended with 
Wa of fatal confequenices? 011991 on orortyr 
The fc urvy and th Worms arc tio names, ho ow 
Fe \ become a x ſubterfuge of \{irktic, be every leſs 


appafent 
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apparent diſtemper, or the more hidden Lanz 
of diſcaſe ; and many under dangerous miſtakes of 
this ſort are lamentably Bärtalled. Alſo cores bf 
little infants yearly deſtroyed by the very teme 
dies the unhappy parents 1 were prevailed on to ad- 
miniſter, in order to deſtroy theſe : ſuppo ſed words, | 
The uſe of cor dials, as advertiſed, is g extrethely 
prejudicial. 5 There is no proviſion theſe puffed | 
" ſpecifics make for particular caſes; and | the ſpirit, 
with which they are e drawn. off, to, infirm cotiſti- 
 tptions is fatal; yet the common people belteve it 
is in t thoſe — 4 they are moſt wanted. aw di 
A. few ſimples, with ſome ſpices, ſack 48 k nut · 


megs, cloves, &c. ſteeped in wine or Fretdch 


brandy, make a cordial bitter, or ffomach' elixir : 


| but theſe quacks don't prepare what they fell us 
8 ſuch, in any thing better than malt irn, or 


* [4 1 * 


molaſſes. 38180 a 
At this time of che yer, "the (REN pebple 


begin to drink the ſpirits of ſcurvy- graſs, as a "fine 
. alterative or expeller ; yet, as it is ſold by thoſe 


impoſters, it is one of the moſt pernicibus and de- 


ſtructive remedies ever advertiſed, e to 
hot. faline habits, with whom the dileafe J ſe has bee 6 

N fo aggravated, that they | have broke out. in Nas : 
_ Others, haye been drove i into hedtics and confump- 
tions. Nor is it likely it hoid be otherwiſe, 


where no regard i is bad 70 Nate, ſex, age, or habit 


e bod. kus, Jed. away, by the name, I indif- 


eee OHNE to all. ddl 
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An a origi Letter. from a Loight of the Poſt, 0 
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Aa celebrat ted Ras Doctor. 
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S Tee oy ave rg ar the. end bff got. 
*- bil, I mall beer redy too ſarve you as chep ag N 
any bodey in London will do. I ave bin iniploide 
by a grat maney Doctors to ſware for hem, and 
Tuill ware wat you pleſe, butt you muſt kep it a 
ficeritt. I ham vetry thinn in my body, and lok 
iccely, fo as how the Juſtice will believe 1 LY 
ben cewrd. I will ſware before my Lord Mare, 
or any of the ſittin Aldurmens, excep Juſtis Feel: 
dia, for he fond me out onct, for ſwarin falſley for 
the Greld Water Doctor. I will alſo drau up the 
Affardavids if you pleſe, for I was bredd to phiz⸗ 
wie) myeſel, and no moſt of the turms and ard 
Würds. Mye pric for a Kanſur is five ſhillings, 
and the ſam for the fool. dizzies, and the Kin Zevel. 
Pleſe to dirrec toe me at Mrs. Jonfon's in Lon 
Lain, Cheffe, 2101 Joga JF 25 Nl 1911 5185 
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Mr. OaxLeY's LETTER, or a WARNING for 


„Geb N 


O U muſt Kiow, Sl, that t am lately mar- 
ried to a young lady, as the ede 
very juſtly ſaid, of beauty and fer tune, and u 
paſſe zſſes every. accompliſhment neceſſary to make* 
marriage ſtate haßhy; and what I thought. 10 
{mall accompliſhment among the reſt, ſhe; Was ner 
ver in London any more than myſelf before I made 
her my wife. We have been married butifoiit 
months, and you ſee I date my letter from Grof- 
venor- ſtreet. However, if I can perſuade; her to 
go back into Worceſterſhire again, all may be well, 
for I believe there is no harm done pet, though L 
think, ſhe will have had an eſcape; and I ſhall.be 
relieved from many a ſweat for my forchead. 
I am not naturally jealous, nor did ſhe ever give 
me the. lea eaſt room for. jealouſy, will lately; I was 
going, one morping up to her dreſling-ggom, . to | 
| Aſk; ber if ſhe would walk in the Park; 1 ogy 
heard her fay, It is impoſſible, Mr. Baltazet, to- 


4 day, but to-morrow Mr. Oakl wil de out all 
de the mbrbteg, an and 1 Wilf expect you at twelve 


« greatly.” Bleſs me! —— Net an aſ- 
Hgnarion with a man in het dreſling: room and | 
zmmedliately a good, ſmart. y fellow wipt by 

me down ſtairs; I took no 2 m, but 1 
haſtened to my wife: Who,” lays I 218 much 
13 | - confuſion, 


got T© 1.18 NA. 4 0 | 
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 confulion,/' was that Who; lefh.998, 20455 5 
Nobody, my dear,“ ſays, ſtie, ( but the hair. 
« dreſſer. Nay,” 1 I, I am ſure, 1 ſaw 
man, a young fellow.“ **. I tell you, my dear, 
f you ſa nobody but the hair: dreſſer; » and. ſhe 
fluid it with ſo much unconcern, that it — 
my ſuſpicion, and I took her negligent air for a 1 
proof of her being practiſed in this buſineſs of i in 
trigue. I then took her haſtily by the hand, and 
with much earneſtneſs, Don't diſtreſs me, Mrs. 
4 Oakley, ſaid 1; “tell me who that perſon was, 
that you have made an appointment with for 
«© to-morrow at twelve?” Why, with Mr. Bal- 
e tazer, the hair-dreſſer; you know you are to be 
cout to-morrow, and 1 ordered him to come 
ery then, that he might not prevent my going out 
= "with you to-day.” . What," fed , „ wel 
1 16x? you have a man to dreſs Jour hair, Mrs. Oak- 
40 ey? you who. would ſcarce let me ſee you put 
. your cap on till within this week.” - Why, my 
Sg Gear, ſays they „ 1 defied lady Midoight to re- 
commend me to her tire · woman, and ſhe ſmiled, 
W told ne, ano woman could dreſs hair fit to 
e be ſeen! Baltazet; who did her buſineſs, was 
"ot em ployed by all the ladies of faſhion, and was 
80 the only wan in his way: you know, my desr, 
if one Hes in London; ene would do the ſame 
s other people!?' atopy the converfation;and 
e fillied forth towagdalthe Park; but I Nu, L 
| cou 
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could x not help ruminating on her parting ſo tea 


dily With that femarkable tdlicaey, which I had 
ever admired ber for, out * cn with 
Faſhion I ms! Tees * 5b * 
ow don t believe the "affair of Bitazer kept.me't 
home, but IL found no inelibatioh to keep my en- 
4 gagement the next morning; and as my ſtaying 
away would be no great diſappointment to my 
party, I I determined not to ſtir out. About eleven 
.o'clock, a ſervant comes into the room and alked 
for his miſtreſs, ſaying, there was a perſon come 
to wait upon her; ſhe overheard the ſervant;;and 
ordered him to ſend the young man up ſtairs. 
Bleſs me, thinks I, this male hair - dreſſer is in a 
great hurry to wait upon her, when he comes an 
hour before he is ordered, I felt a curioſity to. 
talk with this Friſeur ; and to ſay the truth, my 
"curioſity was, ſtrange as it may ſeem, to fee, him 
firſt through the key-hole. Accordingly, I ſoan 
applied my eye to the place of obſervation, and, 
to my lurprize and mortification, ſaw. Mr. Bal- 
faut f imagined, e I. bis, knec before 
cane dere ie e e | 
ing it, ſeemingly! with great. earneſtneſs, between 
doth his hands; ſo as to convince me that he was 
| going/to hey dhe ardour of his paſſion, by kiſliog 
- het ladyſhip's toe, if I, ag not te make my ap- 
pearance. This I immediately did, to the great 
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laren of the happy pairg for, Mrs, Oakley gave 


2 violent ſhout, at my entrance, and ery d out, 
2. Pleßs me, my dear! I. thought ou had been 
3 out: : was not 192 engaged? Pe and my. hapleſs 
- fival at the, ſame time dropt her foot, rofe up, and 
Kage, mea moſt reſpectful bow. Ohl your 
« ſeryant, Mr. Baltazer, ſaid I, &T perceive Jour 
« huſineſs is. rather to adorn. my head than my 
« Wile's.“ ar Baltazer ! '” ſays Mrs. Oakley; this, 
«© my dear, i is Mr. Upperleather the ſhoemaker® 
- on with your meaſure, Mr, Upperleathet,. 
« 14; expect Mr. Baltazer every minute; but, my 
10 dear Mr, Oakley, as I find your are at home, 
Cc, All not have my hair 9 7 to- day, if you think 
. of gur walk in the Park. —I was glad to find. 
my ſuyprize was not at by her, and agreed 
that, we-ſhould walk to prevent my diſcoveting it, 
if J Was to enter into any diſcourſe, and I left . 
room under pretence to fetch my hat and cane. 

4 few days after this 1 had another cane 1 6 
had one morning juſt placed, my faithful meſſenger 
at the key. hole of Mrs. Oakley's dreſſing· rom; for 
iheſe de · creatures that ran ſo familiarly about my 
houſe; bad made ſuch an impreſſion upon me, that 
neyer came into her preſence without this method of 
enquiririg: firſt whether I was impertinent or not; 
I found this morning another Baltazer along with 
madam, Who could not pretend to be either har. 
dieſſer or ſhoemaker; ſne was ſanding before | 

him without een * neck quite 
| RE 304 a8 bare: : 
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dere 7 Be W ppeunbd 3 1s un Hhs bad hinkt 
charms which pralefited? themſelves to his view: 
though I mult confefs, not as a lover, but wätk the | 
cool curious eye of à dealer in fetale Nlaves. As 
they ſtood, [conſidered her 'as' Gaal 
paſſing an examination for Male; and that he was 
ſurveying the premiſes, marking the air and mien, 
the ſymmetry and proportion of limbs, to ſee he- 
ther ſhe would be worth his money. I could not 
refrain from laughing at this ſight, which 1 did 
not comprehend the meaning of, though 1 felt-at” 
the ſame time a degree of anger and uneaſineſs. 
J was angry to ſee this Cimon, who ſeemed young, 
and in good caſe, though a Frenchman, fo dull 
and inſenſible to charms, which ſet me all on fire | 
at the ſight, though ſhe was my wife, and I 
was ureaſy to find Mrs. Oakley could ex poſe her: 
ſelf, without a bluſh, even to ſuch a mon, whats *' 
ever might be his bu ſineſs. L.opened the door, 
and what! dreſſing or vadreſling * fays I. 
“ my dear and has lady Midnight recommgnded! | 
* this monſieur to you for a lady's maid? But 
Juſbas 1 had. aid this, I diſcovered the meaſure 
in his hand, and by the piece of filk which I au 
upon the table, I found that honeſt Mrs. Flounce. 
the mantuamaker, was not e a: hand ack 3 
lady's ſhape, as one of our ſex, © Green 257 ene 
My:inext! alarm Was ſorewhak! wore ſcſitaſs:s 
thawthis. A few morbiggs after, I a fourth 


gentleman in great familiar ty: with 'my dear tor 
10 e | — 
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ſeemed to do with great cagertieſs* I thought I per- 
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mentor; "He pulled off her gown; the then ſuf- 
fered him to pull off her handkerchief, which he 


ckived the dog's eyes, at what he ſaw, flaſh'with 
"Fire: le directly went behind her, and with müch 
raſte began to unlace her ſtays, which he per- 
forme ned with ſuch dexterity, that I could not doubt 
bu t. he Was uſed too much to this buſineſs. When 
I ſavy the ſtays: off, I was ſatisfied, and could not 
nit t to ſee what was to be done next; in 1 go, 
and * pray,” ſays I, * my dear, i 15 this lady Maa 
1. night's s man- .milliner ? and is he going to try on 


« your new ſhifts? In the name of decency what 


epd TIC 


are you bath about ? ? Upon my honour I bluſh 
4 f for y you, my dear.” * * Bluſh for me, Mr. Oak- 
« « ley! Pray i is there any harm in hayiog oiy new 


1 od | Typ 
201, ſtays tried on? 2 4 No harm,” fays1, * hf 


Fly 6 haps, but. much indelicacy,, by an) man but 
.* your huſband,” = Lord, Sir,“ fays, monſi jeur 


a 4 Tow with a ſneering ſmile, — I lace and. ualace 


ladies ſtays of the firſt faſhion, 05 day in py 
af, * fe ; and unmarried ladies too.“ mY Very likely 


„ ſo,” fays I, © Mr. Tagg,. and kb bel ieve 75 are 
4 often forced to change their ſtays for mps. 


28 23 26K 7 Ado 
af ge on wich your buſineſs.” I f your 


„ * pardop,” ſays * % my dear, for i in terrupting 


ee, and I left the room. 6 ,1,2009: d e 
But all that has hitherto paſſed does not in n 
ae e 25 890.40 relate. Santa gnd 
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 monkeys-+—I cold almoſt. ear to part bed, 
ben I think of hat my wife endured from the 
fifth man that made bis appearaace e 
room. In, my: curious peeping as uſual, I 1 
male figure on the couch with, Mrs. Oakley, w 5 hom 
IL could not conſider as friſeur, ſhoemaker, man- 
tuamaker, or. ſaymaker. .. He had her not by. the 
foot, he had not tripped her of her gown, nor 
was ſhe without her ſtays; he was more mo- 
deſt than the former male attendants on her, 
and yet leſs modeſt. 1 £: 1 bim.—1 ſaw aw bim. | 
in ſhort, 1 was convinced my riral was in "the 
5 room with her, and 1 could not reſt : a moment, ll 
I took the villain by the throat. . Upon endea- | 
vouring to open che door, I found i it was locked; : 
| this, and the bluſh which I had ſeen on her cheek, 
for the firſt time, the 10 voice in which they both 
talked, add to the couch ſcene, determined me 
to break open the door. My foot applied 0 (ra 
nel, ſoon gained me admiſſion into the room; 
Wilk perhaps be at a loſs to figure t to yourſelf —.— 
© Peranice of all three at my entrance ;.Mrs*Oakley - 
\ * ſereaiteed « ut, and fell back, quite pale, upon the: 
code Wh; 51 ival ſtarted bp. and looked as red as a 
e wa ad 1 by tur us appeared. as white as 
the Abe, and a as red As the other. fri rung the bell for. 
A maid ts 166k to her miſtreſs, who lay in a {woon 
on the couch, and I carried the gentleman down 
ttlalrs⸗ 4 Tatisfy me About hät had, or what had 
Bled 10, Rave paſſed. 1 loc, Tout char the 


1 ZCI 1 6. gentleman 
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gentleman I had treated ſo roughly, had aQed ih 
his profeilion' as a midwife, having been ſent for 
by Mrs. Oakley, on a. ſufpicion of ber being with 
child. I was ſorry I had expoſed myſelf, bu 1 
801 was very happy that'T v was not in the ri | 
J hit my wife was not in the wrong. he 
a6ttor ſhall he's wy conſent to ſay I looked like : a | 
Nek als, as he. can” tay I could butt like a bull. 

8 iy: have ſent 1 you this ſimple narrative PW a 
- ſhite country couple, in hopes of- having your 
thoughts 1 upon this prevailing practice of employ-. 
ing men in thoſe occupations that, modeſtly ſpeak 
ing, belong to women: I will not ſay, that what 
BI paſſed has made me conclude harſhly about my 
vie 8 virtue, but I muſt confeſs ſhe dreſſes looſer 
than the was uſed; ſhe ſuffers greater familiarities 
from impertinent young coxcombs, and I don't 
Took upon theſe. charms, which 0 uſed to dwell, 
with raptures upon, as entirely my own, ſince 1 
have. enjoyed. them in common with r ae 
ſhoemakers, mantuamakers, ſtaymakers, and m 
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midwives. © will £9 fo far as to own, that, I 17 
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61 het bed IAS UG. & ba1651} ban 1 a 
The Heron vr of Monror and Madam D 
„ cCohnsAs. eee at va 
re 4115) 7415. * 4 Bra ' though he $1 "AX U —— 


CixIZEN of Paris, Who, ,ough he could not 
HN amaſs wealth, for the acquilition whereof 
he had an inordinate paſſion, made by, his un: 
wearied efforts, wherewithal to maintain his ſmall. 
family handſomely ; ; he had a daughter, .whoſe 
beauty ſeemed to be the gift of heaven, beſtowed: 
upon her to encreaſe the happineſs of mankind, 
though it proved in the end fatal to herſelf, her 
lover, and ber huſband. Monſieur D*Eſcombag, . 
a citizen advanced in years, could not behold this, 
brilliant beauty without deſire. The father of 
Iſabella, for that was the name of the young lady, 5 
was highly pleaſed at meeting with fo advantageons 
a match for his daughter, as old DEſcombas Was 
very rich, and willing to take her without a Pars, 
tion; which circumſtance was ſufficient, in the 4 
opinion of. a man, whoſe ruling paſſion was 2 ſor⸗ 100 
did attachment to intereſt, to atone for the Want 
of perſon, WW, ſenſe, and every. other quali n 
fication, \ © Ifa ella, who had no alternative b but the, 4 
cholte e 0 Fa convent, c or Mr. D Eſcombas, preferred, 
being conſigned t to his monumental arms, to being, + 
as it were, buried alive in the melancholy gloom 
of a convent. The Conſequenbes of this unna- 
tural union were ſuch as might be expected; ag 
Madam D'Eſcombas in ſecret loathed her huſband, 
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her temper was in a ſhort time ſoured by lirin 
with him, and ſhe totally eee 
of mind and virtuous diſpoſition, which ſhe had 
received from nature. Certain it is that a womanꝭs 
virtue is never in greater danger, than when ſhes 


married to a man ſhe diſlikes; in ſuch a: caſe, th 


adhere ſtrictiy to the laws of honour is almoſt iu - 
compatible with the weakneſs of human nature. 
Madam D Eſcombas was courted by ſeveral young 
gentlemen of an amiable figure and genteel ad- 


Aureſs ; and it was not long before her affections 
were entirely fixed by Monjoy, an engineer, wh⁰ 


was equally remarkable for the gentility of his 
perſon, and the politeneſs of his behaviour. There 


is not a city in the world where married women 


live with leſs reſtraint than at Paris; nothing is 
more common there than for a lady to have à de- 
clared gallant, if I may be allowed the expreſſion; 
inſomuch, that women, in that gay and faſhionable 


plwGsacep may be juſtly ſaid to change their condition 


for the reaſon aſſigned by lady Townly in the play, 
namely, to take off that reſtraint from their! plea · 

fut es which they lie under when ſingle” Monffeur 
P'Eſcombas was highly mortified to fee Moby 
in fuch high favour With his wife; yer he did hot 
Kto How to ger rid of hin, though he had Yor 
tlie Least doübt that he dionoured his bed. On 
the other hand, Madam D' Eſcombas and Monjoy, 


{who Loked” upon the old mat a5 an obllaele to 
avi Vino 10: ,,, 513 bab jaime !\4heix 


| 
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their! pleaſures, were impatient for his death; ani 
the lover often declared, in the preſence of his miſ- 
treſs, that he was reſolved to remove the man 
who ſtood between him and ĩhe happineſs of call- 
ing her bis on. Ia a word, he plainly diſcovered 
his intention of aſſaſſinating her huſband, and the, 
by keeping the ſecret, ſeemed to give a tacis con · 
ſent to his wicked purpoſe. Their deſignu was to 
marry publicly, as: ſoon as they could diſpatcha 
man who was equally odious to them both, as a 
ſpy who watched all their motions; and kept them 
under coaſtant reſtraint. It was not long before | 
- Manjoy had the opportunity he wiſhed: for; he 
happened accidentally to ſup with the huſband of 
his miſtreſs at a houſe not far from the Luxem- 
- burgh palace, and ſupper being over, deſired him 
to take a walk with him in the garden belonging 
toit, which the old man, who) dreaded. Manjoy 
as much as he hated him, did not dare to decline. 
la their way thither, Monjoy found ſome pretence 
ot other to to, quarrel. with him; and having goſtled 
him down, juſt as they came 0 the ſteps at the 
entrance of the garden, ſtabbed him ſeveral times 
in the back, and. left, him. there, breathleſs, and 
Covered all. oer with wounds, which were gien 
in ſuch a manner as made 1 it evident. tq every body 
chat he had deen treacherouſly killed. It has been 

juſtly obſerved, that murderers often, zun headlong 
into the puniſament which. they have. incurred, by 


kbeir crime; and the conduct of Monjoy ſhews 


this 


A. 


„ 
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this obſervation to- be 5jalts No ifoones! hi KN 
committed ihe basbarous aftion above mentibned, 
but he went to a commiſfaty, whoſe office is muck 
— Spout) har MN 


killed D'Eſconibas in bis on defence! The co. 


miſſary was at firſt ſatisfied, with his account, and 


a great flutter, and continuing to ſpeak, dropt 
fome words, which gave the commiſlary a ſuſpi- 


| cion of his guilt. He accordingly ſent for the 


body, and his ſuſpicions were confirmed by a vie m 


of it. The aſſaſſin was therefore committed to 


the Chatelet, which is the city priſon at Paris, % 


Newgate is here; the body was likewiſe ſent there, 


according to cuſtom, and expoſed to public viewy a 
that the relations and friends of the deceaſed might 


come and lay claim to it. No ſooner: was Madam 


DEſcombas informed of the confinement of her 
lover, but, blinded with her paſſion, ſhe! went to 
viſit him in priſon, and was there detained upon a 
fuſpicion of being an aceomplice in the murder. 

In the priſon Madam DEſcombas and her gal. 
lant plunged deep in guilty Joys, and a eld 
whole edueation Madam Adelaid took charge ef jon 
 aftex;theteagical death of theſe lovers wf 5 0 
fr uit of, their, unlawful ataours; |c; Manjdy, though! 
de noted in bil, and his paſſion for Madam DRU 

r . 
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rime to time ſeized with a deep! melancholy: be 
knew himſelf to be guihy of the murder, and had 
not the leaſt doubt but he ſhould fall a victim to- 
public juſtice: be therefote joined withithe friends 
and relations of Madam. D Eſcombas, in endeavour- 
ing to perſuade er to go for England; for he was 
aware of the weakneſs of human nature; and juſtiy 
apprehenſive that tortures might force from hima 
confeſſion which would prove fatal to one who Wis | 
dearer to him thaw himſelf. - Madam D'Efcombas, 
blinded by her paſſion for Monjoy, and-doomel © 
to deſtruction, would never give ear to this ad- 
vice; ſhe thought herfelf ſecure in her lover's at- 
tachment, and never once imagined, that a near 
view of death might ſhake the firm reſolution he 
had made never to impeach her, -Juſt about the 
time that th murder above related was committed, 
the — Paris, which is the chief cout 
of juſtice in the kingdom, and without the col- 
eurrence of which no criminal can be brought 0 
juſtice; wis- firſt removed to Pantoiſe; And th | 
daniſhed to Soiſſons, on unccbunt of their Tevere - 
proceedings againſt the archbiſhop' of Püris, WBO 
hadigiven poſitive orders to all prieſts aud curates, * 
not to admitiſter the ſacrament to any but ſueh zs 
could: praduce certificates from their ebnfeſſor. 
This circumſtonce procured" out "guilty 17ers a 
ear and a half” of added life, for that ſpace of” 
n the return of the par 0 


- 
"55 


trial. They availed themſelves of the time which 
{ they owed''to' the abſence of their judges, and 
_ -drank'deep draughts of che cup of love; but it 
wis daſhed with poiſonous ingredients, which at 
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and All then it was not poſſible to bring themoto 8: 


luaſt made them both rue their euer having taſted 
it. They were touſed from their tranes of plea- 
ſure by the return of the parliament, which was 
no ſooner recalled, hut Monjoy was brought to a 
trial, and being upon the fulleſt evidence found 
guihy of the murder of Mouſieur,D'Efcombas,. Was 
condemned to be broke alive upon the wheel. 
Amidſt all the torments which he ſuffered in re- 


ceiving the queſtion ordinary and extraordinary, 


be perſiſted to affirm that he had no accomplices,; 


and the guilty wife of D'Eſcombas would. have 
eſcaped from juſtice, had not a principle of reli- 
gion, imbibed from, his infancy, had more, power 


er 


upon the mind of her lover than even the ; moſt LI 


crucisting bodily pain. 
„The confeſſor who, attended Fg upon the 


refuſed, poſitively t to give h him a lution if 
ine %z 14 


i 2 


- the did not diſcover kis 11 pole, Ming bi 
in the moſt peremptory. | ſen ale, e | ac | 


hope for ſalvation, if he concealed 51 from th 
knowledge of the. world, This had loch an ef- 
fect upon the unhappy, man, who Was on the ver 

of eternity, that he deſired M adam. D Y'Elcombas 
might he ſear for; the, Gs aa 


Fila. 4 
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in a och, and Monjoy, told her in the preſence 
of the judges, that ſhe was privy to the murder o 
her huſband. Upon hearing this ſheimmediately 
fainted away, and was carried back to priſon. 
Her lover was, purſuant to his ſentence, broke 
alive u pon the wheel, af ter having made a pathetic 
remonſtranee to the ſtanders-by, and Madam 
DEſcombas was about a month afterwards Wwe 
at be on at Paxin Ag * imme en 
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| Have been thirty- five years in purſuit of * 

. pineſs, and like moſt other mortals engaged i in 
the ſame chace, find myſelf thrown out, as it were, 
and as diſtant from the object as at my firſt ftart- 
ing. 'You muſt know, Madam, that at the age 
of eighteen I came to this great metropolis, con- 
ſigned to the care of a rich uncle in a wholeſale 
way of buſineſs. | "My attention and Alfkeity re- 
| commended } me to his favour; and after the ex- 
: iration of eight years, Aang wich ume T lid - 
Eee with diligence and fidelity, he todk 
the reſolution, being then in his ſixty-ſecond Fear, 
of retiring into the country, and put me in pol- 
felfion" of his trade atd Warehouſe. For twenty 
Veiter purluscd his eps With all the cares and as 
the” Liftdonable' word ts)” economy; that Ls 
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maſter" of. Pbrin theſe [twenty years of labour 


Juli M. 


4 1 was "conftantly e envying the bappy 
N fituttidn of fm unc le's retirement, and painted in 
; my mind t. ten DE lg beauties es that his little bon 
"and fields all about in. the .cquntry afforded him. 
T refolved to b pa. him a a "viſit, for three years ſuc- 
ceſſively, before T had t time, or, in other words, I. 
Bad reſolation to lay « out fo much' money as the 
journey would coſt me; however, L arrived at laſt, 
in the month of Auguſt, at Eis little houſe near 
Selop. After the uſual queſtions of « how 0 
. £003 You do?” and © what ſort of a journey have 
«you kat?” and'the like, he came to the main 
point. Well, George, what have you faves? 
How does your book ſtand ?” I told him 1 had 
realized fx thouſand pounds, belides m wy. ſtock in 
trade. The old gentleman with, rapture cried 
2 e that's a good boy—I now ſhew, - you 8 
« grounds and fields with pleaſure ; 5 bollow me. F 
As. we walked. on, you may eaſily conceive, i t, 
after twenty years confinement in London, every 
lawn, every dale, and every, hill, a afforded in fig! 5 
pleaſure and CatisfaCtion t to my mind; and Paint: 
ed to myſelf a thouſand raptures. and en en enjoymen t , 
x ke ga be poſſeſſed of in. ne: 


1 ws buſinels, Sir, foon dema added my return 

town; but from the moment I came to wy Site 
ibigthaile, inſtead of giving attention to my Books 
aps crate, Hiicewnt 25 Al id my Welte * 


OR 0? 
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it Was the whole of my wiſhes, . \ Sheng, rofl 
the morning, if the fun was out, 1 was lam enting: 


I-had not ſuch a ſpot AS my uncle 8, where I might 
ſee the force and powers of this wonderful Jlumi- 
nary acting upon my flowers, ſhrubs, and plants. 
If it rained, T lamented bans; ma 9 0 where 
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and beans, ' and other fries: of the earth. From 


theſe cofſiderations 1 determined. at all e events 5 
quit my buſineſs, and retire into the country, 

ſoon found a proper object to reſign to, a ai 
tant relation of my wife 's, Who had been bred. 


to the ſame bulineſs. After having fixed him, | 


properly i in my warehouſe, I looked out for my. 


retirement ; ; and as. I had been, uſed to drive my. 


wife « on a Sunday to Hampton, Dobbin dragged, 
us to, the Bell. there without my ever thinking, 
of 1 it. "But it was the fame. thing to me. Upon 
enquiry 1 found a houſe was to be let about 
4 mile from the town, with every con ence 
_ 1 TRL This 1 thought Aids A 


cor i 75 ein my s chaiſe to the Sunday 8 


DE ke 5 BY 7 pipe, and hear the news from. 


ends that come to ,paſs | the Satyr-. 


+y 


diy an 4 8088 nights. I took the boule, an 
remained in it two years and a half; but, alas ! 
1 Bays .Jnſtead, of that * which, 
ex rom, retirement, the hours between 
e ON: dinner 1 eee 
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-ul& L contrive how:to/; paſs them away, My 
upholſterer, ho furniſned my houſe for me, told 
me I muſt have a good hook · caſe, and What's. 
-  his-name, the Philobiblian in Piccadilly, bled ĩt 
for me. But though I had Pope's Homer, and 
Drydeg's Virgil, and ſome poems by one Church. 
Al une they tell me is ſtill alive, and a volume 
the St. James's 8 Magazine by R. Lloyd, M. A. 
A never looked into any of them. As to my hand, 
'T loſt the firſt year more than double my rent: 
"for I knew nothing of ploughing and ſowing, tho' 
4 fancied I knew better than the farmers all put 
_ together. Hunting, fiſhing, and ſhooting could 
"afford me no entertainment: for I never galloped 
after any thing but a brother tradeſman om a ga- 
turday afternoon, or Sunday morning or night. 
I never wiſhed to draw other fiſh to my net, that 
is, cuſtomers to my ſhop, than thoſe gudgeons 
who would pay ſauce for it. Though a militia- 
man, I never let off a gun in my life; I hould 
faint at the ſmell of poder. 1; 21 pantiod 
I determined - therefore . to be nearer, London, 
ncarer my friends, and yet enjoy my.retizement 
too. For this pur poſe I took a houſe by Vaux- 
_ "4thalowith ſome land, which I. intended, tg im- 
proves but inſtead of turning my thoughts upon 
ri was anxious toknow. how. ety, : 
and my young relation went on., Accordin 
— breakfaſt was oyer, 1 pled. to $619 


51 bridge, and had more ſatisfaction in walking r 
well qt 2 and — a 7 68 1 2 f 
* 
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had made my money; than all the beautics of Ver- 
tumtius and Pomofa. I Put i threſe hard names 
on pürpöſe to convince! you, "that Wasbiedrat 
poless ſchbol. Prägice g "gave un! Habit); and under 
pretefice of ſeelug Ho- m relatibtt went on, 1 
ent erer) diy o elt eln nip : dag \aow T a6, 
that not being « content  with'being tHe real mul. 
1 am now at, the a age of Akty, really and truly, Ks 
| foreman or journeyman. Hahitode has Pee: eyery 
other, ſcene of life taſteleſs and inſipid t. to me ; ; and 
| T. as "conſtantly. find 'myſelf in his warchonſe at 
| eleven ig the morning, as if I was paid for it, and 


| had DO. other ſupport. Now, Madam, for the 
a moral. My own practice will ſhew the extreme 
45 folly of ſtriking out new paths, at my age, un- 
t ſuitable to the mind and education: it will new. 
8 alſo, how very few are capable, from the weak - 


neſs of their underſtanding and incapacity of re- 


d - Acting,” to bear that retirement which all men of 
| buſineſs are in purſuit of as the certain means of 
l, ; cheir happitieſs.” Let not, therefore, tioſe who 
t have been uſed to an active life think of finding 
„ RBnmappineſs in à rural ſituation, till they are ſure 
tat their mind can reliſt it. Pleaſure and pain 
E ate Btentet in imagination chan in reality and 
fe bowever tireſome or difagreeable a man may ima- 
„ ide bis Cn burden to be, was he to enchange it 


of * A 1 5 belglibour;” he would find char Ioad but 
et "oe t from tat which he "deſigned to 
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throw off from his own ſhoulders. A rural retire+ 
ment to a man, that has been in active ſcenes in 
London, I. am ſure mnſt be i ſtate of miſery, 
Half our pleaſure in this world is owing to qu 
imagination; and; though I fancied a retirement 
was bappineſs, while I was in poſſeſſion of its mio 
ſerable alternative, I am now, in a manner, come 
back to my old warehouſe, to the aſtoniſhment of 
my friends and acquaintance, I, indeed, get no- 
thing by it, as I work even harder than I uſed to 
do, without fee or reward: but experience hag 
convinced. me, that cuſtom or habitude in, man 


Lo or miſery in Siege, W..: 
. 8 1 27 NI. G.. ry 
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a e a tour yay 
upon one of - theſe; parties of pleaſure j but 
confeſs that I never. ſpent three weeks together 
more miſerably. There were four of us in all 
two ladies in a poſt-chaiſe, with-a- gentleman avid 
n ho rode on "ts — ; 
— whes rout ——— denen Thy" 
mn vho are accuſtomed to unn _ 
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to what point of the compaſs we turned our noſes 3" 
but they wiſhed us to go to ſome of the public 


watering places which hae lately come into fo 


much vogue. Briſtol, Tunbridge, Seatbotough,.. 
Brighttielmſtone, | Harrowgate, &c. were all cried. 
up in their turns: my friend wanted us to go weſt- 
ward; for no other reaſon than becauſe (he laid) 
the inns were very good upon the weſtern road. 
However, I unfortunately happened. to mention. 
the wonders of the Peak, and it was preſently. 
agreed, that we ſhould: take the tour r of Derbyſhire! 
on purpoſe to ſec them. 

We accordingly ſet out, the chill loaded wo 
hat-caſes, and bundles innumerable, belonging to- 
the ladies. I ſhall. not trouble you with every i in 
cident that befel us in our jourcey ; as how We 
were wet through and through; as how I got a fall 


from my horſe; as how the chaiſe: was in con- 
tinual danger, as the ladies apprehended, of being 


overturned ; as how: we: went from the Bear to 
the Red Lion, from the Red Lion to the: Black, 
1 — gh F 199-17 cpm 
Wo had not been out une, bet Waun 
appeared chat the company were tired of each 
other, and were Conſequently out of humout with 
each other The ladies were under terrible appre- 
henſions about damp ſſieets and unair d beds; we 


curſed che proviſionʒ and damned: he liquor; all. 
Vol. II. K 8 
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of vs yawned in our turns, ſat ſilent, complained 
of fatigue, or of the weather; and our horſes 
themſelves could not be more _ to _—_ 
cced on the journey tin we were! GSM fl 
One principal object of wech unte of pleaſure 
is too ſee lights,” with no other intention than that 
the travellers might be able to ſay, that they have 
ſeen em. How many Londoners have made a 
party to go to Oxford or Cambridge, and have 
come away with no greater idea of the colleges 
and public buildings, than they have of the Char- 
ter · houſe or the companies halls! -How many ſo- 
ber tradeſmen have left their ſhops and compting- 
houſes in the ſummer, while buſineſs was ſlack, 
and dragged their wives and eldeſt daughters with 
them to ſee the houſe and gardens at Stowe, 
though they can have no higher reliſn for their 
beauties than W have for the villas about Clap- 
ham mberw-ell, or the White Conduit 
houſe. You may be ſure, Sir, that we did not neg : 
lect this material part of our ſcheme. We went to 
all the remarkable ſeats in our way, not becauſe we 
| wanted ta-ſce them, but becauſe we had heard, 
them talked of. This was more fatiguing to us, 
than any oiber part of aur journey. Sometimes 
we were hurried from apartment to apartment, 
without having leiſure or inclination to examine 
either the building or ihe furniture. We ſtared 
a op * we did not knowithe dif : 
4 ſerence 
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ferenits between i Reübens ald #figh Panter We 
admired the arehitecture, though we could not tell 
but it might be as heavy and diſproportiomed as 
the Manſion-houſe. At other times, we were 
ſweltered in the ſun, or blown through with a 
north-eaſt wind, while we traverſed ſnrubberies and 
ſerpentine walks, and temples, and canals, with 
as much ſpeed as if we were walking for a wager. 
Vet the ladies, Sir, never failed of ſaying indiſcri- 
minately of every thing they ſaw, or rather not 
ſaw . That indeed it was vaſtly pretty, © 175 
Wie at laſt came to the famous wilds of Derby- 
ſhire, Which is called the Peak: - Not to dwell 
upon too many particulars—You may have read, 
Sir. perhaps you have printed an account of that 
part of it, which is diſtinguiſhed by too coarſe an 
appellation for me to mention; if ſo, you know: 
full: as much, or more of it, I aſſure you, than we 
do who, after having travelled above four hun- 
dred miles to and fro on purpoſe to ſee it, came 
back juſt as wiſe: as we went. The ladies were 
too naruout to venture further than the entrance 
of the cavern ; and the gentlemen,” you know,; 
were in good manners bound not to leave them. 
They were ſeized with the ſame horrors at Poole s 
Hole, which is a cave of the ſame nature: but 1 
muſt do them the juſtice to acknowledge, that they 
were charmed with the grand caſcade at the Duke 
of Devonſhire's houſe at Chatſworth, aud declared 
- DEAF, K 2 
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15 or either of the playhouſe. 
Thus have 1 ſquaũdered my ume and my mo- 
ney vithout reaping the leaſt ſatisfaction in re-. 
give; me leave td cobſerve to ou, that: L do nat 
Sc. at the inn, in turnpikes, in fees to the cham- 
' bermaid, oſtler, and boots, or in fees for free in- 
greſs and egreſs at gentleidens houſes, parks, and 
gardens; which. latter oo traveller ought to grudge, 
as it is frequently the: caſe, that the ſervants have 
| Nb- other: allowance; and ſometimes the owner. 
himſelf has a ſhare in the perquiſites; as ſome 
ladies who keep routs go ſnacks in the card · 
In my late tour it coſt me no inconliderable fink, 
becauſe we happened to go through Buckingham 
hire, when the ladies fell in love with ſome very 
fiae laces, for which that county is famous: this 
e men underſtood as a hint for us to make each 
of them a preſent of rufſies, handkerchief, and. 
W At: Derby they, were put | in mind, that. 
ct ch Gil einge Sud be had.any where a 
ply acceptance of half adozen- pair each. They 
Wanted ſadly to make Mancheſter in their ay; 
* N to it, as a t worth ſeeing, 
becauſe I ſecretly knew, Int all Jadies of taſte are 
bee, fond of the ginghams.mapufaQured 
* 5 . there, 


"oy 
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there/ which make the prettieſt negligees ſor ſum · 
mer imaginable. .2vtodrelq 91 10 180 10 HEAT 
-oa ſhall conclude, Sir, with telling you, that if 1 
ever travel again upon a party of pleaſure; it ſhall 
brance than my bags ſwung acroſs the horſe's back, 
re eee mung 
eing. 4 299}: 19 Tours, 1 2 4 
Ln on „Hündin Gavanovt, 
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KNοο.] not any greater misfortune that can 14 
pen to a young fellow at his firſt ſerting out 
in tife, than in falling into low company. He that 
ſinks to u familiarity with perfotis much below his 
own level, will be conſtantiy weighed down by 
his baſe connections; and though he may eaſily 
Flange flil tower, he Will find it impomnble ever 
to riſe again. We cannot give à liberal tur og 
mitid is 2 valgar man, by introducing Him to gen- 
te ay, y met Md we can make a beau 
'& him by dreihig him in embroidery :” but a 
gentleman Will as baratan watch the manners of a 
blackgüard by miking with blackghards ds, 25 he 
Would dub his cloathis with Toot by Hiknlog 4 :painlb 
Due yilweepers ? 214 10 biet or 13014 
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2 By low company I would not be ſuppoſe to 
BS mon 94rs ee part of mankind, 
_ '2 witty have been diſtingoiſhed by the name of 
middling ſort! of people; though I am not igno- 
* part; rhar” theſe are deſpiſed by all who would be 
Une the beſt company. The apes of 
quality affect to look upon all others, who have 
no reliſn for the amuſements of high life, or do 
: —— to pay a guinea for their ordinary, as 
dewuright vulgars : and it was with the utmoſt 
contempt I once heard a young coxcomb of fa- 


ion ſpeak of a moſt intimate friend, „ that he 


3 ſhould be forced to drop his acquaintance, be- 
e cauſe he kept ſuch low company.” Neither 
would I confine this appellation ſolely to the in · 
"Fn order of tradeſmen. and merchants, or the 
- Whole body of the nobility. in general: for al- 
though this rank of people may be literally ſaid to 
be in low life, a right honourable, who lets bim- 
ſelf down to the manners of a porter or a hack- 
Malt a from them in nothing but 
his title. DAS. WOULD BIUGY.: 6 2 * ds 
0548) AF propeaGeych to 1 company-is either owing 
- to an original meanneſs of ſpirit, a Want of educa- 
non. or an ill- placed pride, commonly ariſing 
from both the fore · mentioned cauſes. Thaſe a ho 
are naturally of a grovelling ' diſpoſition: ſhew it 
Ha at ſohool by /chuſing [their play: mates. from 


me andd are never ſolbappſ, as 
xd. 1 when 
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vben they can teal down to rom with the ſer- 
voants ii the kitchen. But the moſt frequent cauſe 
is the deſire of being, as it is called, the head of 

the company; and a perſon of this humble, am- 
dition will be very well content to pay the reckon- 
ing, for the honpur of being diſtinguiſhed hy the 
title of the gentleman. It ſometimes happens, 
that a man of genius and learning will ſtoop to 
receive the incenſe of mean and illiterate ſlatterers 
in a porter · houſe or a cyder · cellar: and I remem 
ber to have heard of a poet, vw ho was once caught 
in a bawdy-houſe in the very fact of reading his 
verſes to the 00 old een, and a ee her 
daughters. r 
There are * A ay 1 with led into lo 
5 „e from an affectation of humour, 
and from a notion of ſeeing life, and a deſire of 
being accounted! men of humour, have deſcended 
ö to aſſociate with the meaneſt of the mob, and 
picked their cronies from Whitechapel and Broad 
ö Ig. Giles Of theſe characters the mgſt remark - 
aʒͤble is a young fellow of family and fortune, who 
ö al was born and bredoa gentleman, but has taken 
ö wolßredt paits 101 degrade himſelf, and is n-] as 
lcompleteua chlackguard as thoſe whom be has 
©1vhbſen” for his companions. Ie will drink purl 
ina morniog,/(moke his pipe in a night cellar, and 
menen at Bartholomew fair, for the 
N. N thing. AY the while he is reckoned 
ao „ 
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by lis friends co be miglity good natured gene- 

e, | ab Without the leaſt bit of pride in bim! 
order to qualify himſelf for the! ſociety of 
the vulgar, Bob has, ſtudied and: prattifed all the 
vulgar arts under the beſt maſters. He has there - 
Tore cultivated an intimacy with Buckhorſe, and 
— 3 
himſelf. He ee well . m 
-thadkney-coachmen, as a brother -whip : but his 
greateſt excellence is cricket - playing, in-whichihe 
is reckoned as good at bat as either of the Ben- 
nets; and is at length arrived at che ſupreme dig- 
"oy of being diſtinguiſhed among his brethrenaof 

” the wieket"by the title of Long Robin. 
It is diverting enough to conſider the ſato of 
many of Bob's intimate friends and acquaintance. 
to an untimely end; that ſome have been ſent 
abroad, and others been ſet in the pillony, or whipt 
in Bride well. One of Bob's favourite amuſements 
is attending the executions at Fyburn: ande it 
once happened, that one of his companiong va 
| oy nr pre: ure er eee 
his regard for his deceaſed friend ſo far; \avitoiget 
wat knocked down in endeavouring io poſpue 

the body from the ſurgeons. 28 81 07 $0414 = 
0 As Bob conſtantly affects to mimic the nir aud 
manners of the valgar, he takes care to enrich His 


act with the — oaths and e- 
A preflive 


2 
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preſſive dialect of Billingſgate and St. Giles's ; 
| Which never fails to recommend him as a man of 
excellent humour among the Choice, Spirits, and 
the ſons of ſound ſenſe and ſatiskaktion, and, fre- 
quently Promotes. him to the chair in thels, face 
tious ſocieties. But he is particularly famous for 
- Gnging thoſe cant ſongs, drawn up in the lingo of 
ſharpers and piek pockets; the humour of which he 
greatly ſeis off and heightens by ſcrewing up his 
mouth, and rolling about a large Wack tobacco 
between his jaw. BEE 213 
Bob has indulged the ſame notions of humour 
oven. in his amours: and he is well: known. to 
every ſtreet · walker between Charing-Croſs, and 
Cheapſide. This has ruined his conſtitution, and 
often involved him in ſeveral unlueky ſcrapes. He 
has been frequently bruiſed, beat, and kicked by 
the bullies in Fleet Ditch and Blood - bowl Alley z 
and vas once ſoundly drubbed by a ſoldier for en- f 
gaging with his trull in St. James's Park. The laſt 
dime l ſaw him, he was laid up with two black 
eßes and a broken pate, which he got in a mid- 
night ſkirmiſn about a miſtreſs in a night · cellar, 
He bad carried down a bunter which he had picked 
up in the ſtrects, in order to treat her, with a2 
Aunar tern: of gin- royal; when a ſturdy chairman at- 
tempting to take away his dozy, POR 275 
| between them, and he was ſeverely, 
-ueagizerſal. cry of the whole companyof—** 5 
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?001CHakgcTERS.of CAMIILLA and Fron. 


A 2l 112 110 81117 hes Iz CSU HLH IL 19). ens 
\AMILLA. is really. what writers have 5 
often imagined; or rather, ſhe poſſeſſes a 


UN 
5 NOR of delicacies, which they: have ſeldom 
Dag minuteneſs « of yirtue and taſte enough. to con- 


1 


LIVE 32 to ſay he i IS; 1 beautiful, ſhe 1 4s accompliſhed,” 


ſhe is generous, ſhe is tender, is talking in .gene- 
ral, and it is the particular I would deſcribe. In 
Her perſon ſhe is almoſt tall, and almoſt thin; 
graceful, commanding, and inſpiring! a kind of 
tender reſpect; the tone of her voice is melodious, 
and ſhe can neither look nor move without exprelſ- 
Viog ſomething to her advantage. Poſſeſſed of al- 
moſt every excellence, ſhe is unconſcious of any, 
and this heightens them all: ſhe is modeſt and 
. diffident « of her own opinion, yet always perfeftly 
comprehends the ſubject on which ſhe gives it, 
and ſees the queſtion in its true ligbt; ; ſhe has 
neither pride, prejudice, nor precipitancy to miſe 
guide her; ſhe is true, and therefore Judges truly. 
If there are ſubjeRts too intricate, too com . 


197 


a for the feminine ſimplicity of her foul, her j jgno- 
range of them ſerves only to diſplay a new. beaut uty 
in her character, which reſults from her acknow- 
ging, nay, perhaps from her poſteſſi ing "that. 
ay, ignorance. * The great charadteriſtic of Ca- 
milla's underſtanding i is taſte; but when ſhe fay 3 
moſt vpon a ſubject, by il ſhews that ſhe 525 


much 
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much more to ſay, and by this unwillingneſs to 
triumph, ſhe perſuades the more: With the moſt 
refined ſentiments ſhe poſſeſſes the ſofteſt _ 
bility, and it lives and ſpeaks in every feat 
of her face. Is Camilla melancholy d 
a ſigh? Every body is affected: they ja ee. 
. ther any misfortune has happened to Camilla; they 
find that ſhe ſighed for the misfortune of auether, 
and they are affected ſtill more. Toung, lovely, 
f and high born, Camilla graces every company, 
and heightens the brilliancy of courts';*whete- 
ever ſhe appears, all others ſeem by a natural im- 
pulſe to feel her ſuperiority; and yet when the 
converſes, ſne has the art of inſpi piring others With 
an eaſe which they never knew before: ſhe joins to 
the moſt ſcrupulous politeneſs a certain feminine 
- galety, free both from-reſtraiat and boldneſs; al- 
ways gentle, yet never inferior; always unaſſum- 
ing, yet never aſhamed or aukward; for ſfiame 
and aukwardneſs are the effects of pride, which is 
100 often miſcalled modeſty: nay, to the moſt 
critical diſcernment, ſhe adds ſomet lig of a bluſh» - 
ig timidity, which ſerves but to give a meaning 
and piquancy even to her looks, an- adtrirable 
elfect of true ſuperiority! by this filent urmffum- 
: bog merit che overawes the turbulent and che 
proud, and ſtops the torrent of that indecent, 
_ that: overbearing noiſe, with Which iuferior ba- 
. fares in. 1 2 Nations nmr . e Heim 
23 6 ana 
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and. the wean. Tes, all admicey and ite, und re- 
ane 2tonT>bas? goltiopof Pore Ins 
Lan ſee a char ed landete and ork 
e character is imperfect q What, l 
7 allow a variety of beauty; almoſt equally ſtrik- 
ing in the art of a Corregio,. a Guido, and a; Ra- 
c and refuſe it to the infinity of nature l how: | 
| different. from lovely Camilla is the beloved Floral 
Ia Camilla, nature has diſplayed the beauty of ex- 
act regularity, and the elegant ſoftneſs of female 
Propriety: : in Flora, ſhe charms with a certain art -· 
leſs poignancy, a graceful negligence, and an un- 
$ controuled, yet blameleſs freedom, Flora has ſome- - 
thing original and peculiar about her, a charm | 
which is not eaſily defined; to know her and tio 
love her is the fame thing; but you cannot know... 
her'by deſcription. . Her perſon is rather. wan. 10 
ing than majeſtic, ber features more expreſſive. | 
than regular, and her manner pleaſes rather be- 
cauſe it is reſtrained by no rule, than becauſe it i: 
conformable to any that cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. 
Camilla. puts you in mind of the oo rg. 
ſic that can be: compoſed; Flora, of - the; wild: 
ſweetgels which is ſometimes produced by Wen 
regular play of the breeze upon the Zglian herp. 
Camilla reminds you - .of 2 lovely voung queen: 
Flora, of, her, more lovely 'maid of honeur. Ins 
Cam! ls you. admire the 7551 ok the Graces : 
| in Flora, 1 r ſhleetneſ 80 of. the r 


af 
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Artleſsfenfibility; wild} dachte ferdinine git, an 
the moſt- touching tenderneſs of ful, are the 
| ftrange characteriſties of Flora. Her coltiitliithce 
glows>with" Jeuthfuf Beauty, which all art Lees 
rather. 10 diminiſti” than increaſe; rather to- hide 
than adorn';” and while Cathilfa charms you with © 
the /thoice of her dreſs, Flora enchants you wi with 
the 'negle@ of hers.” Thus different are the beg. 
ties which nature has manifeſted in Camilla ab 
Flora! yet while ſhe has, in this'contratiety, Mow. 
the extent of her power to pleaſe, ſhe has allo 
proved, that truth and virtue are always the fame. 
Generoſity and tenderneſs are the firſt Principles 8 
in the minds of both favourites, and were nerer 
poſſeſſed in an higher degree than ere 
ſeſſed by Plora: ſhe is juſt as attentive to the i un- 
tereſt of others, as ſhe is negligent of her co 
and though ſhe could ſubmir to any mis fortune 2 
that could befal herſelf, yet ſhe hardly Knows how _ 
N the wixforrancs of another. Thus does | 0 


lrely: RAD) ; and doch are 7 copied vith the 
malt bewitchitig mixture in her countenance, While 
Camilla inſpires”: a reverence that keeps Ju at 117 1 
reſpedtful, yet adtmiring diſtance, Flora excites the Fo 
moſt ardeut, yet mot elegant dellre. Ca milla r 1 
minds yo. the dignity of Ss Fle ora of the jr 
attractive ſenlibility of Caliſto: Re ane 1120 
elevates you to che {chlibility ok, ara des. 4 * 
lghts'you wi ile lovalieſt idea'of wo 1 
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the cardinal virtues, is often found | ſufficient of 


 Arfelf, not Only cto carry its poſſeſſor through, the 
World, but even to carry him to the top of it. It 
A almoſt, perhaps unneceſſury to inform my reader, 


that, the quality I mean is Impudence; ſo dear is 
ythis to one female at leaſt, that it effectually re- 
.commends, a. man. to. Fortune without the aſſiſt- 


? cance of any other qualification. She . ider, 
0 think wirh the poet, that. 


898 
Fi 


Ft —— He who hath-but erde. 4,9) 07 
e o all things hath a fair, ptetence;. 


1 accordingly p provides, that thoſe who want mo- 


deſty, ſhall want nothing elſe. 
1, What are the particular ingredients of which 
this quality is. compoſed, or what temper of mind 


is beſt fitted to produce it, is perhaps difficult to 


0 aſcertain : lo far, [| think experience may convince 
us, that, like ſome vegetables, it will flouriſh. beſt 


bo! the moſt barren ſoil. . To ſay truth, Lam al- 


moſt inclined to o an opinion, that it never arrives 
at any great degree of perfection, unleſs. in a mind 
totally unineumbered with any virtue, or with 


any great or good quality whatever. It would 
- Indeed kem, * e had a agreed with For- 


i 


55 tune, 


* be ſo.” A man, born without any genius, may 
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tune, in ſetting a high value on Impudence; and 


had accordingly decreed; that. thoſe /of her chil- 
dren who had received this rich gift at her hands, 


were amply provided for without any other por iP. 
8 And ſurely it is not without reaſon; that 
_ this the gift of nature j indeed Genius itſelf is not 
more ſo, We may here apply a phraſe which the 
French uſe on an occaſion, not ſo proper to be 


«©. power of every man to be impudent who would 


as reaſonably hope to become ſuch a poet as Ho- 


mer, or ſuch a critic as Longinus, as one born 
without impudence can pretend, Hatteras me- 


rit, to aſpire, to theſe characters. 
Though nature, however, muſt $a the hols 


art may cultivate them. To improve, or to de- 
preſs their growth, is greatly within the power of 


education. To lay down the proper precepts for 


this purpoſe would require a large treatiſe. It 
ſhall ſuffice to mention only two rules, which may 


be partly collected from what I have abdve aſſert 
cd, and which are of univerſal uſe. This is; with 
the utmoſt! care, to ſuppreſs and eradicate every 
ſeed or principle of what is any wiſe praiſe-worthy 
out of the mind; and ſecondly, to preſerve this 
ia the pureſt tate of ignorance, than which no- 
thing more contributes to the higheſt perfection 
and conſummation of Impudence: the more a man 


oak the mote inclined is he to be modeſt; 


it 


CI — 


prone were 181 37914 Ion oy tir ins As 15 | 


e may; © think, Dx ied n bse 


_ -xpadence; thavit'is the quality; which, of all others, 
e are eupable of carrying to the greateſt height ; 
| bo far kwdeed chat, did not the ſtrongeſt bote bf 
evidence! convince! us of the truth of ſome ex- 
fam ples,” we ſhould be apt to doubt the poſſibility 
240 their exiſtence. What but the concurrent te- 
ſtimony of hiſtorians, and the indubitable veracity 
f records,” could impel us to believe, that there 
-thave been men in the world of ſuch aſtoniſhitip 
' mpudenee, as, in oppofition to the certain know-. 
ledge of many thouſands, to take upon themſelves 
| 100 perfonate kings and princes, as well in their life- 
ume, as after their death? and yet our own, as 
well as foreign annals, afford us fuch inſtances. 

Baut the greateſt hero in Impudence, whom per- 
aps che world ever produced, appeared in France 
at the end of the Taft century. His name Was 
Peter Mege, aud he was a common feldief i the 
„Wirines. This fallow had the affffabte my br 
one 'whs had been a footmian to 8 [i 5 
quality, called Scipten le Brun de Culteftune, Sip- 

neur de Caille & de Rougon, 8 
| — — Francs to Switzerland” to Abbid'a 
pn ny ry 
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ſoaate the young Seignent de:Caille, who! was at 
tbat time dead 3 aud this in the Jife-time of che 


father, in defiance of all his noble relation then in 
ee ee eſtate, upon the ſpat mere 
the young gentleman had lived to the age of twenty - 
one; and all this without the leaſt reſemblance of 
leatutes, ſhape, or, ſtature; without being at- 
quainted with any part of the hiſtory of him whom 
he was to repreſent, or being able to give the lenſt 
account of any of his family; indeed, withont 
r to write and reddgme. 
But how much more will the reader be ſur- 
_prined to hear, that this moſt impudent of all at- 
tem pts ſucceeded ſo far as to obtain a ſentence in 
the parliament af Provence in fa vour of the ſol · 
dier i and this ſucceſs would have been final, had 
not the canton of Bern interpoſed, and obtained 
an appeal to the parliament — + ! 
Alt, abe impaſtor was defeat. 
To account for allthis, and ' to Age tis a 
- zeatler's aſtoniſhment, the very ingenious author of 
15 pia, when he zufortüse- us, that uhh mgoſtor 
was ronfrented with twenty witneſſes who ſwore 
oth ee of Peter Mege, and us many mare 
| bo. bad. born fellow ſtudents with the 
nobleman, and ibo, on their cache, declared 
this Peter was not the perſon, goes — 
eee Spange, was: the, ſteady. con 
„ tentancstof the ſaldier, Which. neyer once be- 
5 oo trayed him, nor 7 ge the leaſt ſymptom of 
— any 
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any doubt of his facees; felt ö du, Ct tö fem 
a project of ufurpiug the name f another; to 
lay your plan eref ſo fegularly and fyctemuti- 
© cally, if you do not provide Fourſelf x with-a. 
© + Rock" ef impudence” to ſupport ever; attack: to 
which you may be expoſed; Id ſuch awattewpt, 
the forehead muſt be furniſhed as well with- 


- = out as within; more indeed will depend on 


«the outfide ©” for it is the Readineſs of the front, 
4 hardineſs, or downright audacity, which im- 
e poſe on mankind the moſt, and make amends 
for all defects in the underſtanding. The fol- 
he dier had made many blunders; but his invincible 


| by oy aſſurance repaired. all, and brought over even 


e his enemies to his fide.” And to ſay truth, I 
know ſcaree any thing to which ſuch a degree 
5  affurance is not equal. A0 61! 

This attempt, — of 9 = on 
are not, ſeems to be attended with-t66 great'dif- 

* - ficulties; and to ſucteed'in it, is perhaps beyond 
de power of Impudence; we are "not, tigte 
© fore, to wonder that all the heroes in this a "have 
been unſubceſsful. In fact, we ought! te fl bur 
© Whole uttention on the undaunted Impbdence of 


4 Engaging iti ſuch a deſign; and not to/ fuffer he 
- ""defear toleſſen' our adiniration; bft to fay of fiich 
/ a hers with Ovid,” ES Ra Sh 26539; 
. 975639 01,3483 aan Heme it; mage bann der fr. 
et fn e uk s Impbdetle i 
| bed a to the taſk; in perſonating what 


We 
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we are not is almoſt ſure, to come off triumphant, 
ere, I believe, the undertaken ſeldom, fails but 

. through bis own fault ; that is, by not being im- 
padent engugh, V d ob ge- Ii ls 
My Lord Bacon adviſes a modeſt, man to ſheker 


" his vices_under_.t thoſe, yirtues, to; which, they are 
; "the neareſt allied. The avaricious man, he he vauld 


| have to affect frugality ; the extravagant, liberality, 
and ſo of the reſt. Now the reverſe of this ſhapld | 
be the rule of our impudent man. —t vou are a 
3 blockhead, my friend, be ſure to commence writer ; 
» and if enticely illiterate, be ſure to pretend to ; wa 
ing. I you are à coward, be a bully, 2nd, al- 
ways talk of feats of bravery: i, again, you. are 
| a beggar, boaſt of your riches. In ſhort, what- 
ever vice or defect you have, ſet up for its oppo- 
| fite virtue or endowment. And if you are poſſeſſed 
of every ill quality, you. my aſſert Tours üte o 
8 good one. 
The laſt ſpecies of dy which 1 that 
© mention, is to aſſert openly and boldly what you 
really are, let this be ever ſo bad. Owg.your vices, 
0 and Ken them; and in time, perhaps, Jou 
„mee virtue cut of countenance, and bring your 
g viges into faſhion, This, however, is alittle unfaſe ; 
+, to tempt, unleſs you are very ſure of yourſelf, and 
of the degree of impudence ae bas poſſeſs. A 
modeſt woman may be aa Wente; but to behave 
ay with" indecency cy in public, indeed to a throw, off all 
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that would oro 3725 a woman to a vicious man 


of hand tafle ; o thew, as De Roty fas of a 
Curt Jay, dot te fea ſenſe of ritue to the, 
, | {0 „ 
* practice of e "every vice ; ; "this r. requ ires the higheſt 
L _ of Im pudence; ; that gebe, Waden, which 
is inconſiſtent . eat or good quality 
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gi, Highs roar os — 3 read 
it is evident, that though the painful folly of this 
perturbation of mind be obvious to common ſenſe, 
yet the greateſt ſenſe cannot cure it. It makes us 
ſtek without diſeaſe, and angry without proroca- 
tion; we feel tartures where there is BO pain 
and ſee terrors here there is no danger To 
| Pretend] to remove. it by argument and conſidera 
pe che ;xemady, 10 increaſe: the dileale 3 
tis, fed by refleion, and. ſerious, thonghes arg, 
nel going. is therefore to reaſan, what the gut, 
to phyſiciana, che Hage nnd diſgrace of i. oi 

he ng ig under he ſrpng influence afftbis 
. malady, I know-;not whether, à rigorous appli- 
enion tg geligion he: adyiſeable j ſinoe it is the 
nature. Of; jt; to fill the, head: with fanaticiſin, or the 
Wind with n ndl. Were YEW: 


urg 
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if upon fair - trial, be f found an for moſt 


of the ſelf-murders that have . 4 Bw ia, 
I doubt not, but all devotional ravings, wild.vie 


"i ions, and idle prophecies, may be honeſtly laid | 


= & $. 


to > the fame rn art How many tomes os divialty. F 
| \yſtems, 
are the gloomy —— ere monks, TP | 
cloath. religion. With the blacknels,. giddinels, and.- 
anguiſh of their own ſolitary ſpirits. 
In conſtitutions where this humourons diſtem- 


per prevails, it is ſurprizing how trifling a matter 
will inflame it. I have known a 


fineſt underſtanding more diſturbed by. — 4 
x ſpider, tam he would have been at the death og 
a coach · horſe. There was a melancholy old fel-- 
low in Somerſetſflire, who being a great-ſmoaker;” 
had fet his heart ſo much upon tobacco - pipes, 
that to have broken one in his preſence would cers? 
tainly have coſt you a broken head. He is ſaid® 
to have conſulted a civilian; whether he could not 
be divorced from his wife, becauſe ſhathad been 
the deſtruckion of half a dozen of theſe his beloved 
robes dy tüng down pan tte. And 1 foul! 


likewiſe mention A. Pröfefſor of mathematits, H 4 
certait untver ſity, Who, dy the long ſtudy of 
ſoünds, eatus to fancy himſelf à bell; and Ulalni 
ipg/kindfedof all braſs Pots dad kettles, ſtruck 
three of his maid's teeth down ber trat, för 
lang a Hrtle Twarthy cbufitf of his Called @ Sale“ 
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pan. I hal never forget an ingenious doctor or phy 
ſic who was ſo jealous of the Honour of his whiſk - 
ers, hich he was pleaſed to chriſten, The emblem 
of his virility, that he reſolutely made the ſun ſhine 
through every unhappy cat that ill fate threw in | 
bis way. He magnanimouſly: profeſſed That his 
ſpirit could not brook it, that any cat in Chriſten- 
dom, noble or ignoble, ſhould; rival the reputa- 
tion of his upper lip. In every other reſpect our 
phyſician was a well · bred perſon, and, which is 
as wonderful, underſtood Latin. But we ſee the 
deepeſt learning is no charm againſt the ſplee. 
As the ladies rival the men in moſt things, and 

outſhine them in all, they have run away with an, 
elder brother s part, even of the ſpleen. 1 ſeems... 


LT SY} 


even kills them With hs company and l 
for this harpy has a nice ſtomach, and loves to 
prey upon female lleſn. It is therefore no won: 
der that o many 7 of them look. wan and vithered, 


adp, 


when they are forced to give ſuck and nouriſh- 
ment 1725 a Klang, that is ever feeding, but ne. 
ver fu 3 

But they bear this diſtemper, 1 not on with 155 — 
tentment but triumph; for it is the, mode; 3,4 


a queen” s handkerchief, a monkey, 2nd. a 35 
fellow, are not more faſhionable, There's the ; 
ſwimming ! Mrs, Armful in Cheapſide, Who Bae | 
cheeks' Uke a pair of globes, and eats two pounds 
of u ang it a meal, belides roaſt beef and cuſ- 


tard ; 


MAGAZINES? 4 23g: 
tard z and, yet is. ſo/bewitched-with-an -unadtural-' 
love of the ſpleen, chat neither her bulk nor her 
ſtomach can flame her out of it. It is not much 
otherwiſe with Miſs Biddy, her daughter, who 
romps, and laughs, and leaps over ſtools) and 


then cries; Oh, the vapours ! I freely grant there >. 


are many. faſhionable: females, who need not be ut 
the leaſt pains to convince us, that they are trou- 
bled with ſpleen and peeviſtineſs; or, if they pleaſe, 
with the vapours. That modiſn merchant's wiſe 
near Crutched Friars muſt have been over” hedd 
and ears in the faſhion, who going one morning to 

chureh, and perceiving a drop at the poor readet's' 

noſe, went home and miſcarried, and never went 
to church ſince. My lady Pepper is a very fond 4 


wife, but very apt not to ſleep at nights; and to 


wonder that Sir Thomas will not keep himſelf 
awake; and divert her; but Sir Thomas is not als” 
ways in che humour: however, madam never fails, © 

by ſeveral arts and motions, to interrupt his quiet 
and ſnoring. The knight, being in 'yeats, loves 
reſt "better than he ſhould do; 411 to obtain i, 
is grown. cupning and ſpiteful; for, when he” 
would avoid theſe nofturnal hints: and perſecutions, ' 
he : always picks: A quar rrel. with'n my lady's $ parrot ; . 3 
and one croſs mf to that favourite fowl is ſurs I 
to intitle him to deep in lazineſs and ſecurity for a 


fortnight NENT, In the beginning of May lat, 
8 (18 55 8 * 70 bad a mind to lire Ac 


* b 1 


* 
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life for ſome time and; to- procure it, told Ma- 
dam, one day, as the was diſcourſing to Poll, 
; % Damn your parrot ! he's as hoarſe as a raven.“ 
It was enough!—The baronet had his bed to 
bimſelf all ſummer long: but Lam told, that he 
Had the goodneſs, in the Dog - dahs, to be friends 
with his wife and the parrot.” Who ves not pity. 
the gentle eounteſs of Startwell? By the tragical- 
ſhutting . of a door, her monkey: loſt a joint of hib 
tail, and ſne am heir to the earl's eſtate, 
Ss eaſy i it is to put theſe puny creatures into 
the ſpleen, chat is, into the faſhion,. I am apt to 
think their huſbands, and their ſervants, would 
pals their time of vaſſalage with much more peace 
and reſignation, theo eee 
not quite ſo modiſn. 54 
E ͤ chip antggþ: 
this eſſay; I muſt on, that as igaod/a:natured; 
civil perſon as I am, the ſpleen is now and then 
too; hard far; me: nothing is ſo apt to fling me 
| Into. it as harſh noiſes and uncouth ſounds; a- 
ſow - gelder s horn, or a poetis repeating; his on 
verſes, never miſſes to ſet my ſpirit and my. teeth 
on edge. Let this warn a liitle gentieman with a 
great voice, who generally ſtands with his back to 
che fre, in 2 great colſee-houſe near, the Temple, 
not to pour anꝝ mare of his poetry. into m ear: 
for it always turas my ſtomach, and puts me inta 
W I know he car t help N 


ſp NINA, in general, are ſagacious in pros 


ſtupid inſect imaginab'e, languiſhes for a time in 
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it; for by long obſeryation H find. that as ſogn ap 


the heat of a good coal fire inſpires. his 19 71 

his wit and verſes riſe forcibly. from Fe and 

bubble i in, great profuſion out at his moutb. 
: Toconclude with a piece of advice, and ar ne! 


. but think it oppoſite to good. nature to | 


be angry at a ſplenetic: : his reaſon is ſuſpended by 
by his diſtemper ; and while he bites his, 75 


nails he * 8 himſelf r upon bimſelk. apr 
On the $SAGAUITT of ſome Txorets. 1 * 


4847'S 


portion as they cultivate ſociety. The ele- 


phant and the beaver ſhew the greateſt ſigus of 
this when united: But when man intrudes into 


their communities, they loſe all their ſpirit of in- 
duſtry,” and teſtify but a very ſmall ſhare of that 
fagacity, for which, menen n 
are ſo remarkable. 4-7 


Among inſects, de bene of be . by 


ant hays employed the attention and admiration 
of the naturaliſt ; but their whole ſagacity- is loſt 


deſtitute. of every degree of induſtry, is the moſt 
ſolitude, and ſoon dies. en as f 4 8 


5 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Of all the ſolitary inſets 1 have ever remarked, 
the ſpider. is the moſt ſagacious, and its actions to 
me, who have attentively conſidered them, ſeem 
almoſt to exceed belief. This inſect is formed by 
nature for a Nate of War, not only u upon other in- 
feds, but upon each other. For this ſtate nature 
ſeems perfectiy well to have formed it. Its head 
and breaſt are covered with a ſtrong natural coat 
of mail, which is impenetrable to the attempts of 
every other inſect, and its belly is inveloped in a 
Id pliane fin which den the M eu 08 
waſp. Its legs are terminated by ſtrong claws, 
-not unlike thoſe of a lobſter, and their vaſt length, 
= 2c lebe o keep every aſſallant at a 
_ Not woels farnithed for de ks foride 
* or a defence, it has ſeveral eyes, large, 
tranſparent, and covered with an horny ſubſtance, 
which however does not impede its viſion. Be- 
 Lides this, it is furniſed with a forceps above the 
the mouth, which ſerves to kill ee meg 
ber e in its claws or its net. bas : 900 
Suck are the implements of war with whirh the 
body immediately furniſhed; but its net to en · 
tangle the enemy ſeems what it chiefly truſts to, 
and What it takes moſt pains to render as complete 
as poſſible. - Nature has fur niſned the body of this 
little creature with a glutinous quid, which pro 
a . e * ſpins. into a thread 


coarſet 
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its ſphincter. In order to fix its thread when it 
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coarſer-or finer as it chuſes to contract or Lilate 


begins to weave; it emits a ſmall drop of 11s liquid 
againſt the wall; Which, hardening by degrees, 
ſerves to hold the thread very firmly; then re- 
ceding from the firſt point, as it recedes the thread 
lengthens; and when the ſpider has come to the 
place where the other end of the thread ſhould 
be fixed, gathering up with its claws the thread 
which would otherwiſe be too flack, it is ſtretched 
tightly, and fixed 4 in the ſame manner to * * 
as before. 

In this manner it ſpin 0 fixes fra ma 
parallel to each other, which, ſo to ſpeak, ſerve 
as the warp to the intended web. To form the 
woof, it ſpins in the ſame manner its thread, 
tranſverſely fixing one end to the firſt thread that 


was fpun, and which is always the ſtrongeſt of the 


whole Web, and the other to the wall; All theſe 
threads being newly ſpun, are glutinous, and there - 
fore ſtick to each other wherever theychappen to 
touch; and in theſe parts of the web moſt expoſed 
to be toru, our natural. artiſt ſtrengthens them, by 
_ doubling the threads ſometimes ſix fold9. 


Thus far: naturaliſts have gone in the. deſcription 


of this animal; what follows is the reſult· of my 


own obſervation upon that ſpecies of the inſect 
called an Houſe : ſpider. Ii perceived bout four 


Sie 2805 4 nn one corner of my room 


E24 


making 
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making its web; and though the maid frequently | 
leyelled her fatal broom againſt the labonrs of the 
little animal, 1 had the good fortune then to pre- 
vent its deſtruction, and 1 may ſay i it more than 
Faid g me by the entertainment i it afforded. 3 
In three days the web was with incredible Adil. 
get ence completed; nor could 1 avaid thinking that 
1 inſect ſeemed to exult in its new abode. It 
frequ equ uently traverſed it round, examined the ſtrength | 
W's every part of it, retired into its hole, and came 
out very frequently. The firſt « enemy, however, 
Ir Rad to encounter was another and a much larger 
ſpider, which, having no web of his own, and 
Having probably exhauſted all its ſtock in former 
labours of this kind, came to invade the property 
of its neighbour. Soon then a terrible encounter 
enſued, in which the invader ſeemed to have the 
Hilda" and the laborious ſpider was obliged 10 
take refuge in its hole. Upon this I perceived | 
the victor uſing every art to draw the enemy from 
Bis ſrong-hold. He ſeemed to go off, but quick- 
1y returned, and when he found all arts vain, be- 
Fan to demoliſi the new web without mercy. This 
bteught on another Battle, and,” contrary 10 m 
expectadions, the laborious ſpider became cl. 
e. and fairly killed his antageniſt. 
No then, in peaceable poſſeſſion of what was 
cults own, it waited three days with the ut- 
s patience,” repaiting the breathes of its web, 
n n chat T could petbtive. 
32214 At 
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At laſt, boweber, a lage blue fly. ben inte e a 
fare, and Rrogaled hard OE! loofe. Kahan 
but i it n to be too rongy for the. 5 1 
muſt own 1 Was greatly lurprized when 1 La "the 
ſpider immediately Kally out, and, ff in leſs than a' 
minute, weave 2" new det round its. captive, 'by 
which the motion of 1 its wings was Nopped, and 
when i it was fairly ham pered | in this manner, it was 

ſeized and dragged into the hole. 3 

| In this manner it lived, in a precarious ſlate, and 
nature ſcemed to have fitted it for ſuch a life, for 
upon a ſingle fly it ſubſiſted for more than a weeks 
I once put a waſp into the neſt, but when the 
ſpider came out in order to ſeize | it-as uſual, upon 
perceiving what kind of an enemy it had to deal 
with, it inſtantly broke all the bands that held it 
faſt, and contributed all that lay in its power to 
diſengage ſo formidable an antagoniſt. When the 
waſp was at liberty, I expected the ſpider would 
have ſet about repairing. the breaches That were 
made. in his net, but thoſe, it ſeems, were irre- 
parable; wherefore. the cobweb Was now entirely 
forſaken, and a new one . Which e ; 

l in the uſual time. / i 

I had now. a mind to pd m—— a' 
| Angle ſpider could furniſh, wherefore I deſtroyed 
this, and the inſect ſet about another. When I 
Aires the. nt * its whole, ſtock ſeemed 
. L 3 entirely 
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entirely exhanſted, and it could ſpin no more. 
The arts it made uſe of to ſupport itſelf, now de- 
4 prived of its preat means of ſubſiſtence, were in- 
deed ſurprizing. I have ſeen it roll up its legs like 
a ball, and lie motionleſs for hours together, but 
cautiouſly: watching all the time; when a fly hap- 
pened to approach ſufficiently near it would. 895 
out all at once, and often ſeize its prey. . 
Of this life, however, it ſoon began to grow 
weary, and reſolved to invade the poſſeſſion of 
ſome other ſpider, ſince it could not make a web 
of its own, It formed an attack upon a neigh- 
bouring fortification with great vigour, and at firſt 
was as vigorouſly repulſed. Not daunted, how- 
ever, with one defeat, in this manner it continued 
to lay ßege to another's web for three days, and, 
at length, having killed the defendant; actually 
Hook poſſeſſion. When ſmaller flies happen to fall 
«Into the ſnare, the ſpider does not ſally out at once, 
but very 'paiently waits till it is ſure of them; 
for, upon his immediately approaching, the terror 
of his appearance might give the captive: ſtrengrh 
© Tufficient to get looſe: the manner then is to wait 
- patiently till, by ineffectual and impotent ſtruggies, 


the captire has waſted all its ſtrength, ae 

becomes a certain and an eaſy conqueſt. 

The inſect 1 am now deſeribing lived: ol 
years; every year it changed its-ſkin, and got a 
new ſet of legs. I have ſometimes plucked off a leg, 

"withch grew again 1 in to or three days. At firſt, 
WE. 
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ee ifs) familiar.ag to Frag fix our of my. {aw 
and-upon my touching any, part of the web, would 
immediately leave its. hole, re either for a 
deſenee on an attack. ;-) oft 5 bag lad 8 
To complete this een it, may be os 
ferved, that the male ſpider is much leſs than the 
female, and that the latter are oviparous. When 
they come to lay, they ſpread a part of their web 
under the eggs, and then roll them up carefully, 
as we roll up things in a cloth, and thus hatch them 
in their hole. If diſturbed in their holes, they never 
attempt to eſcape without carrying this young 
brood in their forceps away with them, and thus 
frequently are ſacrificed to their maternal affe ction. 
As ſoon as ever the young ones leave their artifi- 
clal covering, they begin to ſpia, and almoſt ſeu- 
ſibly ſeem to grow bigger. If they have the good 
fortune, when even but a day old, to catch a fly, 
they fall to with good apperites 5; but they live 
ſometimes three or four days without y ſort of 
- ſuſtenance, and yet ſtill continue to grow larger, 
ſo as every day to double their former tue. As 
they grow old however thiey do not ſtill continue 
to encreaſe,” but their legs only continue to grow 
longer; and when a ſpider becomes - entire; ſtiff 
with age, and unable to- ſeize: its prey, it dies at 
K eee beans?! 11 18 8 ber : 21097 
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"yt dear W1LL, | Cracow, dug, 2, as. 
* -0U ſee, by the date of my letter, that I am 
arrived in Poland. When will my wan- 
Derings be at an end? When will my reſtleſs di. 
poſition give me leave to enjoy the preſent hour? 
When at Lyons, I thought all happineſs lay bo- 
yond the Alps; when in Italy, I found myſelf ſtil 
in want of ſomething, and expected to leave ſo- 
Iicitude behind me by going into Romelia, and 
now you find me turning back, ſtill expecting eaſe 
every where but where Tam. It is now ſeven 
years ſince I ſaw the face of a ſingle creature who 
cared a farthing whether I was dead or alive. 8e- 
_ cluded from all the comforts of confidence, friend- 
| ſhip, or ſociety, I feel 25 es of an hermit, 
but not his eaſe, En 
The prince of * has takes ve d his train, 
fo that I am in no danger of ſtarving for this 
bout. The prince's governor is a rude, ignorant, 
pedant, and bis tutor a battered rake: thus, be- 
tweeen two ſuch characters you may imagine he 
is finely inſtructed. I made ſome attempts 10 dif- 
play all the little knowledge I had acquired by 
reading or obſervation ; but I find myſelf regard - 
ed as an ignorant intruder. Phe truth is, I ſhall 
never be able to * a power of expreſſing 


- 


; | wy uy | 
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mylelf with eaſe in any language Re my Py 
and out of my own country the higheſt character 


1 can ever acquire, is Thar of d 1 


vas once ſo formidable in war, and ſpread ter 


vagabond. 
When Leonüdermypſelf in the —_— | 


and deſolation over the whole Roman empire 1 
can hardly account for the preſent wretchedneſs 


md; puſillanimity of its inhabitants; a prey 


every invader; their cities plundered without ab 


enemy; their magiſtrates ſeeking redreſs by com- 


plaints, and not by vigour. Every thing conſpires ä 


to raiſe my compaſſion for their miſeries, were 


not wy thoughts too buſily engaged by my o.]ͤ n. 


The whole kingdom is in ſtrange diſorder; When 
our equipage, which conſiſts of the prince and 
thirteen attendants, had arrived at ſome towns, 
there were no conveniences to be found, and we” 
were obliged to have girls to conduct us to the- 


next, I have ſeen a woman travel thus on horſe - 


back before us for thirty miles; and think herſelf - 
highly paid, and make twenty revermces, upon 


receiving, with. ecſtaſy. about two pence for her: 
irouble. In general we were better ſerved by the- 


women than the men on theſe occaſions. Tbe 


5 


1 


* 
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men ſeemed directed by a low ſordid. intereſt alone; - 


they ſeemed mere machines, and all their thoughts 


were: employed in the care of their hor ſes. I e 
gevtly-defired them to, make more ſpecd, they 
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took not the leaſt notice; kind language was what 
they had by no means been uſed to,. It was pro- 
per to ſpeak io them in the tones of anger, and 
ſometimes it was even neceſſary to uſe blows, to 
| excite them to their duty. How different theſe - 
from the common people of England, whom a 
blow might induce to return the affront ſeven 
fold! Theſe poor people, however, from being 
| brought up to vile uſage, loſe all the reſpect which 
they ſhould have for themſelves. They have con- 
trated an habit of regarding conſtraint as the 
great rule of their duty. When they were treated 
with mildneſs, they no longer continued to per- 
ceive a fuperiority. They fancied themſelves our 
equals, and a continuance of our humanity might 
probably have rendered them inſolent; but the im · 
perious tone, menaces, and blows, at once chang- 
ed their ſenſations and their ideas: their ears 
and their ſhoulders taught their ſouls to ſhrink 
back | into ſervitude, from which they had for ſome 
moments fancied themſelves diſengaged. 

The enthuſiaſm of liberty an Engliſhman feels, 
3s une fd ſtrong as when preſented by ſuch pro- 
ſpects as theſe, 1 muſt own, in all my indigence, 
it is one of my comforts (perhaps, indeed, it is my 
-only boaſt) that T am of that happy country: 
chough 1 ſcorn to ſtarve there; though I do not 

chuſe to lead a life of wretched dependence, or be 
an object for my former acquaintance to point at. 
While you enjoy all the eaſe and . of pru- 
Hain, eG 2 dence 
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dence and virtue, Jour old friend wanders, oyer the | 
world, without a ſingle anchor tolay 94 We & 
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An E$SAy on the NezczssiTY of a PoriTs Ix- 
"TBRCOURSE between Men and Women. | — | 


I is a general complaint mids by my fair coun- 
1 trywomen, that the gentlemen, regardleſs of 
ane: reſpect and attention which are at all times 
due to their charms, ſhew. a great averſeneſs to 
their company. I fear this charge cannot be con- 
troverted, and am ſorry to ſee the truth mani- 
feſted in the conſtrained deportment, . inelegant 
addreſs, and uncouth attempts at politeneſs; ; that 
_ almoſt en characteriae e eng this- 
Maand.. ati. aid 

Certain it is, that a — ank intercourſe: | 
with that more refined part of our .{gecies, which 
is happily deſcribed by the appellation of the Beap 
Sex, ſo powerfully -influences, not only our man- 
ver and behayiour, but our way of thinking, that 
from thence we acquire a certain delicacy of ſenti:· 
ment, which extends itſelf even to the moſt mi- 
pate circumſtances; of life. And from hence it ig,, 
that our neighbours, the French, haye eſtabliſhed: 


throughout. Europe that character of mere 
201 5 L. 6. 
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which: we do not chaſe to be at the xiouble of 
emulating, as we find it much more eaſy to ridi- 
cule and Hugh at it. My Lord Angtois, while: 
- the profuſion with which: he diſperſes his guineas, 
creates. aſtoniſhment. in the mechanics of Paris, 
conſcious; of a deficiene in that eaſe and elegant 
freedom which he obſerves in every man of edu — 
cation whom he meets, ſhuns all good company; 
and after reluctantly ſpending” three months be- 
tween, the Hôötel and the ſeveral places of public 
diver ſion, returns to his native ſoil, ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with the moſt contemptuous idea of the 
French, whom, though he has but literally ſeen, 
he takes the liberty to deſcribe as a ee ö 
volatile nation, for no other reaſon perhaps than 
wakes are perfectly ſkilled in the moſt enter- 
taining, I had almoſt ſaid, uſeful art, that invens 
vention can ſuggeſt, which is, to trifle ao: 
AF renchman has no more idea of a ee i 
pleaſure: without ladies, than an Engliſhman 4 1 
entertain the leaſt conception of enjoying himſelf, 
until they retreat. From thoſe oppoſite ip 20 
ſitions it ariſes, that the firſt introduces himſelif 
with a becoming unconeern into company, e 1 
maſter of chat þienſeance; which diſtinguiſhes the 
gentleman, and performs all offices of life with- 
out the leaſt embarraſſinent: whereas nothing is 
ora ee among us, than to find gentlemem 
of family and fortune h mar; ac of be 
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fair ſex, but what they bave collected from tlie 
moſt abandoned parti of it, and can ſcarce reckon 
a virtuous family within che whole feope of their 
acquaintance, It is not unpleaſant to obſerve one 
of this claſs, hen chance or neceſſity has brought- 
him into a room with ladies of reputation- An 
aukward reſtraiat hangs about him, and he is ax 
moſt afraid to Tpeak, leſt he ſhould inadvertently” 
bolt out ſomething, which, though extremely ſuit- © 
able to the dialect of Covent - Garden, would be 
groſsly offenſive to thoſe females, who had not re- 
ceived their rudiments of education in that ſemi-'*; 
nary. The gloom that hangs over an Engliſh ? 
company, while the ladies remain, and the reci- 
procal reſtraint that each ſex ſeems to be upon the 
other, has been frequently a ſubject of ludicrous 
obſervations to foreigners; and indeed the. fair 
ones themſelves, though natives, and to the man- 
ner born, frequently expreſs aſtoniſhment at what 
myſteries the men can have to celebrate, ſo oppo—- 
ſite ta thoſe of the Bana Dea, that no feq;ale . 3 
be preſent at ihe ceremony. I am not at liberty: 
to divulge this important ſecret, but will, for tbe 
ſatisfaction of che ladies, aſſure them, that they are 
not of a. nature, vaſtly! beyond their apprehenſion ; 
nay, on the contrary, may be eaſily under ſtood. 
even by a miſs in hanging ſleeves, provided ſne has 
had the happineſs of a boarding: ſchool education. 
At tbe ſame time that; Leandemn ay countiy+-! i 
men for Rn themſelves from thoſe who 
| have 


* 
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bare the (art of refitüng every! jo) this world af- 
ford, L am forty to be obliged to obſerve; that 
the ladies thetmſelves do in ſome meaſure contri- 
e this great evil. Thee ſcandalous praftice, 
fo prevalent at Preſent, of giving up their whole 
thoughts, as well as time, to cards, bas made the 
company of women (pardon the expreſſion) Xo 
tremely inſipid to thoſe who would willingly: con- 
fider them as rational creatures, and do not de- 
- pend upon ſuperior {kill in the game of -whiſt for 
a ſubſiſtence. Is it to be imagined, that a man, 
whoſe mind is the leaſt raiſed above the vulgar, 
will devote that time which he may employ in 
converſing agreeably, either with the dead or the 
living, to thoſe aſſemblies, where no ideas can en- 
ter beyond the ref} pective excellencies of Garrick. 


and Powel, and the ſeveral poſſible caſes ſo pro- 


foundly calculated by the incomparable Mr. Hoyle? 
Fet from declining theſe places, 1 know many in- 
timate friends who have acquired the odious- cha- 
racter of women-haters, though at the ſame time 
they entertain the higheſt eſteem for that amiable 


_ Jex, and ſincerely regret, that the tyrant |faſhion- 
has put it but of their power to enjoy more of 


their company than a bare view of their-perſons, 
agitated by the various e anceruli revolitjons 
n 77 od Tm nf 
"Beſides what I: have Porn 8 8 
Aer. ortry mely pernieious to ſociety, proceeds 
from 


' 
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from the exceſſive officiouſneſs of the female world 
that. ** every Voman is at heart a cake, and I be- 
luere it is not Jeſs true, though I fear the aſſertiqn 
will be much more offenſive to the virgins Pty 
tain, that (every woman. is a fortune: hunter,“ 
This character i is deſervedly infamous in the male 
part of the creation, and we deteſt the man, though 
of an exceeding good family in Ireland, who, 
aided by the friendſhip and confidence of his taylor, 
makes a pompous. diſplay of the breadth of bis 
ſhoulders, and the firmneſs of his calves; but 
conceive no indignation againſt the lovely nymph, 
who undreſſes herſelf in the ſame view with the 
moſt ſeducing art, and generouſly, much too ge- 
nerouſly for her own intereſt, exhibits every charm 

the happy man will be poſſeſſed of, who takes her 
to his boſom. The idea of entrapping ſomebody 
mixes ſo jatimately with the general caſt of thought 
in women, that they can neyer diveſt themſelves 
of it, and if a gentleman pays that compliment to 
their beauty, which female pride wouid never par- 
don, if he had omitted; they immediately latter 
themſelves, that he muſt have a deſign of mar- 
riage. This notion once conceived; a convoca- 
tion of aunts, old maids, diſcreet friends, prudent 
neighbours, &c. is aſſembled, when every circum- 
ſtance muſt be diſcuſſed.—Miſs intimates, . He 
tt gy eee e can he mean? 
Holding Kn Af b He 
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He BSoked at me all the time he was" Here 
* ſure he Il propoſe ſobn. Then did you remark; 
unt Betty, when we talked of marriage, whit 
* he ſaid ?—He certainly means to have me. 
The reſult of this conſultation is, that Miſs muſt 
curry it with a Proper reſerve, in order to compel 
the imaginary lover to declare himſelf, who; if he 
be a man of experience in the ſubtleties of women, 
inſtantly ſees through the flimſy artifiee, and diſ- 
continues his viſits. L ſubmit to the candor of 
bvery female reader, whether 1 have here drawn 
an ideal picture. Can theſe angelic beings rea- 
ſonably expect then, that a man will chuſe to viſit 
them, under the diſagreeable alternative of be- 
having continually with a ceremonious diſtance, 
or running the riſk-of being driven to the neceſ 
ſity of an aukward explanation No; while par- | 
row ſentiments of this kind prevail, it will be 
impoſſible to introduce a truly ſocial converſe be- 
tween the ſexes, which muſt be effected on che 
part of the ladies by an undeſigning decent free 
dom, the inſeparable companion of. real FUSE 
Let them aſſert their, own dignity, and manifeſt 
a conſciquſneſs, that they were not created merely 
0 be inſtrumental i in the contiauation of. the ſpe- 
cies, but are endowed with intellectual faculties 
that qualify them for the ſweet joys of ſociety. 
Let them at length. fo far NNE 9 gy | 
to think, thats man may like their company, ad- 
| e virtues, nay, even their perſonal — 
| and: 
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out any iatention of nddreſſing them on the ſcore 
of love let them but offer this violence to the 
natural vanity of their ſex, and Lill undertake 
to promiſe, chat they will not long have reaſon to 
complain of being neglected.Men of ſenſe will 
then ſeek their company, and, what I hope may 
make ſome impreſſion on a female mind, will aw 
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| a be abſolute maſter of one's own time REY 
actions is an inſtance of liberty, Which is 
not found but in ſolitude. A man that lives ina 


crowd is a ſlave, even though all that are about 
him fawn upon him, and give him the upper hand: 
they call him maſter or lord, and treat him as 
Tach ; but as they hinder him from doing what he 
otherwiſe would, the title and homage which they | 
1 192 is 10 and contradidion 
run into! this fort of 7 4 by'a ford- 


time oy themſelves. PMs lives at home in 
the midſt of a multitude, and abroad i ina mob. 
His houſe is every motning a market, where com- 

Lt ies are fold for how des; and ſupple 
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backs, and profouud bows, are trafficked: away, 
for courteous'/ nods, and gracious grins: in this 
great mart of adoration and condeſcenſion thete 

are ſometimes very good bargains to be got; you 
may have a, place, or the promiſe of a place, for 
aſking ; ; andi if you want fifty guincas, its only be- 
lying his lordſhip with ſome few. praiſes, and the 
money is yours, Tom Magpie, the ballad - maker, 

has earned of him twenty pounds at a time, only 
by preſenting him with an humble face, and a dole- 


fal ditty now and then: but ſince Tom is grown 
old, and cannot ſing ſo clear, nor bow ſo low ag 
formerly, J hear the price. is fallen; for the qua- 
ity always meaſure the depth of your obeiſange to | 
an inch, and the nearer you, throw your heady 0% 
the ground, the more they are honoured : ſo that 
a tall man, if he has ſenſe in him, may recom- 
mend himfelf to the nobility with great ſucceſs; 

"eſpecially to the ladies. I myſelf miſſed, prefer- 
ment once, merely becauſe I was two e 
in ſtature than my competitor. 
But to make an end of e ee Of Popli- 
cola; his dreſſing · room is every morniag crowded 
Anke a chapel; and, on the approach of the Idol 
of the place, every knee bows, and all pay him 
incenſe; he then puts on his ſnirt, as a parſon does 
bis ſurplice, in the preſence, of. A Ane 
| who, no don op are mightily obliged by the fight 

. of his. nakednels : 4 every, day at d dinner he drinks a 

byndred healths, to ſhew bis great courteſy to 


every 
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every one who ſits, at his table. It is: thought 


Poplicola, every day of his life, diſpoſes of ten 


thouſand nods, and twenty thouſand ſmiles, be- 
ſides innumerable half- ſmiles, and ſeveral conde ; 
ſcending winks, with ſhakes of the hand not a 
few. Poplicola lives to the world, and the world 
makes the moſt ot him: he has leiſure: and liberty 


for the ſervice of all men, but for bis own meren 
uſe he has none. | 


T have already ſaid, that fr run into this Kind 
of vaſalage from an impatience. of being alone. 
One of this fort ſeeks company to help him to en 
joy;himſelf,. and at laſt, by his ſucceſs that wayy - 
gets ſuch a train of friends and coadiutors, that he 
has no enjoyment at all. Here, as in many other 
inſtances,” pleaſure is ſought, and vexation found, 
Thus it is to be weary. of ourſelves, and not to 
know, with the great Scipio, How t to be She, aſe 
alone ben are alone, ib och e 
I pitꝝ the caſe of ſome country TG who 
are obliged, by the. ſenſeleſs laws of rural hoſpita- 
lie, to keep open houſe and table ſur every wor- 
Miigfal blockhead, ang. others who have. the com- 
Plalſance. to be troubleſome to them, and to rob 
them of themſelves for a whole day together- A 
gentleman, with. whom 1 paſſed laſt ſummer, is 
Singilarly- hbppy/ in a freedom from this ſort of 
gueſts: when 1 was congtatulating him and tay- 
1 e 18% 36d. eke nic the TORE 
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Tuch uncommon felicity, . Nb ays he, we yor 
60 © know, I don't drink; and 1 have maintained, in 
& the hearing of ſome of my neighbours, that 
guzzlibg is not the chief and ultimate end of 


„man; beſides, it is reported currently among 


E 


a them, that TS can write and read. This cha- 
pt B "rater of me has frigh tened all the true ' country 
« 1ſquires, far and near, from any acquaintance 
| 4 or converſation with me: they have juſt under- 
« flanding enough to dread common ſenſe.” 
.I wiſh our fools of faſhion in. town would learn 
| dif ſeretion f from theſe. their brethren i in the coun - 
try. Every little laced ideot about Covent-Gar- 
den will needs have it to ſay, that he keeps com: 
pany. with men, of wit; and ſo is eternally obliging 


and. plaguiog them with his converſation and his 
ſnuff: Ds and they muſt ſuffer, that he may make | 
1 

The only difference between a freeman and: 4 
dave i is, that the former is in his own power, and 
x the latter i is ſubject to the will of another. To 
| Rave 0 one's hours and recels : at the mercy of viſt 
tants aud! intruders, i is arrant thratdom. "Theres 
as "muc reaſon and equity in roþbing Us” of bur 
Health and © our money, as of our time. For my 
part, 1 decfare fincerely,” 1 would? rather lose a 
Pound of blood ſometitdes, than ſacrifice to oom 
pay an afterhoon which 1 had devoted to myſelf, 

hough ! kad uo other biſit * 
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10 follow wy fancy, and | give imagination its. full 
play, 'F farther declare, that though . am an au- 
chor, I had rather pay Jack Foible half a crown a 


time, than be entertained with his viſits, and his 
| compliments. ee eee Joh LO 

= Nothing is fo valuable as time; + 100 be hs 
comes undeſired, to hel p you to paſs] it away, might, | 
with the ſame civility and good ſenſe,. give you to 
underſtand, that he is come, out of pure lore to 
you, with a coach and fix, and his EE to Se 
you to pals away your eſtate. ES: eee 

I ever loved retirement, and deteſte; crow $ 
I would rather paſs an aft ternoon amongſt : a herd 
of deer, than half an hour at a coronation; aud 
ſooner eat a piece of apple-pye i in a cottage, than 
wich a judge i in a circuit. 'To lodge a night by 
m ſelf in a cave would not grieve me fo much as 
fiving half a day in a fair, It will look a tele 
odd, when I have miſſed many a good ſermon, for 
no other reaſon, but that many others were to 
hear 3 it as well as myſelf; I have neither diſliked 
the man, nor his principles, nor his Engregalion, 
Gogly ; but al all together! I could not abide them. 
* Without complimeoting myſelf, 1 always gueks 


at people's diſpoſitions and parts, by their love. or 
hatred of ſolitude. None, but an innocent or a 
diſcerning, mind can be fond of i it; and few, tha at 
are vicious gr, weak, care for it: it requires.ca 2 
Go dep welt: ibs W619 V8 $10.00 
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ſelves; and vittue; that We may beur reflection 
upon our paſt behaviour. Behold here a leſſon 
— bn Sn een 180t! live without 
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HERE is not in human nature a more 
2 odious diſpoſition, than a proneneſs to 
contempt : : nor is there any which more cer- 
tainly denotes a bad mind; for in a good and be- 
nign temper there can be no room for this ſenſa- 
tion. That which conſtitutes an object of con- 
tempt to the » malevolent, becomes the object of 
. other paſſions to a worthy and good-natured man: 
for in ſuch a perſon witkedneſs and vice muſt raiſe 
| hatred and abhorrence; and weakneſs and folly 
will-be ſure-to excite compaſſion ; ſo that he will 
find no object of his contempt in all the actions 


of men. 


And however deteſtable this quality, heart is 2 
Mixture of pride and ill. nature,” may appear when 
confidered in the ferlous Ichobl of Herddlirds, It 
will preſent * no leſs ablfurd an d Hdicülbus An Lach 


guy 


to the laughing ſect of Demöcritub, ele clally 
ag we may obſerve, that the meaneſt and baſeſt 
of all human beings are general the moſt con- 


temptuou abnimmt 101105 } 8 HW 2900180 of : 015531 
bSbRB} | | 
by | | I have 


I have often wiſhed that ſome of thoſe: curious 


perſons who have em ployed their time in enquir : 
ing into the nature and actions of ſeveral inſets; 

tuch as bees und ants, had taken ſome palus to 
examine whether they are not apt to expreſs any 
contemptuous behawour ohe towards another; the 
plain ſymptoms of which might poſſibly be diſ- 
| coveted by the Delp of microſcopes. It is ſcarce 
conteivable chat the queen bee, atnongſt the hun- 


ared gallants which The keeps for her own rectea- : 


tion, ſhould not have fome eſpecial favourites, and 
it is füll as Hkkly, that "thGſe fävourites will ſo 
catry thetrtlelves towards their brethren, as to-dif- 


play ſufficient marks of their contempt to the eye 


of an aekurate dlfeoveter * in the manners of the 
reptile World. For my dun part, I have remark- 


eck matiy iältanees of contempt amongſt arimals, 


which 1 have farther obſerved to Increaſe in pro- 


portion to the decreaſe of ſuch ſpecies, i in the rank 
and order of the ' animal creation. Mr. Ellis in- 


forms me, that he never could diſcover any the 
feaſt indication of contempt in the hans under his 


care ; .the horſe, 1- am” ſorry to ſay it, gives us 
ſome, che aſs many more, the turkey · cock mote 
Kill, and the toad is ſuppoſed to burſt itſelf fre · 
den with the violence of this paſtion, 


And as a very good mind, as I have beſteg ob- 
firwed, will give no entertainment to any ſuch 1 


beau; fo neither will a ſenſible mind, 
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and one, See there !”. ſays my lord, with an 


- ram, with his fat wife, I ſuppoſe he is going 
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 Canded, find: much opportunity to exert it»; If 
men would make but a moderate 
examination, which philoſophers and diviges have 
recommended to them, it would tend greatly to 
the cure of this diſpoſition. Their contempt Would 
then perhaps, as their charity is ſaid to de, begin 
at home. To ſay truth, a man hath. this better 


of that. ſelf 


chance of deſpiſing himſelf, than he hath of de- 
ſpiſing others, as he is likely to know himſelf beſt. 

But I am ſliding into a more ſerious vein than I 
1 In the reſidue of this eſſay, therefore, 


I will confine myſelf to one particular conſideration 
only, one which will give as ridiculous an idea of 
contempt, and afford as ſtrong diſſuaſives againſt 


It, as any other which at preſent ſuggeſts itſelf. 

The conſideration I mean is, that contempt is, 
generally at leaſt, mutual, and there is ſcarce any 
one man who deſpiſes another, without being at 
the ſame time deſpiſed by him, of which I ſhall 
endeavour to produce ſome few inſtances. ; Sd 
5 As the right honourable the Lord Squander, | 

field, at the head of a vaſt retinue, paſſes by Mr. 
Moſes Buckram, citizen and taylor, in his chaiſe 


air of the higheſt contempt, that raſcal Buck- 


* to his | country-houſe'; for ſuch: fellows” muſt 
< have their country · houſe as well as their vehicle. 


_ Theſe are the raſcals that complain of want of 


* 
« trade.” 
* . 
o 
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trade. Buckram, on the other ſide, is no | 
hid tweet e ie rea eee 
before he could get out of the way, than turn»: 
ing to his wife, he cries, Very fine, faith an 

« honeſt" citizen is to be run over by ſuch fel- 
4 Jows' as theſe, who drive about their coaches 
© and fix with other peoples money. See, my 
«- dear, what an equipage he hath, and yet he 
etc cannot find money to pay an honeſt; tradeſman. 
© He is above fifteen hundred pounds deep in my 

% books; how I deſpiſe ſuch lords! ? 
Lady Fanny Rantun, from the ſide-box, caſting» 
her eyes on an honeſt pawnbroker's wife below 
her, bids lady Betty her companion take notice of 
that creature in the pit; Did you ever ſee, lady 

„ Betty,” ſays ſhe, © ſuch a ſtrange wretch ? 
% how the aukward monſter is dreſſed? The 
good woman at the ſame time furveying lady 
Fanny, and offended perhaps at a ſcornful ſm ile, 
which ſhe ſees in her countenance,—whiſpers her 
friend. 'Obſerve lady Fanny Rantun. As great 
Hurts as that fine lady gives herſelf Iny huſband 
«/hath all her jewels under lock and key: what a a 
contemptible thing is poor quality! 

Ils there on earth a greater object of contempt 
than a poor ſcholar to a ſplendid bean ;z-unleſs - 
perhaps the ſplendid beau to the poor ſcholar ! 
The philoſopher and the world; the man of bu- 


ſineſs, and the man of pleaſure ; che beauty and 
|: 8 Vo. II. 8 M the 
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the wit; the hypocrite and the profligate ; the co- 
vetous and the ſquanderer, are all alike inſtances 


of this reciprocal contempt, 


Take the ſame obſervations it into the E life, 


and we ſhall find the ſame proneneſs to deſpiſe each 


other. The common ſoldier, Who hires himſelf” 
out to be ſhot at for five pence a day, who is the 


| only ſlave in a free country, and is liable to be 


{ent to any part of the world without his conſent, 
and whilſt at home ſubject to the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments, for offences which are not to be found in 


our law books; yet this noble perſonage looks 


with a contemptuous air on all his brethren of 
that order in the commonwealth, whether of me- 
chanics or huſbandmen, from whence he was him- 


ſelf taken. On the other hand, however adorned 


with his brick-duſt coloured cloth, and bedaubed 
with. worſted lace of a penny a yard, the very 
gentleman ſoldier is as much deſpiſed in his turn 
by the whiſtling carter, who comforts himſelf, 


that he is a free Engliſhman, and will live with 


no maſter longer than he likes him; nay, and 
though he never was worth twenty ſhillings in his 
life, is 1 8 to anſwer a captain, if he offends 
him. D—n you, Sir, ho are of wah * Is it 
& not we that Reer er TH, A 
This contemptuous diſpoſition i is in reality;the 
ſare attendant on a mean and bad mind in excry 
Kation; on the contrary, a great and good 2 
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wilt be free from it, Whether he be placed a at the 
top or bottom of life. T was therefore not a little 


pleaſed with a rebuke given by a blackſhoe boy ts 
another, who had expreſſed his colitempt of one 


of the modern town: ſmarts, «© Why ſhould you 
op deſpiſe him; Jack?” ſaid the honeſt lad, « we 
« ate all what the Lord pleaſed to make us. Wo TE 
I Will conclude this eſſay with a ftory Which a 
gentleman of honour averred to me to be truth. 
His coach being ſtopt in Piccadilly by two or three 
carts, which, according to cuſtom, were placed 
direQly acroſs the way; he obſerved a very dirty 
fellow, who appeared to belong to a mud cart, 
give another fellow ſeveral laſhes with his whip 
and at * ſame time heard him repeat more than I 
once D—-2n you, I will teach you manners 
«to your betters. My friend could not eaſily, 
from theſe words, divine what might poſſibly be 
the ſtation of the unhappy ſufferer, till at length, 
to the great ſatisfaction of his curiolity, he diſco- 


vered that he Was the driver of a date cart drawa 
by aſſes, 


eee eee 


4 LETTER from a Gentleman at . 


IHE other day Thad the followhig:tetter put 
into my hand by a friend who had juſt re- 
_ ceived it from an acquaintance who lately took a 
trip to > Paris, As it exhibits a pretty lively pic- 
8. Ma - ture 
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ture of an Engliſhman who has ſet up the cuſtoms 
and manners of his own country, as the indiſput- 


able ſtandard of What! is right, and therefore treats 
- every, thing he finds, different from them, with 


gontempt, perhaps. your. readers will not 'be dif- 
Pleaſed to peruſe ih. I offer i it them to you with- 
out farther apology, . not doubting but it will be 
xeliſhed, at Jeaſt by thoſe who have had an op- 
Portunity « of obſerving the ridiculons manner, in 
Which our countrymen miſpend their time in that 
Flegant e of the polite world. 


io 


en 10.50) Lam, 0. 
„ 25 Your conſtant reader. 8 
SH Bals | 7% 
Dear Haxkr, 5 Paris, gebt. 10, 1765. A 


: Have been in this ſtrange place about fix 
weeks, and find myſelf in ſuch a whimſical 
Fido, that I may truly ſay, with Petulant, in 


the Way of the World, I am like a dog in a dane- 


Ing-ſchool, Upon our firſt arrival here, we took | 
2 facre, and drove to our banker, who lives up 

"Four p pair of ſtairs, As he was 'our countryman, 
we thought him the moſt proper perſon to direct 
Bs, and accordingly enquired whether there were _ 
any good lodgings to be let in the Ru? de Boucheris; 
for you muſt know, Harry, we were informed, 
] 19 15 We left England, by, ſome gentlemen who 


5 bid they ke y Paris very well, that We ſhould 


a *M A ATITNZ AA Wy 
But the "banker filed at the uefnon, "ini? told 


bir 5 the Engliſh gentlemen had deſerted that 
famous ſtreet e ever ſince the harlequin at the Italian 
comedy, in making love to his miſtreſs; told her, 
among other profeſſions of his paſſion, that he 
loved her as violently as my Lord Anglois did the 
| Rus de Boucherie. He added, that he would take 
care to fix us in a proper lodging, and conducted 
us to peyri Baigneur, in the Rue Dauphine, who 
accommodated us with a very good apartment. 
Our next care was to equip ourſelves in the faſhion 
of the country. Accordingly we ſent for a taylor, 
and Jack Commons, . who jabbers a little French, 
directed him to make us two ſuits ; which he 
brought us the next morning at ten o „clock and 
made complete Frenchmen of us. But for my 
part, Harry, I was fo damned uneaſy in a fult- 
dreſſed coat, which I had never been uſed to, that 
1 thought myſelf as much deprived of my liberty, 
as if I had been in the Baſtile; and I frequently 
Lighed for my little looſe frock, which: I look upon 
"as an emblem of our bappy conffitation ; for i it 


188 


10 bis power t to do as he pleaſes. © | I $f not for- | 
get to inform you, that we hired a a Swils ſervant, 
whom they call here valet de place; and to. him 
ve entruſted the management of every thing, whit 
"faves us A great deal of trouble; and 1 really be- 
nete tlie fellow to be extremely honeſt, for I do 
not find That 1 ſpent more money vere thätt in 


FR M 3 : London. 
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London. As it is abſolutely; neceſſary to have a 
coach at Paris, we engaged a remiſe during our 


ſtay; and indeed it was indiſpenſably incumbent 
upon to us ſet up an equipage, for we commenced 
Jords immediately upon entering the Fauxbourgh 


St. Germain. ds, Harry, theſe people 

think, that every man who looks aukward, and 
throws away his money is an Engliſh Lord ; nay, 
they are ſo liberal of this title, that they call the 


Engliſh taylors and peruke- -makers, who ſome- 


.times\pay them a viſt, des petits my lords. You 
may believe, my | friend, I was very deſirous to ſee 
their theati ĩcal entertainments.—I have indeed 
deen at one or other of them every night. They 
are d—d ſtrange, Sir, not the thing by any 
means.—1 do not, it is true, underſtand the lan- 
guage, but their manner is quite different from 
ours. — The players ſeldom or ever throw out the 


voice with any vehemence, but ſpeak in as natural 
a manner as if they were off the ſtage that would 


not be borne with us. You know, however, the 
French are pleaſed with it, as they know no bet- 
ter. The firſt time I was at the play-houſe, I ima- 
gined there had been a riot the night before; for 


I obſerved there were no benches in the pit: but 
in this I was miftaken, for there never are any 
feats in that part of the houſe; the reaſon is, I 
-fuppoſe, becauſe a Frenchman could not fit ſtill 
during the performance. With reſpect to the 


ed of living, 2 it is intolerable. By 


1 Heavens! 
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Heavens! I ſhould have been ſtarved; if I had not 
luckily got acquainted with an Iriſh Abbe of Lom- 
bard College, one Mr. M*Manus, a very good fort 
| of a man, though a Popiſh prieſt. He has a curſed 
queer way of talking indeed, his accent being a 
mixture of the brogue and the French cadence, 
and his phraſes generally literal tranſlations from 
the French. He is notwithſtanding add honeſt 
fellow, and will get drunk with any of his friends 
at a minute's warning. If it had not been for this 
gentleman, who conducted me to a little place kept 
by an Engliſh woman, where I got a leg of mutton 
and turnips and beef ſteaks, I ſhould have been 
obliged to ſet out poſt for England, — Tis true, 
upon honour—my life was at ſtake 1 could by 
no means live upon their ſoup and bully, and fouty 
| kickſhaws made of ſtinking meat. Their wines, lit 
- maſt be allowed, are pretty enough, when one is 
uſed to them; but at firſt they ſeem prodigious 
weak; they have not half the body of our wines in 
England; but that is eaſily accounggd for, the belt 
- growths being always ſent to us; at leaſt Venables: 
and Tompkins tell me ſo. In mentioning Kemp's- 
(for it ſtill bears her name, though ſhe has been 
dead ſome time) I ſhould have told you of an ugly 
ſerape I had like to have fallen into. I got into 
company with an officer of the Scoteh troops in 
the French King's ſervice, and 1 began to hum him 
about far affairs; but, dn. me, he ſoon gave 
e M 4. me 
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me to underſtand that I was on the wrong ſide the 
Vater for that fün, and inſiſted that 1 ſhould give 
i Funde ste fata gien, Gad, I reflected it would 
be confoundedly filly to get pinked in a Popiſh 
country, "where-they would not allow-me Chri- 
Nian burial ; and ſo 1 aſked his pardon, and the 
affair was made up by the mediation of Abbé 
N. Manus. This has cured me from attempting any 
Tort of that kind white I ſtay here. You will be 
furprized perhaps, that J give you no account of 
. the people. To tell you the truth, my friend, 1 
dsc not know any of them. I went once to an or- 
ditary, and the compaty were ſo remarkably 
"civil to me, that I began to think they had a de- 
"Bn upon me; but my friend Jack Commons, 
*who has ſtudied the law, and knows theſe things, 
tells me this exceſſive politeneſs proceeds from 
beit living under. an arbitrary government. I cau- 
not help laughing at the immenſe number of Che- 
Wanders de St. Louis, which I meet every where. 
Theſe; gentlemen are as numerous here, as knights 
_ have been in the city of London ſince the year 
forty-three, "They wear a little enamelled croſs 
hat ging to a red ribbon, which is fixed itt a'biit- 
. ton-hole of the coat ; and moſt of them have a 
ſtreak of dirt on hel -white ſilk ſtockings, about 
an inch above t the ſhoe, which, I ſuppoſe, is part 
of the order. As to the government of this coun- 
27 I have not thought i it worth my while to en- 


3. I — quire 
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- quire: about it, for. L am ſatisfied wi 99. mip 
dad e there will end my days... T have: | had 
very few-amonrs ſince I left, England, for I. do 
* 3 bow i it is, 1 am d——d ſhy. of. the omen 
here, they are ſo deviliſh ſprigb IP 22 
three or four of them, whom my barber recom- 
mended me to, but they are not of the | firſt claſs, 
To conclude, dear, Harry, Mr. Mäblaaus has 
ET me through all the curioſities | in and about 
Paris, and now my time lies very heavy on oy 
hands; for as I have no acquaintance, and am 
F willing to enter into any connexion with People 3 in 
a ſtrange country, I am at a loſs what to do with 
myſelf in an evening. The day I contrive to paſs. | 
away tolerably well, in ſauntering in the Toil- 
leries until dinner, which brings all the Engliſts 
together at Kemp's; from thence we adjourn. to 
Procope's, until it. is. time to go to the play, which 
kills the time till about half an hour after eight; : 
but when the actors diſmiſs us, we are perplexed 
to determine how we ſhall dif] poſe of ourſelves, and 
are in the end obliged, in our a defence, to- to 
return to Kemp's, and play a game at whiſt, This 
way. of lite, will not do with, me, and in about, a 
for tnight you may expect to ſee me, when \ we with | 
laugh over thele ſtrange ſcenes att the Shakeſpe peare FI 
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\HE _lbaſtios which comes from the Gan, 
cation of any appetite, bears proportion to 
the force or feebleneſs of that appetite: and it is 
very lucky and providential that it thus happens; 
for if the ſame agreeable ſenſations which are oe - 
caſioned by a compliance with the demands of 
nature, and are, in health, ſo quick and exqui-- 
kite, did continue with us in time of ſickneſs, we 
ſhould be apt to indulge them, and by clogging 
the wheels of life, put an end to it: but diſorders 
taking off the edge of appetite; nature is at leiſure 
hy reſcue itſelf from a prefent grievance, — 
To humour nature is neceſſary; and to follow - 
| 10 far as ſne will go without a ſpur, is law-- 
ful; but to provoke her, when ſhe grows ruſty, to 
new employments, to cram her after ſatiety; is 
madneſs and ſelf- murder. The root of this vice 
is in the imagination; for our faney belyes our 
abilities, making them greater than they are, and 
we take its word, and are led by flattering in- 
clinations i into continual purſuits of new pleaſure,” 
Which end in diſappointment or pain. When 
therefore our deſires outrun our e it e 
time io rebuke tbem. Nen 
I deſign this as a N to a diſſertation upon 
_ eating, which 1. Pt Tor: ibs e of my 


alen eſſuys - 
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% I was en (ays a merry aus my 
acquaintance) “ with a verierable father of the 
«©. Popiſh church beyond: ſea; who was remarkable 
« for two things; a great ſtock of faith, and as 
great a ſtomach; | He believed all the lying mi- 

* racles of their ſaints,” and eat alf the capons 
| “ within ſeven miles of him. This reverend 
« glutton had already, by the inceſſant induſtry 
of his grinders, built himſelf three ſtories! of 
£ chin, and laid the foundation of a fourth, when 
* I met him one morning exceedingly dejected, 
and wofully out of humour: How now, deat 
«© devourer, ſaid I to him, why ſo gloomy ? is the 
«© pantry empty, or does the ſpit ſtand ſtill? He 
told me, no; their kitchen was warm, and 
*© their table well loaded, and they had choice and 
plenty thrice a day, and often, even four times a 
day. Why then, faid I, in the name of beads 
and holy water, my moft religious father, iti 
„ what branch of gluttony doth thy grief conſiſt? 
for 1 know, if thoſe catholic gygs of thine pro- 
e ſper, neither heaven nor earth can diſturb thee. 
4% Why, fays he, wiping his eyes, and fetching a 
& great fi gh, in 3 mind a mar mould always be 
« eating.” 

Now, thongh I do not think that a man bal 
be always filling himſelf, and growing in greaſe, 
according to the laudable principle. and practice of 

this oY and reverens friar, who by his trade had 
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Vile elſe 0 do but Saranda pet I freely al- 
w there is a good deal of pleaſure in eating and 
Fr be that ould, ſet up to live without it, 
. - would ſoon. make. a dender figure, and be forced; 
in a mort time, either to reſume; the uſe ob his 
teeth, or die a lean martyr to-abſtinence, - 

; Temperance. is the mid-way. between e 
and faſting, and neither permits us to ſuffocate our 
ſenſes on the one hand, nor to emaciate our bo- 
dies on the other hand. One extreme makes us 
Nupid, and the other peeviſh. The firſt renders 
ns unfit to act at all, the ſecond makes us fanciful, 

and'conſequently to act wrong. If there be any 
e it lies on the ſide of luxury; for who. 
would not rather be uſeleſs or ſleepy, than . 
natured or whimſical ? N 
Faſling being practiſed by holy men of old, as 5 
2 means to recommend their prayers and them- . 
ſelves. to the acceptance of heaven, all churches | 
have come into the uſe of it, either at ſtated times, 
or occaſionally. But, now-a-days, though t the name 
remalts, the thing is much laid aſide: and on Wed- . 1 
neſdaßs and Fridays, beef, mutton, and poul 7, Ja 
are in as good kepute as at other times. There ar are ; ; 
indeed Tome, Who, with the neceſfiry help , of "= 
good breakfaſt in the morning, are now and then 
pioufly diſpoſed to faſt till the evening, and then. 
dy eating 4 double meal, beg patdon of their ap- 
petit®'for-their H6Aihels, and ſacrifce to tber 
delly; 5 agaluft'it, Int ſhort, bis 
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generation, whether they have conſulted "carhiat 
reaſon; or the example of their teachers, M. cal 
tell, ſeem to be of opinion, that God Alan ghty 
can have no pleafure in beholding his bunte il- 
favoured and hide. bound; and it mult be Owned, 
that his miniſters, in every country, keep them- 
ſelves ſo plump, and in ſuch good cafe, as if they 
Au but little devotion in the griping of the guts... 

As there is a ſenſible and a neceſſary pleaſure at- A 
tending the performance of every office of nature, i it, a 
is impoſlible to ſatisfy hunger without i it; and they 1 
contradict common ſenſe and experience, and them-.. | 
ſelves into the bargain, who make it a crime; and 
thoſe who make it a duty to eat without delight, 
muſt ſtarve before they can practiſe their own pre- 
cept. A gentleman in the army told me ſome 
time ago, that while he was in Scotland, being en- 
tertained at a gentleman's table, he happened ta 
commend very highly a diſh of fiſh, which taſted. 
very deliciouſly : but an auſtere parſon of the kirk, if 


tion, that he Was pleaſed with his victuals * bo Sir,“ 5 7 
quoth he to, the officer, * * while you pamper, the. * 
15 * fleſh, T with you do not ſtarve the inward man; 
« the fool is not fed at the, mouth, and von 
40 ou ght 1 not to. luſt after the food which * 70 
1 Ws ” The "colonel told me, that this, ſhort 
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ſermon, when he was e better chings, mads 
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*ghoſtly adviſer was two yards round the middle, | 
«I aſfured him, I would be admoniſhed by his 


example; for I faw by his tabernacle his food 


did not periſh ;| and then took tother cat.” 
I have often obſerved, that eating is a rare help 
to good humour. I knew an old fellow, who, 
from his firſt getting up in a morning, made it hig 
conſtant employment to ſcold at his family till he 
ſat down to dinner; and then the firſt mouthful of 
pudding calmed his fretful heart, and made him 
pleaſed with his wife, and all the world: he was 


| particularly fond of- beef, which he called Pro- 


teſtant - victuals ; and uſed to ſay, there was reli- | 
gion and liberty in an Engliſh fir-loin; but that 
French cookery was like the Latin maſs, and no- 
body knew what was in it: he therefore wiſhed, . 
that ſoups and ragoũs were out of faſhion ; for 


- that, in his opinion, they favoured ſtrangely of 
| Popery and wooden ſhoes. Let us,” ſays the 
old man, in the name of liberty and full bellies, . 


4 ſtick to beef and pudding; and then III enſure | 
6: church and ſtate for half a crown.” 


l am one of thoſe perſons who think, that there 


is much ſatisfaction in a bearty meal; and, as my 


luck this way is pretty good, I eolfeſy I make the 
moſt of it; having for theſe two laſt months been 
more than ordinary happy in my company, diet, 
and diverſians, I doubt not but my reader can 
185 diſcover * labours reliſh highly of the. 
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brighteſt French wine, the richeſt, veniſon, and 


the politeſt converſation, A 1 am. ſorry, to add; that 


my enjoyment of theſe bleſſidgs i is at preſent ſome - 


what ruffled by the arbitrary ſpirit of a member 
of parliament, who is come on a viſit to the gentle · 
man whoſe, debtor I am for all the above · named 
pleaſures. This dogmatical perſon, becauſe he 
has a finger in making laws for the nation, ſets up 
for a ruler of my throat, and pretends to pre- 
feribe laws to my ſtomach, which it is well if I can 
do myſelf. He has a ſmart appetite, and therefore 
I would be well enough contented, if I might be al- 
lowed to keep cloſe to his example in the manu- 
facture of the teeth; but he is like other legiſ=- 
lators, and ſcorns to ſtand to his own ſtatutes : he 


watches every morſe} that I cut; and when he 


ſees me making my fourth tour, with knife in 
hand, towards the haunch, he ſeizes my weapon, 


cries, © Pry'thee, author, don't oppreſs your ge- 


„ nius with roaſt meat, but keep your brains in 
tune for the public.” And when 
pinned me down to involuntary temperance, he 
puts out his fork, without e'er a bluſh in his face, 
and recruits his plate with the other half pound 
of veniſon, If I eat a {mall ſlice of ham for ſup- 
per, he holds up his hands, and wonders where I. 
can find ſtowage; but he, at the ſame time, de - 


vours a couple of partridges, and ſwallous a quart 
of codlins and cream; and then wipes: his mouth, 


e has thus . 


\ 1 


* 
1 
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and gives us to know, that he has made a flen- 
der fupper, becauſe he intends to ſleep ſound. 
He this very day ſpoiled my dinner; and, for 


Lower, refolved't0'\ Write pet A TubjeR, hi 
is mercileſs ty tyrant Keeps me, as much! as he can, 
from. knowing by experience. How to deal win 


him, 1 know not. 1 I mould challenge him, he 
might perhaps, like others of his houſe, plead. pri- 
vilege, or, which | is as bad, though not ſo likely, 
take me- at my word. ; 

But as this eſſay grows too long, L muſt [rr ppreſs 


101 ö 


or defer twenty good things which I have to fay 
ol eating; and finiſh my preſent panegyric upon 
it with a word of advice to the glutton. And - if 
aſſure. him, as hard a doctrine as he may think 5 
that cramming is not the chief end of man : Imuſt 
_ Alſo, inform him, that, upon. diligent ſearch, he 
will find a thing within him called the mind, 
Which ought to be fed as well as his belly, and 
yet has lain long ſtar ved and neglected; and, in 
Ane, I muſt deſire him, while he is. wholly taken 
vp in cultirating the life and genius of a pig, not 
i forget altogether, that, he has an human face, 
and had, once a human ſhape.. Lord Gormond 
will, K hope, take this hide ; and preſeatly diſmiſs, 

at, leaſt,” half a dozen; of his twenty "cooks, and 
not oxerload bis limbs at.eyeny.meal, 38 he.docs; 
een eee eee ehr 


ce of ten ſervants, | 
General 4 
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General REMARKS on our THEATRES. | 
ot bs: 10h ya! b5fioqt. znb yiou J 
INE the opening of our theatres, all "= 
ſtreet, as uſual, has, been buſy, in we þ p 

advice to the managers. We have been tol 


their want of "Judgment, capacity, and can Jour ; 5 


we have been entertained with wiſe diſquiſitions | 


on tones, attitudes, and enunciations, and our 
Dighteſt pleaſures have been commented upon by 
didactic dullneſs. Our actors have been inſtructed 


to amuſe us by rule, and the chimes have been 5 


rung, till we are ſtunned, upon feeling, action, 
pathos, and ſpirit, and many other precious terms 
that eſcape my memory.—As I love to be adviſing 
too, for advice is eaſily given, and bears a ſhew 
of wiſdom and ſuperiority, I muſt be permitted 
to offer a few obſervations upon our theatres and 
actors, without, on this trivial occaſion, throw: 
ing my thoughts into the formality of method. 

There is ſomething in the deportment of al 
our players infinitely more tiff and formal than 


amongſt the actors of other nations, Their action 


Hts uneaſy upon them; for as the Engliſh uſe very 
Uttle geſlure in ordinary converſation, our Eng- 
Hh! bred actors are obliged to ſupply ſtage geſtures 


by their imagination alone. A French comediati 
finds proper models of action in every company, 


and in every coffce-houſe he enters. An Engliſh- 
wan is obliged to take tis i 1 rom cke ftage 
240675129 30 0003Þ; 
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itſelf ; he is obliged to imitate nature from an imi- 
tation of nature. I know of no ſet of men more 
likely to be improved by travelling than thoſe of 
the theatrical profeſſion.” The inhabitants of the 
continent are leſs reſerved than here; they may 
be ſeen through upon a firſt acquaintance; ſuch 
are the proper models to draw from; they are at 
once ſtriking, and are found in great abhndance. | 
Though it would be inexcuſable in a comedian 
to add any thing of his own to the poet's dialogue, 

yet as to action he is entirely at liberty. By this 
he may ſhew the fertility of his genius, the poig- 
nancy of his humour, and the exactneſs of his - 
Judgment; we ſcarce ſee a coxcomb or a fool in 
common life, that has not ſome peculiar oddity.i in 
Bis action. Theſe peculiarities it is not in the 
| power of words to repreſent, and depend ſolely 
pon the actor. They give a reliſh to the hu- 
1 mour of the poet, and make the appearance of na- 
ture more illuſive; the Italians, it is true, maſk. 
ſome characters, and endeavour to preſerve the pe- 
culiar humour by the make of the maſk; but 1 
have ſeen others ſtill preſerve a great fund 6f hu- 
mour in the face without a maſk; one actor, pars 
ticularly, by a ſquint which he threw into ſome 
characters of low life, aſſumed à look of infinite 
ſolldity. This, though upon reflection we might 
* condemn, yet, immediately upon re preſentation, 
we could not avoid being pleaſed with. To il- 


n what 1. have. been ſaying by the plays I 
bare. 
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have ſeen at Paris: in the Miſer, the French cor 
median, in the character of Lovegold, in the midſt 

of one of his moſt violent paſſions, while he ap- 
s in an ungovernable rage, feels the demon of 
a= rice ſtill upon him, and ſtoops down to- pick 
up a pin, which he quilts into the flap of his coat 
pocket with great aſſiduity. TWo candles were 
lighted up for his wedding; he flies and turns 
one of them i into the ſocket ; it is, however, light- 
ed up again; he then ſteals to it, and privately - 
crams it into his pocket, In the Mock Doctor 
alſo, the French player ſits in a chair with an bigh 
back, and then begins to ſhew away by talking 
nonſenſe, which he would have thought Latia'by 
thoſe whom he knows do not underſtand a ſyl- 
lable of the matter, At laſt he grows enthuſiaſtic, 
enjoys the admiration of the company, toſſes his 
legs and arms about, and in the midſt of his rap- 
tures and vociferation, he and the chair fall back 
together, All this appears dull enough in the re- 
.Cital, but the gravity of Cato could not ſand it in 
the repreſentation. In ſhort, therd is hardly a 
character in comedy to which a player of any real 
humour might not add ſtrokes of vivacity that 
could not fail of applauſe. But inſtead of this 
wie too olten ſee our fine gentlemen do nothing 
through a whole part, but ſtrut, and open their 
nuf: box; our pretty fellows ſit indecentiy with. 
their legs, acroſs, and our clowns pull up their 
n [9% breeches. 
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Zuiigo o, Nel! di es ,99091bogs sd dog bang: 
es es. Theſe, if once, or even twice 5 0 


might do well enough; but to ſee them ſerred up 
in every ſcene, argues the actor almoſt AS) barren 


as the charactet he would expole. 1 8 
The magnificence of our theatres | is s far fuperior 


to any others in Europe where plas ys only, are acted. 
The great care our performers take in paitying 
for a | part, their exatnefs in all the minutiæ of 
dreſs, and other little ſcenical proprieties, have 
been taken notice of by Ricoboni, A gentleman of 
.Traly, Who travelled Europe with no other deſign, 
but to remark upon the ſtage; but there are ſe⸗ 
veral apparent improprieties ſtill continued, or 
ih KHately come into faſhion. As, for inſtance, Wied 
| ing a carpet punRually at the beginning of the 
death ſcene, i in order fo prevent our actors from 
ſpoiling their cloaths ; this immediately apprizes 
us of the tragedy to follow; for laying the cloth 
is not a more ſure indication of dinner, than lay 
ing the carpet of bloody work at Drury. Lane, 
Our little pages alfo with unmeaning” faces,” that 
bear up the train of a weeping princeſs, and our 
aukwird lords in waiting, take off much from her 
diſtreſs. Mutes of every kind divide our attention, 
and leſſen our ſenfibiltty: but here it is entirety 
ridiculots, as we ſee them feriouſly employed in 
doing Bohilg. If we muſt have dirty-ſhirted 
guards upon che theatres, they ſhould be taught to 
5 ep heir eyes n the erer, ann 
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1 
round upon the audience, as if they wer + ogilin 
che Dea dd 16: n ii dT 5 


Beauty methinks ſeems a requiſite qualification 
in an adreſs.” This ſeems ſctupulouſſy obſet ved 
elſewhere, and for my part 1 could "with to ſee it 


obſerved at home. 'T can never conceive” an [Vero 
dying for love of a lady totally deſtitute of beauty. 


L muſt think the part unnatural, for 1 cannot beat 
to hear him call that face angelic, when even paint ö 
cannot hide its wrinkles. [ maſt condemn him of \| 
Aupidity, and the perſon whom I can accuſe for 
want of taſte will ſeldom become the object of 1 my, 
affections or admiration. But if this be a defect, ; 
what muſt be the entire perverſion of ſcenical de- | 
corum, when, for inſtance, I have ſeen an aAreſs } 
that might act the Wapping Landlady without 2 1 : [ 
bolſter, pining in the character. of Jane Shore, 
and; while unwieldy with fat, endeavouring to con 
vince the audience that ſhe is dying with hunger. 
For the future then, I could wiſh that the parts 
of the young or beautiful were given to performers 
of ſuitable figures; for I muſt own, I Huld rather 
ſee the ſtage filled with agreeable. objects, though 
they might ſometimes bungle a little, than ſee it 
crowded with withered or miſhapen figures, be 
their emphaſis, as I think it is called, ever ſo pro- 
per. The firſt may have the aukward appearance 
of new raiſed troops, but in viewing, the laſt, 
cantot avoid the mor tification of fancying wok 
placed 1 in an hoſ pital of invalids, 
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| perpetual means they contrive to find them- 


Lives employment, are only ſo many arts to get. 


rid of life without dying. We are in haſte to get 
over the preſent moment, and graſping. at ſome- 
thing future, which, when it comes, will alſo cloy 
us. We grow weary, of an inſtant enjoyment, 


after we had, perhaps, paſſionately. longed. for it: 


and conceive pleaſure in the proſpect of one at 


a diſtance; but when we have overtaken it, it 


grows taſteleſs, and, as contradictory as it may 


ſeem, diſcontent ariſes from gratification. T hus 


our life lies in hope, and is in a reſtleſs ſucceſſion 
of ſatiety and deſire. } 


But though experience ſhews us the vanity 5 


emptineſs of our wiſhes, we are for ever ſtarting 
and indulging new ones, with as little ſucceſs ; 
and our hopes and deſires, though they are con- 
tinually baffled, are for all that continually riſing. 

The greateſt prince lives as much upon ex pectation 


as the meaneſt ſlave; and, as he has fewer things 


to wiſh for, as being already maſter of all things, he 
is the more unbappy perſon of the two; ; eſpecially 
if he carries.in his boſom the reſtleſs ſting of am- 
bition, Mr hough he commands every thing in his 
own territory, vet he cannot enjoy it, becauſe i it 
is his ; ; and ſo with great laughter and violence 
makes 


— 
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makes a prey of his neighbour's property, which 
yet does not pall his appetite for more. | 
 : The great buſineſs, therefore, and hurry of 
the world, is nothing elſe but diverſion, and a way 
of waſting the time; and princes go to war as they 
do to a hunting: match, to keep themſelves in exer- 
ciſe. Great men ſtrive for ſcepters and white ſtaves, 
as children do for whiſtles and bells, only to play 
with them; and when they plague and harraſs 
mankind about theſe their baubles, they do it but 
to entertain themſelves. The miſchief and miſery 
of the world is, to one of theſe mighty infants, no 
more than a matter of mirth and amuſement, To 
Alexander the great, Cæſar, Hannibal, and the 
like children of blood, fighting was like a game at 
tennis-ball; and when they were men, they rode 
upon provinces, as they did upon hobby-horſes, 
when they were boys. But whether in infancy or 
age, an impatience to ſtand ſtill and be quiet be- 
got both theſe different exerciſes. Cutting of 

throats is as much a piece of ſport to a warrior, 
as playing at marbles is to a child. he over - 
runing of provinces, and the plundering of nations, 
are to him but taking of the air; and he kills, 

burns; and ravages to paſs away the time. 
There is nothing more ridiculous in men, or 
argues greater ignorance of themſelves, than to be 
crying, as they frequently do, we will do ſuch a 
n_ * "wu a "ling, ad then have done. 
Alas! ! 
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—_— there is no ſtopping the progreſs of the 


paſſions without extinguiſhing life: a fire will as 
ſoon burn without air. While there is life there 


will be deſires; and theſe being of things to come, 
it is impoſſible to confine them to the preſent in- 
ſtant, or any ſtated point of time: we cannot ſay 
to them, Thus far go, and no further, ſince pro- 
greſſion is neceſſary to their exiſtence; There is 
no medium between death and motion; and when 
we ceaſe to proceed, we ceaſe to be. 


To be doing, therefore, is a conſequence of : 


"ng; ; and idleneſs is but a deliberation of what 


is to be done next. Old men are generally blamed. 
for laying * platforms and foundations of great 


works and buildings, which they cannot live to 
ſee fiviſhed; but I think the cenſure is groundleſs, 


ſince by this means they cut out certain buſineſs 


and entertainment for themſelves, and open a 


ſource of perpetual new action and obſervation, 
and conſequently of new pleaſure. Such laſting ; 


projects are therefore proper methods to keep up 
and encourage expectation, which is the food 
and relief of life. Our whole del ght is In gs 
| ceeding. | "We: 

Beſides, theſe ah tas turn e e 


when it is grown late in life, do ſeldom or never 


conſider, that they muſt depart and leave their 


ſchemes unexecuted: they think they have got a 


kaack 0 living 1 00 As every man is apt to prefer 
4 e himſelf 
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hichſelf to all the reſt, he is alſo apt to flatter 
himſelf with the hopes of better e and __ ö 
lite, than any other enjoys. 5 b 
There was a gentleman in ee who, | 
after he was fourſcore, planted in a field àa row of. 
walnut-trees, which, it ſeems, do not bear fruit 
in many years after they are ſet: and when x 
neighbour told him, that the boys would ſteal all 
the nuts, Oh,” ſays old eighty, let me alone 
«to deal with the boys. And Mr. Hobbs, in the 
ninetieth year of his age, made him a warm winter- 
coat, which he {aid muſt laſt him three years, amd. 4 
then he would have ſuch another. 
The famous dialogue between Pyrrhus king E 
Epirus, and Cineas his prime counſellor, is full 
of inſtruction, and excellently, ys forth en 
ſpirit of man, 
% What, Sir, do 3 you 9 in this expedition 
% againſt the Romans?” ſays Cineas. © To con- 
« quer all Italy,” anſwers Pyrrhus. And hst 
* next?” ſays the counſellor. Then we will 
* tranſport our army into Sicily, aud make that , 
*, kingdom our own,” replied his majeſty. ** And 
ef what is to be done then?” continued Cineas.. 
6“ Then,” quoth the hero, we will fail to Africa, | 
& and bring the country under ſubjection.“ ** And . 
ec whatremains to be done after that?” ſays. the ſtate- 
man.“ Why ? then,” ſays the monarch, © we > Will lit. 
* and be merry. And what hinders us, S; 
&« cy Sir, from doing ſo pow?” faid Cineas. 


| 


>. 
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What anſwer the king gave to this laſt queſ - 


tion, is either not ſaid, or I have forgot; but it 
is certain he made fighting his conſtant diverſion 
\ to the laſt gaſp, and never. came an inch nearer 40% 


that ſame merry hour, which he propoſed as the 
hetoic end and iſſue of all his bravery and battles. 


He was knocked on the head i in an aſſault upon 


tlie city of Argos, and ſo died in his calling. 


$a 


Many are the arts and devices practiſed by weak 
mortals to diſpatch their time: they are equally 


inpatient of idleneſs and action; every hour is a 


burden, and they muſt be doing ſomewhat to make 
them forget that they are tired; and when the 


expedient itſelf grows alſo tireſome; as it ſoon 
does, then they try another. Thus they go on 


in an eternal round of curioſity and wu, 
and ſubſiſt upon looking forward. 1g 


The methods of wearing away our days are as 


| — the humours and capacities of mankind. 


Some, as has been obſerved before, lead armies 3; 


ſome diſturb the public in a civil way; ſome make. 


ſpeeches; and ſome pick their teeth. Snuff has 


got great and univerſal reputation this Way, and 


the takers of it can recreate their whole body 


with à little labour of the fingers and the noſe. 
I know an eminent ſerjeant at law, who finds 


curious diverſion in drawing a ſtring through 
his fingers; and tying knots upon it; and moſt 


ol, his 2125 1 keep e in prac· K 
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tice by ſtroking down the ſides of their perukes 
with femarkable gravity. The ladies divert them- 
ſelves with tea, and ſlander, and viſits, and their 
fans, and ſeveral other amuſements, about Which 
I ſhall ſay nothing. ' There are ſome few of both” 
ſexes,” who find devotion as "good a "fratagetn as” 
any to ſhake off time, And 15 make piety a conſt 3 
derable diverſion. With others, gaming is in 
great repute, for waſting their money, and their 
time, with wonderful” facility. About the Royal 
Exchange, tricking and over- reaching are notable 
and approved cures for lazineſs; but at cburt, 


there are no means known or practiſeu. 


Since therefore people will be ever doing ſome⸗ 


ching, the beſt advice I can give them is, that 


while they are amuſing themſelves they do not 
prejudice others. It is contrary to reaſon and re- 
gion, that one man ſhould reap ſorrow from the 
recreation of another. Every one has a title to 
make himſelf happy, provided he does it at no- 
one's: expence but his own. Innocent diverſions, 
though ever ſo trifling, are lawful ; Kad we have 4 

right upon theſe terms to rejoice in our own. 
folly! And whoever: thinks to be ſevere upon it, 
Vill. find, that ihoſe animadverſions can do the 
world but little good, which are 8 Wes: rifles 
chat do! it a0 hort. n 2 
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the diſtreſſes of others; and to relax tho graſp of 


of frugality. Philoſophers that are poor, praiſe it 
E becauſe. they are gainers by its effects; and the 


apulent Seneca himſelf has written a treatiſe on 


benefits, wg. _ was known to give nothing. 
away. J Ts 4 | 


* 


But among *. many 3 3 enforced the 


duty of giving, Iam ſurprized there are none to in · 

LEM culcate the ignominy of receiving, to ſhew that by 
= every favour we accept, we in ſome meaſure for- 
feit our native freedom, and that a ſtate of con: 
tinual dependence on the generolity 9 of e is- 3. 
Wee gradual debaſement. 2 ai. 

© Were men taught t to def] pile Ws, receiving : 


| declamation that they are inftruted. 0 So | 


dem, we might, then ſee every perſon in lociety 
: filling up the requiſite. duties of. his ſtation, with 


cheerful induſtry, neither ed by, hope, nar 
ballen from diſappoiatment. . 3) i o 91619135 7 x 


Every favour a man receives, in ſome, mea- 
No ſure . him below is dier, and in propor- 


NN of in acceptance, he gives. up mn 


— 


+ | 
o 


ke Exray on's Lint d toni xxvENcE, Us | 


| EW virtues bern bern more (priifed. 4 mo- 
-| raliſts,; than generoſity ; every practſeal urea · 
def Ethics tends to increaſe! our ſenſibility of 


83 
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0 his natural independence, Hie therefore, who 


- thrives upon the unmerited eb of another, if 
he has any ſenſibility, ſuffers the worſt of ſef 
tude; the ſnackled Nave may murmur withe 
 Teproach; but the humble dependent is taxed with 
ingratitude upon every ſymptom of diſcontent; 
the one may rave round the walls of his cell; but 
the other lingers in all the ſilence of mental con- 
finement . To increaſe his diſtreſs, every new ob- 
| ligation but adds to the former load which kept 
the vigorous mind from riſing ; till at laſt, elaſtic 
n longer, it ſhapes rſelt* to confine r 
on habitual ſervility, in 
It is thus with the feeling mth but e 
are ſome who, born without any ſhare of ſenſibi- 
my, rece ve favour after favour, and ſtill cringe = 
for mote} who accept the offer of generoſſey 
i with as little reluctance as the wages of merit, 
aid even make thanks for paſt benefits an indirect 
Petition for new; fuch 1 grant can ſuffer no de- 
| baſement from dependence; ſince e were ors. 
tially” as vile" as was poſſible. to be; dependefice 
mn the ingenuous, but leaves the ſor- 
did mad in“ prififne meinneſs.” In this manner 
therefore long continued generoſity is ' miſplaced, | 
or It i s Wjurfous; | it either finds a man worthleſs, | 
bor it makes him ſo; and true it is, that the per- 
fon Who is contetited to be often obliged, o onght 
e . eee een 
| Is Yes 
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Vet While 
continued dependence, I Lend not be A to 
include thoſe natural or political ſubordinations 
- which ſubſiſt i in every ſociety; for in ſuch, though 
dependence is exacted from the inferior, yet the 
obligation on either ſide is mutual. The ſon muſt 
rel y upon his parent for ſupport, bat the parent 
1 es under the ſame obligations to give, .that the 
| TE other has to expect; the ſubordinate officer muſt 
reeeive the commands of his ſuperior, but for this 
of . obedience the former has a right to demand-an 
gd Intercourſe of favour ; ſuch is.not the dependence 
I Would depreciate, but that where every expected 
. Favour mult be the reſult of mere benevolence in 
the giver, where the benefit can be kept without 
"remorſe, or transferred without injuſtice. The 
| character of a legacy - hunter, for inſtance, f is de- 
| | teſtable in ſome countries, and deſpicable in all; 
is univerſal contempt of a man who infringes 
| upon none of the laws of ſociety, ſome moraliſts | 
| _ have arraigned as a popular and unjuſt prejudice ; ; 
| never conſidering the neceſſary "degradations, a 
| - wretch muſt undergo, who previoufly expets to 

Srowr rich, by benefits without having either natu- 
| ral or ſocial claims to enforce. his petitions. Sh 
| >. io. this intercourſe of benefaction and ac- 
| - knowledgment is often injurious even, 10 the 
[ : giver as well as the receiver; A, man can gain 


* * 5 . 


bor little Knowledge of | bia, or 7 the World, 


F 


* 
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_—_— a circle of thoſe whom hops or graütude 
has gathered round him ; ; their unceaſing humi- 
| liations mult / neceſſarily increaſe his comparative 
magnitude, for all men meaſure their own abilities 
ark. thoſe of their. company; thus beiog taught to 
cover - rate his merit, he ig reality leſſens itz, in- 
""efeafing i in confidence, but not in power, his pro- 


feſſions end in empty boaſt, his undertakings | in 
' ſhameful diſappointment, 


It is perhaps one of the ſevereſt misfortunes of | 
the great, that they are, in general, obliged to live 


among men whoſe real value is leſſened by de- 
pendence, and whoſe minds are enſlaved by obli- 
gation, The humble companion may have at 


firſt accepted patronage with generous views, but | 


w ſoon he feels the mortifying influence of conſcious 
- inferiority, by degrees finks into a Aatterc, 3058 
from flattery, at laſt degenerates into ſtupid vene- 
tration. To remedy this the great often diſmiſs 
their old dependents, and take new. Such changes 


are falſely imputed to levity, falſhood, or caprice 
28 ia dbe patron; Gace they may be note jutly aſcrib- 


23 ed do he client's gradual deterioration. 


5 


an ee ſon, a life of independence gencally 


a life of virtue. It is that which fits the ſoul for 


every generous flight of humanity, freedom, and 
;, friendſhip. To give ſhould be our pleaſure, but to 


receive our ſhame; ſerenity, health, and affluence 
57 e the deſire of riling by labour; miſery, re- 
9 acer and diſreſpect that of ſucceeding by ex- 
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FNALIGULA never d any 5 at "his 
| table but what was procured> with the ut- 

moſt difficulty and expence; therefore, when he 
| ton was at the greateſt diſtance from the ſen, he al- 


mu made lenten feaſts, _ 
Taue ſmall ill taſte prevailing among the Engliſh 
| W quality, no doubt, gave riſe to the trite-proverb, 
| Fur fetch'd and dear bought, is food for ladies. 
1 To us the familiar practice of eſteeming things 
by the length of time required, and the hazards 
run to import them, and not by their intrinſic 
rale, has made our wonder ceaſe: hut were a 
| I 8 mad of good ſenſe (a ſtranger to this comme va- 
| et nity) to ſee a perſon pay fifty guĩneas for as many 
Indian birds neſts diſſolved in a ſoup not ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy the appetite of a hungry peaſant, 
| and know the ſame perſon. had fifty duns at his 
| © levee every morning, who, while he threw away, 
| their ſubſtance, were wanting neceſſary ſupport for 
* vo 2 SF | - their 


4 
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their, families; would he not deem ch a one 


more "criminal th han t ze poor hatf- ſtarved” wretch, 


977 


who, | by en endeavour ring & to prolong a milerable life, 
15 deprived of it by the f. ſentence of the law, Which 


gires him Up to the executioner to be ſuſpended 
as unworthy of either heaven or earth? But the 
moſt fagourable ſentence he could paſs on ſuch a 
thoughtleſs and unjuſt procedure, muſt be con- 
Finement; and, a dark room till the offender had 
recovered the uſe of his reaſon, and the inveſting 
his eſtate, till he was himſelf capable of adling, i in 
tlie hands of truſtees; for the preſervation of 
family and the doing juſtice to his creditors, H 
"much below the dignity of a reaſonable being does 
he act, who ſtudies nothing but the gratifying 
| his palate ; who ranſacks earth and ſea to pleaſe - 
his taſte, laviſhes his eſtate to have the reputation 
of Keeping an elegant table ; not only ſwallows 
His own fortune, but the fortunes of his creditors; 
by his delicacies brings his children to the want'of 
"necefſaries, as the Engliſh proverb ſays, * To leap. 
At a exuſt;“ and thus? by his n want 
ald miſery on- his poſterity ? * 
Epicurus, ho never admitted any thing at "Fi 8. 
table But When it was firſt in ſeaſon, or brought 
from ſome dehkr lime; vho had no reliſh for pcale 
Which did not coſt a guinea a plate; was ſick ag 
the ſight of a maekarel under five half-crowns ; 
cold not taſte any but virgin pullets; has ſent an 
Hundred and fifty-miles for a diſn of freſh ſturgeon. 
way Ng EE... 
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and whoſe gardener bas rode poſt an hundred 


48 


by and twenty with a couple of cucumbers; lives 
no three parts of the year on ſheep's hearts, and 
the refuſe of the markets. Epieurus was not 


ſio vain in his fine equipage, as of his elegant 


221 taſte, and his great ſkill in knowing the critical 
Den ſeaſons for all viands; and he was as much over - 
joyed at an opportunity of ſpeaking on this topic, 


as Archimedes was at the finding out of the hydro- 


ſtatic balance; nay, the wretchedneſs of his con- 


* dition has not yet had ſtrength to baniſh this va- 
nity, and he comforts himſelf in the want of every 


thing, with the reflection, that nobody under- 


ſtands good eating better, or kept a more polite 
* 8 table than himſelf. I was one day deſired by an 
a acquaintance of mine, who knew the ſtraits he 


Py * 


Was in, to leave a guinea (he gave me) for him at 
bis. lodgings, it_being in the way to the place I 


4 Was going to. I found him with a pair of com- 


* 
. 


| Paſſes in his hand, drawing circles on a paper. I 


-. aſked him, if he was ſtudying the mathematics? 


. rs 7 
Þ 
** 


No; “ ſaid he, “ but as I was alone, I diverted 


d myſelf with my own thoughts: I was thinking 


of the abſurdities I remarked. once at a high- 


* 0 75 ſheriff 8. feaſt, where there was. abundance of | 


#4 3 
. Ty 


8 good meat ſpoiled in the dreſſing, and 85 
on the table without the leaſt ſymmetry. 


* 


© the bead were ſet all ſort of Jellies, which 2 
1 the. .center ; and in the center were ſet muſh- 


Bal rooms, ſweet- breads, prale, fat livers, and pup- 


* "200 - 
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4 ton of quinces, without the leaſt SHR or- 
der or decency; and every one knows, theſe, 
regularly diſpoſed, arrogate to themſelves the 
' 107106; upper end of the board. As I remember the 
diſhes perfectly well; I was diſpoſing of them in 
their proper ſtation: I have made theſe circles 
1 to repreſent the different plates : I have poſed 
the laſt mentioned at (as I have already faid they 
\* have juſt pretenſions to claim) the head of the 
„ table: as Iquires on each hand, I have raiſed 
4 five turkey pouts, with a larded one in the 
% centre. On the right and on the left I have ſet 
down three brace of partridges ſwimming in 
% gravy, which the abſurd fool, who had the or- 
« dering of this table, had ſet as ſupporters-to 
the pyramid of ſweet-meats.” He proceeded 
to ſhew me how he had marſhalled about forty 
other diſhes, and the blunders he had rectified. 
But telling him, I was an entire novice in the art 
of cookery, with ſome emotion he threw aſide his 
Paper, and faid, He wondered a gentleman who 
« had travelled ſhould be ignatant of what the 
; 2086 French allowed à neceſſary, nay, an eſſential 
18. qualification for a man of rank and fortune. 
Sir,“ continued he, my teaching the marſhal 
| 4% Villeroy to grill a beef · ſteak à VAngloiſe, gave 
me a greater reputation at the court of Franee 
than the moſt artful miniſter ever gained by his 
N e In return, the marſhal engaged the 
#1 bead” 22 __- * cardinal 
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. cardinal—to let me into the: ſecret of farcing 
4 ſturgeon with. vipers.tails, and to teach me the 
l method of making a ſauce of ſparrows brains 
1 «0, 4 diſh of flaminge tongues. The genius of 
1 nation is known hy iis taſte in cookery. I con- 

« clude. the Dutch tobe a phlegmatic people, 
40 from their water zooties. The Spaniards are 
44 e; and their great uſe of garlic and 
. Ypices, ſpeaks them ſo; and if you can but tell 
1. me the favourite viands of a people, I will im- 
mediately tell you their propenſity: ſo that to 
E. an able ſtateſman, it is abſolutely neceſſary” 
. tobe a perfect cook: nothing, as Mr. Lamb ſays 
- I in bis preface to the treatiſe of Royal cron a2; ef 

6 has given the Engliſh ſo great a character abroad, 
1 che elegance of their tables at home. I wilt» 

« quote his own words: © I may venture to 1,8 
that our credit and eſteem with foreign mini- 

7% ſters has (in a great meaſure) been built and 

256 ſupported on this foundation; for thoſe dſo cn Fe 
* ſhortneſs of parts, or perhaps reſidence met 

00 us, would not qualify them to remark upon tlie 

Ba. nicer parts of our conſtitution, have yevgone « 02 

away with ſuch a reliſn of our magnificence, as 

[<6 to lament their own barreneſs, whenever epi | 

4 reflected on the fleſh-pots they left behind them.” 

„Where you ſee he judiciouſſy makes good eat: 

4 ing part of our conſtitution; and a little before 
this, he 1 12 our: 33 a foot 
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et with! the Roman" triumphs and ovations:"40 1 


as at diner Once ät Carthagene with the 9. 


«> vernor ; the ſerjeant-major was at table; he 
had been in England, and entertained me all 


dinner - time with this excellenciesof Engliſti roaſt 


« beef: he thought it tautelogy to mention the 
<-intrepidity of the Engliſh,” their generoſity, and 
«| other remarkable virtues 3 for he very juſtly 
thought they were all included in roaſt beef. 


« Were I in the miniftry, I would endeavour at g 
s an act of parliament, which ſhould forbid any 


* young gentleman's travelling till he had paſſed 


« His examination in the king” 8 kitchen, as 2 x 


« Hentenant does at the Admirality.” When he 
had ended, I diſcharged my truſt; and Epicurus, 


on the receipt of the gold, begged I would do 
i the honour t6-take part of a couple of boiled 
mullets, and a plate of ruffs, which were in their £ 


pritne in March. He was ſorry the guinea would 


not hold out to accompany them with a battelio . 
The recital of this 


pie, and a pottage ſante. 


gentleman's inveterate folly, and ns inviting me 
to be a witneſs how well he employed my friend's 


charity, put me in mind "> Por ot the cleventh' 


fatire of Juvenal. 


But when poor Ruth ſpende all his worth, 


In hopes of ſetting one good dinner forth, 


'Tis dowtiright madneſs; for what greater ede, f 


TS 8 than beggars feaſts 4 
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PRO RR application of denen will n depp y 
M every other external ad vaatage in life, but 
3 the love of thoſe we converſe with. Love is the 
fſpontaneous production of the mind; no genero- 
L - + fity can purchaſe, nor rewards increaſe, and no li- 
| - #berality; can continue it. The very perſon who is 
- _ ! obliged, has it not in his power to force his linger - 
ing affections, and ee mix nm with 
. paſſion. |: + 
]lmparted fortune, __ 1 ah lbecality, 
| 7 pay. procure the benefactor eſteem ; may load the 
I _ perſon obliged, with the ſenſe of the duty he lies 
under to retaliate: this is gratitude; and, rats 
| tude. for benefits received is all the return an in- 
; | genuons mind can beſtow. 
3 Wo. But love and gratitude are almoſt oppolite af-- 
fections. Love is often an involuntary:,paſſion, 
placed upon our companions without our conſent, 
and frequently conferred without our eſteem. We 
2 "lore ſome. men, we know not why; our tender- 
neſs is naturally excited in all their concerns; we 
excuſe their faults with the ſame indulgence, and 
* approve their virtues with the ſame applauſe, with 


which v we conſider our own, While we enter- 
0 tain the paſſion, it pleaſes us; we cheriſh it with 
_ delight, and part from it with reluctance; lore 

| for 
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Gratitude, ; on the contrary, is never conferred, 
but where there have been previous endeavours to 
excite it; we conſider it as a debt, and our ſpirits 
are a load till we have diſcharged the obligation; 
every acknowledgment of gratitude is a eircum- 
ſtance of humiliation; and ſome are found to ſub- 
mit to frequent mortifications of this kind, pro- 


claiming what they owe, as thinking it in > 


| OOO cancels the obligation. 


Thus one is the moſt eaſy and a is 


din the moſt humiliating affection of the mind; 
we never reflect on the man we love without ex- 


ulting in our choice ; while he who has bound us: 


to him by benefits, alone riſes to our idea as a 
perſon to whom we have, in ſome meaſure, for- 


q feited our freedom, They are ſeldom therefore 


found in the ſame breaſt without impairing eack 


other; we mult be contented either with giving 


ve or gratitude to thoſe we converſe with, tor 


they cannot have both together. Men may be 


too much obliged; ; the mind becomes bankrupt 
: ; under too large an arrear, and all additional bene- 
: fits only diminiſh every hope of future return. 5 

1a all our connections with ſociety, therefore; 
it is not only, generous but prudent to appear ia · 
ſenlible of the value of thoſe favours we beſtow; 


; ns and friendip muſt, be taken, b by kuren. 


ol LA 2 


4 and 


5 * 2 * 


For love being all the reward we expect or deſire. 


e . Io K⅜2Ä7wß. — — — _ 


no great art in making the acquiſition o Adbe- 


et BEAUTIES b Tn 
aid hot by open force; in conferring benefits, we 

ſhiod ld feem ignorant that we oblige; and leite 
te mind at full liberty to: give or refuſe? its uſes 
5 fektions; for conſtraint will: certainly--produce 
Gfpuſtooi! ad: perprnttght on bar Hed F 101 # 
H to procure gratitude be our only aim, there 


gelt conferred demands a juſt acknowledgment; 
and we have a right to inſiſt upon our due; hut 
it were much more prudent, however, to forego 
our right on ſuch an occaſion; for we receive but 
Ittle advantage from repeated proteſtations of gra- 
titude, while they coſt him very much nnen 
we exact them in return. e 
As Mencius the philoſopher was travelling i in pur- 
ä foit of: wiſdom, night overtook him at the foot of 
Wy gloomy mountain, remote from the habitations 
of men. Here, as he was ſtraying (While rain and 
thunder conſpired to make ſolitude ſüll more hi- 
Sous) he perceived a herwit's cell, and'approach- 
ivs, "aſked for ſhelter. Enter,” cries the hermit | 
daa ſevere tone; © men deſerve not tõ be oblig d; 
F but if would be iiitating theft ingrätttadd t 
wk teat nem as they deſeive; Este Kh 
ef vice may forhetimes ſtrengthen en us int the way 78 
f Vide» © do 2571910207 banwo yori K 
After frügal meal; which conſiſted öf boots 8 
alid tea Mencius could not repreſs kis&ri6fity to 
g v Why (tle berimn had wette rob mali d. 


5 | | _wboſs 
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whoſe actions taught the trueſt leſſons of wiſdom . 
Mention not the name of man,“ cried me her- 


mit with indignation; “here let me live retired. 


from a baſe ungtateful world; here, in the 
« foreſt, I ſhall find no flatterers: the lion i 


open enemy; and the dog a faithful friend'; = 
but man, baſe man, can poiſon the bowl, and 


© finile hen he preſents it. Lou have: then 


«been uſed ill by mankind?” interrupted the | 
philoſopher dryly. . Yes,” returned the hermit 3 | 
% on mankind I have exhauſted my whole for- 


6 roots, are all that I have in return.“ Did you - 
© beſtow your fortune among them, or did yon 


1 only lend it? returned Mencius. I beſtow- 
« ed it undoubtedly,” replied the other; . for 


Where were the merit of being a money - lender 
Did they ever own that they received your be- 
neſits ?“ ſtill adds the philoſopher. A thou: 


e ſand, times,” cries. the hermit; they every 


« day. loaded me with profeſſions of gratitude for- 


” * favours. received, and ſolicitatiShs for future.” 
U then,” ſays Mencius ſmiling, * you did not 


* « lend. your fortune in order to haye it returned, 


« it; is; injuſtice to accuſe them of ingratitude z 


they owned themſelves obliged ; you expected 


4 no more; and they certainly earn a favour, 
« who; ſtoop 10 acknomiedge the obligation.” 
. waere — and, ſury 


_ veying © 
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"Weying his gueſt with gieat etmetion, „ have 
heat of the great Mencius, and thou certainly 
aft the man: L am now foürſcore yeats old, 
bt fill a child in Wifdom; take me back to 
the world,” and edücate me às One of the moſt 
a ignorant and youngeſt of thy drfeiples - 
i Indeed, my fon; it i s better to have friends in 
® our paſſage through life than admirers; and as 
. . love is a more willing, ſo it is a more laſting 
IT tribute than extorted obligation. As we are 
1 uneaſy when greatly obliged, gratitude once re- 
+3 © fuled can never after be recovered: the mind 
4 that is baſe enough to diſallow the juſt return, 
. * inſtead of feeling any uneaſineſs upon recollec- 
6 tion, triumphs in its new acquired freedom, 
x « and in ſome meaſure is pleaſed” with conſcious 
e baſeneſs. Very different is the ſituation of diſ- 
| = agreeable friends; their ſeparation produces mu 
2 tual uneaſineſs, like that divided being in fa 
4 bulous creation; their ſympathetic ſouls once 
6 more deſite their former union, the joys of bath 
* -« are imperfect, their gayeſt moments tinctured 
with uneaſtheſs; each ſeeks the ſmalleſt con- 
& ceſſions to clear the way to a wilhed-for expla- 
. nation; the moſt trifling acknowledgment, the 
Ax" — accident, ſetves to effect a mutual agree · 
5 ment. But, inſtead of purſuing the thought, 
Ae permit me to ſoften the ſeverity of my advice by 
296i ati? European ſtory which fully ſerves to illuſtrate 
E my meaning. 
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MAGAZINE S. 7 


A Hddler and his wife, who had rubhed thront. 


« „ life, as moſt couples uſually do, ſometimes good 


1 friends, at others not quite ſo well; one day 
happened to have a diſpute, which was conducted 
'« with becoming ſpirit. on both, ſides, The wife 


„ was {ure ſhe was right;. and the huſband was 


i*, reſolved. to have. his own, way. What was to 
« be done in ſuch a caſe? The quarrel grew worſe 
“ by their explanations ; and at Jaſt their fyry 


é roſe to ſuch a pitch, that each made a vow ne- 


4 ver to ſleep in the ſame bed for the future. This 


4 ſides they had but one bed in the houſe: how- 
ec ever, reſolved they were to go through with it; 
and, as they had not ſeparate: beds, at night the 

0 * fiddle-caſe was laid between them in order to 
„% make a ſeparation. In this manner they contĩ- 
nued for three weeks ; every night the fiddle-caſe 
being placed as a barrier to divide them. By this 
% time, however, each heartily repented of their 


„, vo, their reſentment was at aend, and their \ 


love began to return; they wiſhed the fiddle- 


dee caſe away, but both had | too much ſpirit, 8 


„ ſubmit,” One night, however, as, they were 


| av between them, the huſband. happened to ſneeze; . 


to this the wife, as is uſual in ſuch; caſes, bid 


| > son band, 


* 
% 
——— —ꝛ — 


was the moſt raſh vow that could be imagined ; 'V 
1 for they till were friends at bottom, and be- 
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Docks. while they teach us to ee the 

intereſts of others, often make us unmind- 
22 our own ; while they inſtruct the youthful 
reader to graſp at ſocial happineſs,” he grows mi- 
ſerable in detail; and, attentive to-univerſal - har- | 
mony, often forgets that he himſelf has a part tc 
ſuſtain in the concert. I diſlike therefore the Phi- 


; loſopher who deferibes the inconveniencies of life 
in ſuch pleafing colours that the pupil grows ena- 


- moured of diſtreſs, longs to try the charms of 255 
verty, meets it without dread, nor fears 1 its weh 
0 4 till he ſeverely feels them S190 if We Ma » 4 


Ci 


dete new to the world, and | unacquainted 1 with 


4 1003 


man but by philofophic ibformation,. may bee con- 


fidered as a being whoſe mind is filled with che 
vulgar, errors of the wiſe; utterly unquabfied for, 


* * ad through lite; Jet confident of his own 


| Lilly 
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4 5 A youth, ho has thus ſpent his "Ute, TOE, 


F T AGA 2 LN IJ 4 


fall in the direction, he; lets 1917 With con oem 
blunders on with vauity, an. d finds, Umſelf 7 7s h 
undone, : ol eons ok, N 

He firſt bal Karbe "From bobs kd el E 
it don as a kim, tit Af bd 1 tos | 
tuous or vicious in excels 49d hie has beet ug 
taught to deteſt vice and love virtue : warm thete- 
fore in 1 attachments, and ſtedfaſt in entity enmitz s 
treats every creature as a friend or OY expects 
from thoſe hie loves unerring integrity, and cn 
ſigns his enemies to the reproach of wanting every 
virtue. On this principle he proceeds; gude 
begins his diſappointments : upon a cloſer.inſpecy; 
tion of human nature, he perceives, that he oni is 
haye moderated his friendſhip, and ſoftened! 
ſeverity ; for he often finds the excellencies:of ene} 
part of mankind clouded: with vice, and the faults: 
of the other brightened with virtue; he finds no 
character ſo ſanCtified that has not its failings; 
none ſo infamous, but has ſomewhat. to attract 
our eſteem. ; he eee fide- ; 
uc ae ron hg 185 

55 now therefore, but too late, perceives that 4 


is regards would have been more cool, and his, 
nts lefs. violent; that, the truly vie feldom, 
court romantic friend(hip with the good, 5 
arep id, F poſſible, | the reſentment even . o the 


+ every. moment gives bim freſh inſtances. 


ths th ic bonds of of. friendſhip N broken a if drann 


e 2 1 
"LY: 
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08 elbfely, aud that hole 3 has ae 

wit Uiſrefps8 more than retalitite* the thjury}/ at“ 

| [ length therefore he it is obliged, to confeſs, that he” | 
" has declared u war upon the vi vicious s half of mankind, 
without being able to form an alliance among the the” 


£157 a © i7e 


dee to «ſpouſe his quarrel, = 1 

. Our, book taught philoſopher, "however, is 45 
too. far advanced to recede; and though poverty, 
-be the juſt conſequence. of the many enemies his, | 
conduct has created, yet he is reſolved to meet it 
without ſhrinking : philoſophers | have deſcribed, 
| porerij in moſt charming colours; and even his. | 
vanity. is touched in thinking, that he Gall thew, 
the world in himſelf one more example of patience, 
fortitude, and reſignation : ' Come then, O Po- 
. yerty! for what is there in thee dreadful to the 
*.wiſe-} Temperance, health, and frugality walk 
in thy train; cheerfulneſs ard liberty are ever, 
* thy companions. Shall any be aſhamed of thee: 
of whom Cincinatus was not aſniamed? The 
es running brook, the herbs of the field, can 
e amply ſatisfy nature; man wants but little; nor 
ee that little long. Come then, O Poverty l vhile 
kings ſtand by and gaze with Adtmiration kt tie 
oy, true philoſophers s reſignation;® ORB: en 
The goddeſs appears; for poverty wie comes 

at the call: but, alas! he finds her by no means 
the 1 ** beste and his o magina- 


A 


MS: 


nen had ,painted,,,, As when, an eaſter» bride, 
whom her friends. and relations had long deſcribed; 
as a model of perfection, pays her firſt viſit,» the 
longing bridegroom | lifts the veil to ſee a face be 


had never ſeen before; but inſtead of a counte | 3 


nance blazing with Werlte like the ſun; he be⸗ 
holds deformity ſhooting i icicles to his heart; ſuch. 
appears Poverty to her new entertainer; all the 
fabric of enthuſiaſm i is at once demoliſhed, and a 
thouſand miſeries riſe upon its ruins ; while con- 


tempt, with pointing finger, is foremolt in the bi. 155 


deous proceſſion. 


The poor man now finds that he can get no 


kings to look at him while he | is eating ; ; he finds, 
that in proportion as he grows poor, the world 


turns its back upon him, and gives him leave to 


act the philoſopher in all the majeſty of ſolitude. 
It might be agreeable enough to play the philoſo- 
pher, while e are conſeious that mankind are 
ſpectators; but what ſignifies wearing the maſk of 


ſturdy contentment, and mounting the ſtage of re- 


ſtraint, when not one creature vil aſſiſt at the 
exhibition? Thus is he forſaken of men, while 


his fortitude, wants the ſatisfaction even of ſelf- 


applauſe; for either he does not feel his preſent 
calamities, and that is natural inſenſibility; or he 
diſguiſes his feelings, and that is diſſimulation. 
Spleen now begins to take up the man; not di- 
Ringuihing in his dame he regards all man- 
5 kind | 
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- 8 commencing m oy 
{ecks ſolitude to be at liberty to rail. - 


levere, and the praiſe unmerited ; the diſcontented 
being, who retires from ſociety, is generally ſome 
-natured man ho has begun life without 
knew not how. to gain ĩt in 
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